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THE COMFORTABLE DOCTRINE OF COMPENSATIONS,. 


r it were not for compensations, 
1 within us and around us, how 
would life be possible or living en- 
durable? If some vital part, gorged 
with blood to a degree utterly in- 
compatible with the performance of 
its proper function, had not been 
provided in some other organ with a 
safety-valve through which the pent- 
up humours might be let off, and 
the dangerous pressure relieved, of 
what avail would be all the resources 
of the art of healing? Ifthe busy 
citizen, boiling over with energy and 
enterprize, had no lawful occupation 
on which to expend his super- 
abundant vigour, what would be- 
come of governments, from the des- 
potism of Russia to the constitutional 
monarchy of Britain; from the de- 
mocracy of America, respectable with 
some seventy years of existence and 
the memory of Washington, to France 
with a revived republic of yesterday 
and Louis Napoleon? If, above all, 
it were not for the benefit conferred 
on one section of the community a 
the wrongs and misfortunes whic 
bring another section down to the 
very dust, how could we, who have 
either hearts to feel or heads to think, 
sleep in our beds or keep ourselves 
outside St. Luke’s? Let us look at 
this subject of compensation a little 
more narrowly, and see whether we 
cannot draw up from the depths of 
our philosophy some draughts of 
comfort for those whom the rapid 
movements and magic changes of 
these eventful times are fast over- 
whelming with sorrow and per- 
plexity. 

The great consideration which in- 
duces us to make this attempt to 
comfort desponding minds, is the 
grand scale upon which all our so- 
cial catastrophes are now cast. So 

eat is the concentration of human 

ings in certain centres of manu- 
facturing and commercial activity, 
80 vast the expenditure of capital 
upon certain branches of manu- 
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facture, and so dense the population 
which that expenditure is the means 
of attracting, that every stagnation of 
trade, every new invention in ma- 
chinery, every indulgence of a de- 
praved taste among the operatives, 
every strike for higher wages, and 
every innovation upon the esta- 
blished mode of conducting business, 
brings in its train an amount of mi- 
sery perfectly appalling to contem- 
plate. The privation of the human 
unit is multiplied into so grand a 
total of suffering, that the thought of 
it weighs like a nightmare on the 
heart and conscience of every man 
endowed with a grain of feeling, or 
the smallest modicum of imagination. 
For our own parts we are free to 
confess, that even the philosophy 
which we are about to impart to our 
readers for their edification and com- 
fort is often almost powerless for 
our own consolation. In the pre- 
sence of continental revolutions, the 
great Irish famine, the cholera, the 
railroad mania, and the death of a 
great statesman, still casting their 
dark shadows around us, and slop 
— Gorham controversies, and 

opish perversions, combining to 
worry and perplex us, we should be 
more or less than mortal if even a 
sound philosophy could suffice, in 
all moods and tempers of the mind, 
to comfort and reassure us. But 
bright forms, radiant with hope, are 
springing up from the very dark- 
est of these shadows. There is 
Plenty with an overflowing cornu- 
copia, Industry receiving an un- 
wonted recompense, and Content- 
ment smiling at his side; while 
Pauperism has received a check, and 
Revolution and Chartism are stricken 
with despair: meanwhile the Conti- 
nent, with one exception, has set- 
tled down into peace, Ireland is 
visibly convalescent, and England 
moving steadily forward in her 
glorious career of internal prosper- 
ity and external usefulness. Here, 

LL 
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then, we have a whole batch of 
compensations to set off against the 
evils which we are now suffering, or 
from the effects of which we have 
but partially recovered. Let us see 
how far our theory of compensations 
will bear a closer examination. 

The working of a principle of com- 
pensation on a large scale is admi- 
rably illustrated by the case of rail- 
roads. Within the memory of every 
grown-up man and woman an un- 
—— revolution has been 

rought about in our mode of tra- 
velling. For macadamised roads, 
made and repaired by agricultural 
labourers, or paupers drafted from 
the workhouse, thousands of miles 
of permanent way, with embank- 
ments, tunnels, viaducts, and bridges 
of all sorts and shapes, constructed in 
every direction by armies of ‘ nay- 
vies!’ For a system of stage- 
coaches, fast horses, and comfort- 
able roadside inns, with their staff 
of steady coachmen, alert ostlers, and 
thriving Bonifaces, preaching in their 
efficient way, in a fair proportion of 
all the country towns and villages of 
England, the value of time, a vast 
apparatus of locomotives, with long 
trains of carriages, stately stations, 
electric telegraphs, and other inge- 
nious contrivances, worked into one 
unrivalled system of mechanical 
adaptations, inculcating this great 
lesson in a still more authoritative 
way! For horses and fodder, the 
rearing and growth of the rural dis- 
tricts, iron, brass, and coal, the pro- 
duce of the mine, the furnace, and 
the factory! What a wonderful 
lay of compensations must have 
n required to bring about this 
revolution in locomotion, without 
adding, as far as we can judge, a 
single death from starvation to the 
always small list of casualties of that 
nature! And when people shall 
have been quite shaken into their 
pew = what an increase of na- 
tional wealth, in the form of time 
economised bearing its 
money! 

The railroad system alone would 
supply materials for a whole treatise 
and example on compensations. We 
select one out of many. The railroads 
were accused of cutting upthecountry 
and destroying its natural beauties, 
of encroaching on ornamental private 
property, and of throwing many 


value in 
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thousands of acres of good land out 
of cultivation. True; but they have 
replaced the charms of nature by the 
ewe and triumphs of art, and 
eightened many a scene of beauty 
by stately architectural forms; they 
have healed the wounds inflicted on 
proprietary taste by the balsam of 
very sufficient pecuniary compensa- 
tion; and for land thrown out of 
cultivation, they have greatly cheap- 
ened the conveyance both of manure 
and of produce to land previously 
cut off from economical markets. 
And lastly, if any cause of complaint 
had remained to the landed interest 
and the country party, the railroad 
has thrown in the more than suffi- 
cient compensation of a most liberal 
contribution to the poor-rate. 

This leads us to speak of the state 
and prospects of agriculture. No 
doubt the agricultural interest is at 
present greatly depressed; no doubt 
the price of corn is too low to be 
fully compensated by the abundant 
yield which mainly contributed to 
produce it. To our minds, too, there 
is good reason to believe that low 
prices will continue to prevail for a 
short cycle of years, to be as cer- 
tainly succeeded (with free-trade, or 
without it) by another short cycle of 
scanty harvests and high prices. 
This seems to be the order of na- 
ture: first, two or three years of 
more than average temperature and 
less than average moisture ; and then 
a few years of low temperature and 
heavy falls of rain: and this state 
of things not confined to one country, 
but extending over a very consider- 
able portion of the globe. The hot 
and dry years are good wheat years ; 
the cold and moist years are fatal to 
the wheat crop. High and low 
prices are, therefore, in the nature 
of things, and only in part dependent 
on fiscal regulations. Thus, at the 
present moment, protected France 
shares, with unprotected England, 
the rural drawback of low prices. 
And here we notice the first com- 
pensation. France, which suffers at 
present more even than England, 
finds in England a market for its 
superabundant produce, and with it 
some vent for its dangerous pro- 
vincial discontent. But it is at home 
that we must look for the principal 
compensations for the agricultural 
depression produced by the low 
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rice of corn. In the first place, 

ere is the compensation, often 
overlooked but not the less real, of a 
diminished price of the first neces- 
saries of life to the producer himself, 
to his family and household; se- 
condly, the farmer can procure at a 
more economical rate the produce 
which he does not raise, but which he 
requires for the feeding of stock; 
thirdly, if he have previously paid 
wages duly proportioned to the then 
price of food, he can safely reduce 
them, and ifajust rent, he may demand 
a reduction at least proportioned to 
the landlord’s gain in the shape of 
cheap provisions. Further, as cheap 
food results from large production, 
he must of necessity employ rather 
more than less labour, and so still 
further reduce the poor-rate already 
diminished by the low price of food 
consumed within the workhouse. 
The burden of county-rates is also 
diminished ; for cheap food means a 
lower expenditure on the inmates of 
es and a reduction in the num- 

rofcommitments, All these com- 
pensations, however, are trivial when 
compared with the great gain to the 
nation by a diminished price of the 
first necessaries of life. fees not all 
history teach us that cheap food 
means, not merely less crime and 
less pauperism, but less political ex- 
citement —in orderly communities 
fewer riots, in turbulent ones fewer 
revolutions? Riots and revolutions 
are, as we all know, the common 
consequences of want of employment 
in dense town populations; and that 
want of employment is always coin- 
cident with a high price of provisions, 
and rapidly disappears as the price 
of food falls. In our English towns, 
with our liberty of action and speech, 
dear food and scanty o¢cupation, if 
they proceed beyond turbulent pub- 
lic meetings, show themselves in con- 
flicts with the police; but in Paris 
the same causes work out into revo- 
lutions. We are convinced that all 
the revolutions of France have been 
really due to these causes, and not 
to mere political theories ; and just 
because the price of food is now very 
low, we do not look forward to 
another revolution emanating from 
that centre of turbulence till we 
again enter upon the cycle of dear 
food. One obvious advantage of 
this view of the case is, that it lowers 
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disturbances and revolutions from 
the high dignity of children of the 
intellect and conscience, to the less 
flattering parentage of the appetite 
cheated of its due supply of food, 
If we are right, and more faith is 
really to be placed in the low price 
of food than in the sword of Chan- 
garnier, the English agriculturist, 
in common with the rest of the 
world, may thank what he regards 
as a personal calamity for the peace 
which is so necessary an element in 
the prosperity of all nations, and of all 
the individuals of which they consist. 
The rationale of this order of com- 
pensations is very simple. A low 
price of food immediately affects 
every consumer in the kingdom. 
He pays less for the loaf of bread, 
and the pence which he thus saves 
are spent in clothing, books, and 
other common necessaries, and in 
luxuries bordering upon them. The 
demand on the retail dealer is soon 
felt in the wholesale warehouse, and 
thence is transmitted to the great 
seats of manufacture. In this way 
the depression of the agriculturist 
leads inevitably to the elevation of 
the manufacturing interest. The 
two will then, for the first time, 
flourish in harmony, when cheap 
food shall be fully compensated b 
increased production. ‘This, accord- 
ing to the modern school of political 
economy, is the destined work of 
free-trade, with its corollaries of 
free labour and diminished taxation. 
Taxation, too, has its theory of 
compensations. The most econo- 
mical way of raising a large revenue 
is by a few moderate excise and 
customs’ duties on articles of prime 
necessity, or of decided popular pre- 
ference, such as corn, tea and coffee, 
sugar, beer, spirits, and tobacco. If 
these are well chosen, and not so 
large as to be oppressive, every re- 
mission of other more objectionable 
imposts will find its compensation in 
an enlarged consumption of the arti- 
cles just specified; at the same time 
that the public will benefit by the 
removal of restrictions, and the re- 
duction of staffs of officials, large in 
proportion to the revenue collected. 
This is the true secret of the elasti- 
city of the revenue, of which we hear 
so much. Reductions of duty sti- 
mulate the consumption of the arti- 


cle from which the tax has been 
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partially remitted, and release money 
for expenditure on other taxable 
commodities; while the entire re- 
mission of an oppressive fiscal inter- 
ference with labour and production 
is amply repaid by the purchase of 
articles still standing on the list of 
the tax-gatherer, We may proceed, 
therefore, for years to come, in the 
path on which we have so happily 
entered, of reducing and repealing 
taxes on production, on health, on 
knowledge, secure in the compensa- 
tion provided by the very nature of 
things, in the enlarged consumption 
of the great necessaries and prime 
luxuries of life. In this view of the 
matter, corn is a very proper object 
of the very moderate duty of 1s., or 
25 per cent on a price of 40s. a 
quarter ; and we do not think that 
any but the most ultra free-traders 
could object to its being raised to 5 
or 6 per cent, that is to say, to 2s. or 
2s. 6d. the quarter. It would be 
much better to make this very small 
addition to the price of wheat than 
to be compelled to retain the odious 
excise duties on paper and soap, and 
the universally condemned taxes on 
health and knowledge. The addi- 
tion of 1s. 6d. a quarter to the duty 
on wheat would raise the price of the 
best wheaten bread somewhat less 
than a farthing the quartern loaf, 
which would be a very inconsiderable 
price to pay for the repeal of those 
obnoxious and obstructive imposts. 
If the country - party could be 
brought to ask for so reasonable a 
duty on corn for the sake of revenue, 
and the relief of other burdens, they 
would meet with support from mo- 
derate men who will strenuously 
oppose a tax for the sake of pro- 
tection. 

But the most interesting subject 
to which to apply a theory of com- 
pensation, 4s that which is now 
attracting so much attention and 
sympathy under the name of the 
Slop-system. Even this evil is not 
without its bright side. By provid- 
ing cheap clothing for the masses, it 
has met a demand which it was of 
the first importance to supply, and 
has been instrumental, to a certain 
degree, in diminishing the numbers 
of ragged and ill-dressed people. But 
it has had another good result. It 
has brought within much narrower 
limits the old system of doing busi- 
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ness at the West End, by means of 
long credits and high prices,—a sys- 
tem which compelled the punctual 
paymaster to discharge the debts of 
dishonest noblemen aad gentlemen, 
who were accordingly clothed at his 
charge, very much to their own sa- 
tisfaction and his disgust. Through 
the competition of Messrs. Moses, 
Hyam, and Nicoll, this system has 
happily received its death-blow, to 
the great relief of poor parsons, doc- 
tors, and lawyers. Perhaps, we may 
add to this list of compensations the 
occasion which the slop-system has 
given to the trial, under kind and 
generous auspices, of the attractive 
theory of ‘Christian Socialism,’-—a 
theory which even those who, like 
ourselves, are sceptical of its success, 
must desire to see fairly tried. In 
this place we must again revert to 
the inquiries still being carried on by 
the able Correspondents of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. Those who have read 
their letters with the attention they 
deserve, will see that the general 
tendency of all their revelations is 
to prove a progressive diminution in 
the wages of industry. Now, if this 
great evil were not, in any degree, 
counterbalanced by a tendency of an 
opposite kind; if reduction of wages 
were the almost universal rule, and 
increased remuneration for labour 
the one exception; or, worse still, if 
the tendency to depreciation were 
universal instead of general, we 
might well give ourselves up to de- 
spondency. But happily, in this as 
in other things,,we shall find com- 
ensation at work if we look for it. 
et us take one or two cases by way 
of illustration. 
Not very many years ago, when the 
roduction of glass was burdened and 
Seanad by a heavy excise duty, 
the number of men employed in the 
trade fell short of 3000. The num- 
ber increased with the reduction of 
duty, and still further with its total 
repeal. It is now, at least, five times 
what it was; and the workmen are 
employed at good wages, while the 
masters are making high profits, and 
sanguine of their ability in due 
time to monopolize the export trade, 
and to place this beautiful material 
high on our list of staples. Here is 
another example of a different kind. 
Mr. Rowland Hill's post-office re- 
form has not only added materially 
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to the number of men previously 
employed in that great national esta- 
blishment, if not at liberal, at least 
at sufficient wages, but, at the same 
time, has indirectly stimulated and 
extended the manufacture of paper, 
and called into existence a branch of 
industry in which women are largely 
employed, at living wages—we mean 
envelope-folding. 

It was not many years ago that— 
thanks to the late Sir Robert Peel 
—that invaluable body, the police, 
was called into existence, which now 
counts its men by thousands. Still 
more recently, the railroad-system 
has given birth to its enormous corps 
of engine-drivers, stokers, guards, 
police, station-masters, and clerks, 
with officials too numerous to men- 
tion ; so that, while it is the inevita- 
ble tendency of old established trades 
to become overstocked, and to suffer 
a depreciation of wages proportioned. 
to the glut of hands, there is, on the 
other hand, an equally strong ten- 
dency in capital rendered unpro- 
ductive by this excessive competition 
to find for itself new investments 
in manufactures and undertakings, 
which necessitate a rate of wages in 
proportion to the skill they demand, 
or the responsibility they impose. 
And there is a similar tendency in a 
civilized, prosperous, and growing 
community,. to the creation of new 
and remunerative employments un- 
der Government, such as the office 
of the Registrar-general, with its 
large staff of paid officials at head- 
quarters, and scattered through all 
the chief centres of population. 

We must not, therefore, allow our- 
selves to be dispirited by looking 
only at the worst side of the great 
labour-market, while we ignore these 
great and obvious compensations. If 
we take this one-sided course, it is 
much to be feared that, instead of 
being stimulated to exertion by the 
pressure of great and acknowledged 
evils, we shall be paralyzed by the 
apparent hopelessness of every at- 
tempt at improvement. For our own 
part, we earnestly deprecate such an 
unwise procedure, and are deter- 
mined to encourage in ourselves, and 
all who will listen to us, a hopeful 
and cheerful view of things. In spite 
of sweaters and middle-men, and the 
tyranny of the public-house, we can- 
not bring ourselves to despair of the 
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working-classes. We feel that the 
evils which oppress them are in 
course of removal, while the com- 
pensations by which their lot may 
be rendered more tolerable are on 
the increase. The repeal of the ex- 
cise on soap and paper must soon 
follow the abolition of the excise on 
bricks, to the great and rapid en- 
largement of the field of remunera- 
tive employment. ‘The substitution 
of an equitable house-tax for the 
odious and preposterous window-tax 
(a boon which no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can long withhold from 
us), will tend to the same happy 
result. Other fiscal and economic 
reforms must follow, of which that 
most shiftless and uninventive of 
mortals, a Whig Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, can, as yet, form no con- 
ception. But come they will, to the 
great relief of all producers and con- 
sumers, agricultural and manufac- 
turing. Nor must we omit from our 
list of compensations in store for the 
working-man, the promised improve- 
ments in our houses and cities, which 
sanitary reform carried into practice 
will inevitably effect, or the bless- 
ing of cheap justice in the form of 
county courts, or the diminution of 
crime which must follow almost any 
alteration of our present mode of 
dealing with criminals, to say no- 
thing of the reform of those bad 
habits of ours, and those accumu- 
lated negligences which have brought 
so many criminals into existence. 

By the few examples which we 
have adduced, we have by no means 
exhausted our subject. We might 
have spoken of compensations for the 
waste of money and loss of life on the 
coast of Africa; of compensations for 
the manifold evils inflicted by poor- 
laws; of compensations for the evils 
attendant on a careless distribution 
ofalms. We might have shown how 
all these evils are in some small 
degree compensated by the consci- 
ousness of kind intentions, and an 
unaffected desire to do good. We 
might have placed the workings of a 
merciful and generous disposition in 
one scale, and the blunderings of a 
zeal without discretion in the other, 
and showed how much better it has 
been for us to have failed in all our 
benevolent schemes than never to have 
been moved by these kindly aspira- 
tions. We look forward with hope 
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and confidence, because we feel that 
the benevolence which prompted the 
blockade of the African coast, the 
indiscriminate public charity of poor- 
laws, and the equally indiscriminate 
private charity which created and 
supports our beggars, and recruits 
the ranks of our thieves, still sur- 
vives, and only requires the guid- 
ance of a little common sense, and 
sound political economy, to produce 
moral results worthy to take rank 
with the greatest mechanical tri- 
umphs of our age. 

We have lately had some painful 
but most instructive lessons in that 
science, which is to a nation what 
domestic economy is to a household, 
or personal good management to an 
individual. France has disturbed 
and frightened us by a revolution; 
but she has given us an invalu- 
able lesson in the utter failure of 
the improvised counterpart of our 
own Poor-law—the ateliers nation- 
aux; and unhappy Ireland, among 
the items of instruction grafted on 
her famine, has taught us the fu- 
tility and danger of national works, 
and the gigantic abuses to which all 
such methods of relief are exposed. 
A few more such lessons, and we 
shall begin to understand, that nei- 
ther nations nor individuals can 
create employment on a large scale; 
that their power extends little fur- 
ther than to transfer capital from 
one pursuit to another—from one 
set of men who are employed, to an- 
other who are in want of employ- 
ment,—the transfer being made with 
loss of time by unnecessary and un- 
skilful agents, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, from a more to a less worthy 
class of recipients. Our readers need 
not to be reminded that this is the 
view over and over again propounded 
im these pages, of that precious de- 
vice of 300 years’ standing, for quar- 
tering a sixteenth of the community 
on the industry of the remainder, 
known as the English Poor-law—a 
law which cannot possibly effect any 
balance of good, or save one soul 
from starving, but which may, and 
does, impoverish the nation, and de- 

e the honest working-man, whom 
it first ruins and then punishes. The 
Union surgeons shall tell us whe- 
ther it does not degrade one class, at 
least, of its officials. As we have 
said before, our compensation in this 
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case must be looked for in the good 
intentions which first established, and 
now support, this disastrous law, to 
which may certainly be added the 
habits of business which it tends to 
foster in country gentlemen and 
clergymen, and the good education 
which it is sometimes the means o 
giving to certain poor children who 
might otherwise have grown up un- 
taught and ignorant. 

Such is a very imperfect outline 
of a great theory of compensation, 
destined, as we think, to administer 
comfort, and to prove suggestive 
of vast reforms in -the domain of 
Government. Let us hope that, 
strengthened and encouraged by the 
philosophy which lies at the root of 
this theory, we may devote these 
piping times of peace, and this short 
cycle of abundance and consequent 
surplus revenue, to such practical 
measures as may lighten the bur- 
dens of industry, loosen the remain- 
ing shackles of trade, and simplify 
all the procedures of law and‘all the 
transactions of business. But that 
such things may come to pass, we 
must free ourselves from the un- 
heard-of ministerial tyranny which 
prolonged the Quixotic crusade on 
the coast of Africa ; the incompetency 
which could find no substitute for the 
window-tax ; and the sophistry which 
would have justified the refusal to 
the people of the inestimable boon 
of cheap law. The continuance in 
office of men with whom such things 
are possible, is one of the few evils 
for which we can discover little or 
no compensation. 

We must also confess ourselves at 
a loss to apply our theory of com- 
pensation to the unhappy divisions 
in our Church, and the secessions 
even now taking place to the Church 
of Rome. It is not easy to appl 
any economic theory to events wine 
belong to a domain so different. 
Nevertheless we do not suffer our- 
selves to be greatly disquieted by 
this retrograde movement towards a 
religion solemnly disallowed by our 
Protestant ancestors. We do not 
forget that the physical plagues and 
pestilences of the middle ages were, 
more than once, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by strange mental epidemics ; 
to wit, the dancing mania and the 
processions of the flagellants; and 
we have good reason to remember 
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that the first epidemic of cholera was 
nearly coincident, in point of time, 
with the French Revolution of 1830, 
and our own vehement Reform agi- 
tation. Nor is the analogy very 
strained or far-fetched, which would 
compare the cholera on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and the late revolu- 
tionary convulsions of the Continent, 
with the Irish fever and the Popish 
secession. We have already endea- 
voured to lower the dignity of revo- 
lutions, by representing them as 
affairs of the belly; we offer their 
admirers the alternative of receiving 
them as mental epidemics, and we 
are willing to comprize the late 
events in the Church of England in 
the same complimentary category. 
Of a truth we cannot bring ourselves 
to look upon this secession in any 
other light than as a sad mental 
epidemic,—the result of a morbid 
excitement of a body of hypochon- 
driacs, seeking for comfort but find- 
ing none, till they have at length 
settled down in a belief in the arch- 

uack of Rome; just as so many of 
the great and learned among us are 
daily finding comfort for imaginary 
maladies in the sugar-globules of the 
followers of Hahnemann. We can- 
not bring ourselves to view the ad- 
hesion of one noble lord to the 
doctrines of the Italian Superchrist, 
with more alarm than the patronage 
extended by another to the newest 
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medical heresy. There is, probably, 
as little wisdom and knowledge of 
the true merits of the theological as 
of the medical controversy. But we 
shall be met by the objection, that 
many of the seceders are men of 
great learning and acumen. Granted; 
but beyond all doubt, among the 
tens of thousands who have joined 
themselves to the followers of Joe 
Smith junior, in the State of De- 
seret, there are to be found hun- 
dreds, to whose shrewd common 
sense and native acuteness in most 
matters as much violence is done 
by the religion of the hidden tablets, 
as tothe much higher attainments of 
the men who, after condemning Rome 
in language of surpassing eloquence, 
have lapsed into a belief in that most 
extraordinary of Christian creeds. 
But they who allowed the defence 
of the Church of England, once 
threatened with a heavy blow and 
great discouragement, to degenerate 
into a Church Idolatry, ought to 
have foreseen that, in a competition 
of that sort, the pure Church of 
England, modestly and timidly as- 
serting its divine claims, could have 
no chance with the presumptuous 
and dogmatic pretensions of Rome. 
They flirted with the deceitful and 
treacherous woman of the Seven 
Hills, and they are now folded in 
her loathsome embrace. 


To maltreat a native is considered a meritorious act.—Vol. II. p. 37. 
The very brutes that perish are not so treated.—Jbid. p. 36. 


APTAIN HERVEY is not an 

eloquent or brilliant writer. It 
would be hard to pick out of the 
three volumes before us one chance 
page here and there which should 
deserve the approval of a literary 
critic. Nor does the narrative make 
up by stirring adventures for a slip- 
shod, ungrammatical style. The 
nearest approach to warfare in which 
we find him engaged is some chance 
dispute with petty local authorities, 
whether in the French or British 
territories ; or, again, a sham fight, 
one of which operations occupies a 


large portion of two chapters. His 
wanderings, confined to the Madras 
presidency, consist merely of a sea- 
voyage from Madras to Mangalore, 
on the western, or Coromandel coast, 
touching at Cochin and other places 
by the way; a march across the 
breadth of the presidency from Man- 
galore to Vellore; various marches 
and countermarches between Vellore, 
Poonamullie, Cuddalore (the south 
ernmost limit of our author's duty), 
and Madras ; a voyage to the ‘Tenas- 
serim and back, and stay of a few 
months at Moulmein ; and a final sea- 
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voyage from Madras to Masulipatam 
(the limit of his service to the north- 
ward), with return by land to Ma- 
dras. The narrative of his travel, 
thus restricted, generally, to the 
most beaten tracks, is, therefore, 
equally insufficient to supply the 
want of adventure by novelty of 
local description. Still less can he 
boast of that intimacy with the higher 
ranks of native society which imparts 
much of their value to Mrs. Parkes’s 
unwieldy volumes.* You might 
read his three volumes through and 
through, and scarcely guess that such 
a creature existed as a native gentle- 
man; and, although apparently fa- 
miliar with the colloquial language 
of the country, he seems to have 
spent his ten years in India, like 
most of his brother-officers, without 
feeling the slightest interest in the 
literary treasures of the language, or 
the perplexing mysteries of Brah- 
minical civilization and worship. 

We have, therefore, obviously to 
deal with a man of limited breadth 
of mind, of limited grasp, as well as 
opportunity, of observation ; one who 
will not go out of his way to see that 
which does not fall within his own 
immediate province; who travels 
along the common highways of 
thought, and the common highways 
of fact, without turning astray to the 
right or to the left, or looking much 
beyond the surface of what he sees. 
His object in publication, he tells us, 
* is to be useful to his fellow-soldiers ;’ 
and the whole work answers simply 
to the design. Now the testimony 
of such a writer on any point of ge- 
neral interest acquires a peculiar 
value precisely in proportion to the 
restricted nature of his object, to the 
narrowness of his vision. If he 
pointg,put any evils, they must be 
gross and glaring ones. 

We find, however, another cir- 
cumstance which gives especial weight 
to Captain Hervey’s testimony, in 
the simple and often ludicrous 
straightforwardness of the man him- 
self. Few other writers would have 
recorded against themselves such 
tales as Captain Hervey,—how he 
went to bed on guard, and was 
waked up by ‘a poke in the ribs’ 
from an orderly, saying that ‘ the 
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field-officer sahib wanted him,’ and 
got up with the perspiration pouring 
from him, and ‘ visions of courts- 
martial and all kinds of punishment 
flitting before him ;’ how he used to 
shoot at ducks and hens, and once 
let fly into the brigadier’s flock of 
geese, and went out snipe-shooting 
in silk stockings; how he got drunk 
once in his life, and how, ‘ when in 
bed, the room and everything in it 
seemed to turn round, and the sen- 
sation he experienced was dreadful ;’ 
how, again, he used to indulge in 
‘the unsportsmanlike amusement of 
shooting dogs,’ until, one day, he 
very nearly sent a ball through the 
head of his cook, ‘who was at the 
time pouring soup into a tureen,’ and 
thereby lost the soup, and had to 
pay for the tureen, which the cook 
upset in his fright, after which he 
‘never fired at dogs again ;’ how he 
tumbled into the water at one time, 
and into the mud another; above 
all, how he fell in love, and lost his 
company hy neglecting to make some 
stoppage from the pay of his men 
one fine day, for the sake of ‘ a par- 
ticular engagement to go and see his 
fair flame ;’ then parted from his 
lady-love, and received in due time 
‘a tin box with a slice of her wed- 
ding-cake in it.’ Let our readers 
imagine the rich naiveté of the story 
from its description in the contents : 
‘ A griffin’s love and its concomitant 
evils—a warning against similar 
folly’! 

It is this simplicity against himself 
which enables the reader to smile 
over the complacent egotism with 
which Captain Hervey exhibits his 
own good qualities, or chuekles over 
the foibles of others. For instance, 
he will tell us how he studied the 
Hindustanee grammar, worked the 
ship’s course, &c. in going out, in- 
stead of gambling, smoking, or 
drinking, like his companions ; how, 
on being conducted to the cadets’ 
quarters at Madras, he ‘ engaged no 
servants... kept his own keys, 
his own money, and never left his 
room without taking the key in his 
pocket ;’ how, being ‘ever on the 
qui vive against robbery or imposi- 
tion,’ he determined on never chang- 
ing more than a sovereign at a time ; 
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how well he pleased his major and 
adjutant by his first display of mili- 
tary skill; how, after that one un- 
fortunate bout above referred to, 
*he joined in many merry makings,’ 
was ‘ present at many parties where 
drinking was carried on to great 
excess, but ‘is happy in being 
able to declare that he has in- 
variably left the table perfectly 
sober ;’ and ‘what a consolation it 
has been to him to be able to look 
quietly at all that was going on 
without losing possession of his senses, 
as many others did.’ (O fie, Captain 
Hervey! did you never read of the 
Pharisee, who thanked God for not 
being as other menare?) Or, again, 
how, after that. melancholy love 
affair, ‘he never neglected his duty 
again,’ and ‘does not think it likely 
he ever shall ;’ or how he discomfited 
his brigadier, who was in the habit 
of watching the ensigns’ post with 
his long glass, by daubing upon a 
sheet of foolscap, which he stuck up 
in the window, the words, ‘ Pray 
what are you looking at?’ or hoaxed 
a short-sighted fellow-griffin by 
making him fire at a floating earthen- 
pot instead of a duck, &c. All these 
details, in their literalness as well 
as in their littleness, by bringing 
out into full light the whole cha- 
racter of the writer, with its weak- 
nesses and with its good qualities, 
completely assure us against any 
likelihood of exaggeration or poetical 
treatment when he enters upon larger 
subjects. 

Nor can Captain Hervey be ac- 
cused, according to English ideas, 
either of extreme squeamishness of 
conscience, or of anything like pre- 
co in favour of the native popu- 
ation. His final opinion of the na- 
tives is, that their character ‘is a 
perfect puzzle ; the more you try to 
get an insight into it, the more in- 
tricate does it become.’ That ‘there 
are honest men among them, he will 
allow; but taking them as a body, 
he looks upon them as the diame- 
trically opposite. They never hesi- 
tate to tell a falsehood to meet their 
own views.’ The roguery of native 
servants forms a frequent staple of 
remark. He has a long passage on 
the Eurasians, or Indo-Britons of 
Madras, the mixed offspring of the 
European and the native, with whom 
he especially cautions his brother- 
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officers not to mingle, and seems to 
think it quite right that ‘ respectable 
people’ should ‘ keep at arms’ length’ 
all ‘who are known to associate with 
these sable-browed individuals.’ As 
to the moonshees, or teachers, he 
‘looks upon them, generally, as the 
veriest humbugs that can be met 
with among the natives.’ He relates, 
without the slightest comment, how, 
when the required number of coolies, 
or bearers, was not collected at a 
particular station on the line of 
march, the colonel gave orders to 
bring together as many as could 
be procured, and had them im- 
prisoned, as well as one of the 
principal men, ‘ until the number 
wanted were produced by the others, 
threatening them with similar treat- 
ment if they did not immediately 
exert themselves.’ Or he will tell 
us of a chess-playing colonel, who, 
for want of adversaries, ‘would in- 
variably give orders to the non- 
commissioned officer going on in 
advance the previous evening, not to 
fail in securing for him the best 
chess-players in the town or village 
[what a country, in which every 
village is expected to contain chess- 
players !] to which he was going ;’ 
and how, on one occasion, when none 
could be found, our author himself 
‘went into the village, and, pretend- 
ing to be in a violent passion, seized 
hold of the butcher, who, seated in 
his stall, was- quietly vending his 
meat...accused him of having cheated 
some of his men, and insisted on his 
coming instantly before the com- 
manding officer. ‘The rest of the 
adventure (ludicrous enough in itself, 
and which ended favourably for the 
pockets of the victims) is too long to 
be quoted ; but it shows sufficiently, 
as well as the previous instance, the 
small fear of actions for false im- 
prisonment, or for assault and bat- 
tery, entertained by officers in India. 
Greatly, on the other hand, does 
Captain Hervey resent, when shooting 
with a friend on the French territory, 
the affront offered to them by ‘a mob 
of black ryots’ (peasants), who must 
fain arrest them for ‘ peppering a 
reaper pretty smartly.” Whilst if he 
should find a gross fraud practised 
upon the Sepoys in the bazaar on the 
line of march, under colour of the 
official tariff, by selling rice of in- 
ferior quality at double the price 
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paid in the village hard by, he may 
give to a single Sepoy a present of a 
rupee’s worth, but goes ‘ back to 
camp,’ and says ‘not a word to any 
one. 

It will thus be seen that Captain 
Hervey is, at all events, no senti- 
mental philo-Hindoo—no Quixotical 
redresser of wrong. Let us see, then, 
what is the judgment which such a 
man passes upon the conduct of his 
countrymen in India,—upon their 
relations with their native fellow- 
subjects,—upon the paternal care of 
the Government for those in its em- 
ploy,—upon the state of the country 
at large, where he is compelled to 
observe it in the routine of his mili- 
oF duties. 

tunkenness appears to be a pre- 
valent, if not a universal, vice. As 
to the officers, it is not ‘a matter of 
every-day occurrence’ for ‘two or 
three’ to ‘go home reeling’ from 
the mess. Nor is this confined to the 
younger ones. ‘If a salutary check 
were enforced upon the appetites of 
the young men, and a good example 
set by the seniors present, he thinks 
that such things would not take place 
at all. Of the European pensioners 
at Cuddalore he says,— 

These poor old fellows, of whom there 
are many, live in the most abject, squalid 
state. They and their numerous fami- 
lies eke out a miserable existence, with 
no employment... . no thoughts save 
those of the arrack-bottle. ...I have 
myself witnessed many distressing scenes 
among the poor pensioners, which I 
would not have believed on other 
testimony than that of my own eyes. 
Men and women lying drunk in the 
same house; children rolling about in 
filth and dirt, crying with hunger; 
husband and wife fighting with each 
other under the influence of liquor,— 
even lying in the ditches or on the 
road-side, or reeling home in a disgrace- 
ful state of intoxication. Many is the 
poor fellow or wretched woman I have 
been obliged to see locked up in the cells, 
raving from the effects of drink, knock- 
ing themselves against the walls and 
doors in frantic efforts to get out. Poor 
wretches, and nothing is apparently done 
to check such a mode of life, such dis- 
graceful proceedings ! 

He says elsewhere of the European 
soldiers, — 

People may say and write what they 
like to the contrary, but our poor un- 
fortunate countrymen in India drink 
most dreadfully, and so do the women, 
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and so do the children, too, when they 
can get it. Speak to an European or 
his wife, and if they do not one or both 
smell of arrack, I am sadly mistaken. 
The same vice is, of course, pre- 
valent amongst the natives. Of the 
Madras Sepoys (not to speak of 
moonshees or of servants) it is said,— 


It is a well-known fact, that our native 
troops are given to spirituous liquors. 
These they partake of, at times, to a 
fearful extent; but... . they do all 
they can to conceal their propensities 
under the garb of assumed sobriety 
or I myself have seen Hindoos 
and Moslems together, cheek by jowl, 
in the arrack-shop, and I have also seen 
them rolling drunk in the ditch; their 
castes and religion are matters of second- 
ary consideration. ... And, again, I 
have met with men who have boasted of 
both, and declared their utter detestation 
of brandy or arrack, get so intoxicated 
from the effects of that pernicious drug 
opium, that they have not been able to 
tell what they were about. 


And this misconduct is directly 
traced to European example :— 


The evil effects of this propensity 
among the troops are more numerous 
than I can enter upon. They are at- 
tended with most serious consequences,— 
robberies, murder, mutiny, and insubor- 
dination. .. . But is it at all to be won- 
dered at, if the common soldiery indulge 
in so baneful a practice, when they have 
so powerful an example set them by their 
own officers? Do the former not see 
the latter addicted to what they them- 
selves pretend to abhor, and try to pre- 
vent amongst their men? Does not the 
guard at the mess freguently—nay, every 
day, behold instances of inebriety, some 
one leaving the table more in liquor than 
he ought [!] to be? Do not the order- 
lies on duty, coming to the officers’ 
houses, see them drinking and smoking 
at all hours of the day? And do they 
not sometimes find them in such a con- 
dition as not to be able to do anything ? 
Do not the men in the ranks see their 
officers sometimes even come on parade 
in a disgraceful state ? . . . How is it that 
such doings are allowed to go on... 
day after day, week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, un- 
noticed, unpunished ? and yet, if a poor 
unfortunate private happens to be caught 
drunk, or having the semblance of being 
so—if he smells of liquor, even, is he 
not instantly confined a prisoner,, and 
does he not undergo severe chastisement, 
while his superiors do the very same 
‘thing with impunity, and that, too, some 
of them, every day ? 

To be strict observers of religious 
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forms would be a mockery for men 
so behaving. Of course, we are not 
surprized when Captain Hervey tells 
us that ‘not more than two or three 
of the whole number of officers’ in 
his first regiment ‘ever went to 
church.’ He adds :— 


I have known old as well as young go 
on from week to week, month to month, 
and year to year, without ever entering 
the house of prayer; treating the place 
of worship with disdain and contumely ; 
looking at the whole as a farce. . . . Mak- 
ing a practice of laughing at everything 
connected with religion; quoting pas- 
sages from Scripture in a taunting and 
irreverent manner ; blaspheming, swear- 
ing, and cursing; taking God’s holy 
name in vain; making mention of our 
blessed Saviour in terms of ridicule; and 
yet no notice is taken of such proceed- 
ings. .. . But any other impropriety of 
conduct or dereliction of duty is con- 
sidered a heinows crime, and made sub- 
ject of severe censure or punishment. 
AND WE CALL OURSELVES CurisTIANs! 

Of course, the result is that Christ’s 
Gospel is disgraced. 

I have often heard the natives make 
remarks in regard to our religion. ‘ You 
call yourselves Christians,’ they say; 
“you profess temperance, soberness, and 
chastity ; you preach against idolatry: 
do you show by your lives that you act 
up to these professions? Where is your 
temperance ?—You are always drinking. 
Where is your soberness ?>—You are al- 
ways getting drunk. Where is your 
chastity? Whom do you worship ?— 
Not God, surely! Do you practise 
charity? No, for you are always quar- 
relling amongst yourselves, finding fault 
with and scandalizing your neighbours. 
Your belly is your god, vanity and self- 
indulgence are your worship, and your 
religion is nothing. We would rather 
be as we are than change to a religion 
the professors of which give us such poor 
specimens of their sincerity.’ Such and 
similar opinions have I frequently heard 
from respectable native individuals. And 
this is the general opinion of the Indian 
community ; and this is the reason why 
our missionaries find it so difficult to 
make converts to the true faith. 


But listen to what follows :— 

Ifit should so happen that any natives 
are converted, they are so to answer their 
Own purposes, and become worse than 
they were before. Can there bea greater 
set of rascals, drunkards, thieves, and 
reprobates, than the generality of native 
Christians ?... They are looked upon 
by their fellow-countrymen as the most 
degraded of all castes. The worst cha- 
racters in our regiments are Christians ; 
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and it is no uncommon thing to have 
some such remark as the following made, 
‘He is a great blackguard—he is a par- 
riah Christian!’ A servant presents 
himself for employment, and is asked 
what caste he is. The reply is, ‘I mas- 
ter’s caste,—I Christian, sar.’ He is not 
taken, because all Christians, with but 
Jew exceptions, are looked upon as great 
vagabonds. 


‘Wor unto you, Scrrpes AND 
PHARISEES, HYPOCRITES! FOR YE 
COMPASS SEA AND LAND TO MAKE 
ONE PROSELYTE, AND WHEN HE IS 
MADE, YE MAKE HIM TWOFOLD MORE 
THE CHILD OF HELL THAN YOUR- 
SELVES. 

But religion implies worship, and 
worship appropriate edifices, and 
places of worship demand their mi- 
nister. What is the case ? 

In the whole of the Madras presidency, 
comprising an extent of country from 
Nagpore down to Cape Comorin, and 
reaching across from east to west. of 
nearly the whole of Southern India, there 
are not actually more than thirty clergy- 
men,—that is to say, in the pay of the 
Honourable Company. Even this scanty 
number is diminished by some being 
away from their duties on furlough to 
Europe, or elsewhere; their absence 
leaving a station for many months with- 
out any minister at all.... The mis- 
sionaries are generally located in the 
native towns and villages; they are, con- 
sequently, seldom found in our garrisons 
or cantonments, where the presence of a 
clergyman is a matter of rare occurrence. 
At many of our stations there is not such 
a building even as a church, whilst the 
Papists invariably have some places of 
worship... . A chaplain in India is very 
well paid, indeed. He receives a salary 
treble in amount, if not more, to what 
he would do in England, where he is 
obliged to keep a curate to assist him in 
his duties. With such a handsome in- 
come as he receives monthly, why does 
he not keep a curate in India also? Or 
why does not Government curtail this 
high pay, and send out more chaplains ? 
- - «Instead of Government spending 
enormous sums of money in useless build- 
ings, why not erect a church or chapel 
at each station for the benefit of their 
servants ?... Would not the very cir- 
cumstance of a clergyman residing 
amongst us have a beneficial effect, and 
tell us that we have other things to think 
of besides our military duties, and the 
pleasures and dissipation of the mess- 
room? The want of clergy in India is 
the bane of many a young man. 


Is it supposed, however, that this 
indifference to Christianity is accom- 
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panied with, or arises from, an undue 
tolerance towards Hinduism? Far 
from it. 

Many think it very fine and praise- 
worthy to deride the heathen, injure 
their temples or idols, and do everything 
in their power to aggravate the poor 
natives; but it is very bad taste, and 
worse policy. ... Were a set of heathens 
to enter one of our churches and dese- 
crate it, who would more readily resent 
the insult than ourselves? Besides, our 
doing such things is not the best way to 
show them our superiority, either in point 
of civilization or as regards religion. 

Let us now consider the treatment 
of the natives themselves by our 
countrymen in India, as Captain 
Hervey describes it. It is here that 
his evidence tells most strongly, 
sometimes most fearfully, both against 
ourselves, and in favour, at least, of 
the native soldiery. 

What 1 had seen of the Sepoys I liked 
very much, and I have since learned to 
like them more... .. They are men, 
notwithstanding their colour, with brave 
and generous hearts, faithfully attached 
to their government, and incapable of 
being induced, by any underhand tam- 
pering, to swerve from their allegiance. 
People talk of the fidelity of our own 
countrymen ! I hold that they are not a 
whit more trustworthy than our native 
troops. . . . The Sepoy is a brave man.... 
I think I am not far wrong in saying, 
that he is, in point of moral courage, 
second to none in the world. Behold 
the Sepoy in the field, on the line of 
march, in the siege, on board a ship! 
In any position, he is still the soldier. 
How patient under privations ! how en- 
during of fatigue! how meek and sub- 
missive under control, or correction ! 
how fiery in action! how bold in enter- 
prize! how zealous in the performance 
of his duty! how faithful of [to ?] his 
trust! how devotedly attached to his 
officers and colours!—Have I said too 
much? No, not half enough in favour 
of our gallant troops. 


And now, how are these men 
treated ? 

It is too often the case that our Eu- 
ropean officers, and more particularly 
those in the junior ranks of the army, do 
not treat them as they should be treated. 
People come out to India with but very 
indifferent ideas regarding the natives. 
They think that because a man is black 
he is to be despised. And thus we find 
young officers, on first commencing their 
military career, talk about ‘ these horri- 
ble black nigger Sepoys,’ or some such 
expressions. They look down upon them 
as brute beasts; they make use of op- 
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probrious language towards them; and 
lower themselves so far, even, as to curse 
and swear at them.’ This, however, is 
not the case with youngsters only; I 
have known old officers, who ought to 
have set a better example, make use of 
most harsh and violent terms towards 
these poor unoffending creatures. And 
this is the reason why we hear of officers 
Salling out with their men, and of ail 
the unfortunate misunderstandings, the 
mutinies, the courts-martial, &c. which 
take place from time to time in the 
native army.... There was a young 
spark amongst the batch of cadets doing 
duty with the —th, who was very fond 
of using abusive language towards the 
men on parade ; for instance, when dress- 
ing his company, he would come out 
with such expressions as the following, 
interlarded with many oaths, ‘ Dress up, 
you black brute!’ ‘Do you hear me, 
you nigger ?’ ‘ Dress up, sir, and ” 
finishing with epithets that must not pol- 
lute our page....J have often heard 
them talked of as ‘nasty black brutes,’ 
or as ‘ greasy niggers,’ or as ‘ good-for- 
nothing black Sepoys,’ or some such 
opprobrious terms, as unjust as they are 
discreditable. ... Let the day of trial 
come, and the despised Sepoy will be 
despised no longer... . To KNOW THEM 
IS, IN MY OPINION, TO LIKE THEM.... 
The officers consider that they lower 
themselves by associating with their men. 
They think it infra dignitatem to be seen 
conversing with them, except at orderly 
hours, or on the parade-ground,... 
They fancy that all they have to do is to 
draw their pay . . . thinking little or no- 
thing about their men, excepting in what 
way they can best avoid coming in con- 
tact with them. As to what becomes of 
the Sepoys, whether they are comfortable 
or otherwise, whether they are well- 
treated or ill, these are subjects with 
which they never trouble themselves ; 
and as long as they are not bothered or 
pestered by the ‘ black rascals,’ they are 
all smiles and satisfaction, and care not 
how long it may be before they again 
cast eyes upon the ugly countenance of 
one of their soldiers. 


One particular instance of Euro- 
pean kindliness and gentlemanly 
feeling deserves to be recorded. 

The band, drums and fifes, of the regi- 
ment, composed of natives with but few 
exceptions, make a practice of visiting 
the officers’ houses as waits during 
Christmas, for the purpose of wishing 
‘ the officers’ honours a merry Christmas 
and long life, &c. &c."» On these occa- 
sions it is generally customary to present 
the poor fellows with either money or 3 
bottle or two of spirits, a kind of taxa- 
tion which has been made on the gene- 
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rosity of the officers every year from time 
immemorial.... There happened to be 
three or four griffs residing in our bun- 
galow, all nice gentlemanly fellows and 
agreeable companions. The band struck 
up in the compound to the tune of 
the ‘ British Grenadiers,’ which being 
finished, they marched into the hall of 
the mansion, headed by the band-ser- 
geant, drum, and fife- major. Here, 
seated in Oriental dishabille, they saw 
our heroes drinking coffee and smoking 
cigars. This was early in the morning. 
The usual salutation over, the spokes- 
man said that they had come to pay the 
gentlemen’s honours all the compliments 
of the season, and hoped that the officers 
would give them something to drink their 
honours’ healths with. All this was very 
civil and orderly, surely; yet still the 
poor men were all dlack, and the preju- 
dice against that colour got the better of 
the party. One youngster told them to 
go to the d—1, and wish his satanic 
majesty a merry Christmas; the rest set 
up a loud laugh, and one of them threw 
a cup of coffee into the band-sergeant’s 
face. 

If such be the conduct of ‘nice 
gentlemanly fellows and agreeable 
companions ’ in India, what must be 
the conduct of those who are nei- 
ther? Does not one’s blood boil to 
read of this dastardly outrage ? this 
piece of unprovoked, unmitigated 
blackguardism? It is true that 
Captain Hervey says, that ‘a com- 
plaint was made to the adjutant of 
the indignity offered ; that the com- 
manding-oflicer ‘took up the matter 
seriously,’ and that if the offender 
had not been ‘ young in the service,’ 
there might ‘perhaps’ have been 
‘some severe punishment by sentence 
of a court-martial.’ Yet it does not 
seem that any was actually inflicted ; 
that any steps were taken by the 
brother-officers of the offender to 
show their sense of the disgrace cast 
on the regiment, on the army, on 
the very name of Englishman, if not 
of Christian, by the act related. 
These ‘nice gentlemanly’ griffins 
will have grown in turn into officers. 
That very dastard of a coffee-flinger 
may attain to the command of a re- 
giment. Is it to him that the Sepoys 
can ever look for redress, for pro- 
tection ? 

Mark, however. It is the conduct 
of ee towards Sepoys only 
that we have hitherto been consider- 
ing: that is to say, towards men to 
whom they are bound by the ties of 
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a common service, of a common dis- 
cipline ; men spoken of by our au- 
thor, as we have seen, in terms of 
almost unbounded eulogy ; men who 
have, moreover, a standing and a 
character to lose, and an authority 
to appeal to; men who can make a 
complaint when an indignity is of- 
fered to them. After what we have 
told, what must be the conduct of 
Europeans towards those classes of 
natives to whom they are not bound 
by the same ties, who may not have 
the same good qualities to boast of, 
the same moral worth and position 
to uphold, who have no proper tri- 
bunal to redress their wrongs ? 

Here are the pictures Captain 
Hervey gives us of the treatment, 
of the feelings of two of those classes 
which are in immediate contact with 
the army, the bandy (cart) and 
bullock proprietors on the one hand, 
the coolies or labourers on the other. 

When a regiment is ordered to march 
there is always one great difficulty, and 
that is, a want of carriage. The bandy 
and bullock proprietors do not like 
accompanying troops, not only because 
of cholera, but because of the risk they 
run of losing their cattle. When an 
epidemic breaks out, the drivers are 
among the first to be carried off; it is 
astonishing to witness the havoc which is 
caused among the bandy-men and coolies. 
oon ad As soon as they hear of troops 
being about to move, they hurry off from 
their dwellings, driving their carts and 
cattle to some distant village, taking the 
former to pieces, hiding one wheel here 
and another there, and sending the latter 
to graze among the hills, and themselves 
taking to the plough, or other occupa- 
tion, to avoid detection, or even the 
possibility of their being pressed into 
the service. These poor fellows have a 
particular aversion to being employed by 
European troops, because the soldiers 
maltreat them, and will not sometimes 
pay them their hire—to say nothing of 
overloading their bandies to such a de- 
gree, as to render it very hard work for 
the bullocks to drag them. 

What a picture of desolation! 
Do we indeed maintain our armies 
in India to be such a very curse to 
the country in time of peace itself? 
to spread disease, havoc, and terror, 
in their march? And these evils are 
not of yesterday. Do any of our 
readers recollect those constant com- 
plaints in the Duke’s Indian de- 
spatches, of the want of bullocks and 
bandy-men, of the misbehaviour of 
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the soldiery? Half a century has 
ee away, and what steps have 

n taken to eradicate those evils in 
peace which in war he suffered from 
and denounced ? 


Let us now see the fate of the 
mere coolies :-— 

There never is any real difficulty in 
obtaining coolies; the only thing to be 
observed is to give the poor fellows their 
hire ....The hire, too, is remarkably 
cheap, only 3 annas (4}d.), for every ten 
English miles. Coolies are always afraid 
to go a journey, if they should have ex- 
perienced severity or ill-treatment from 
previous employers; and it is indeed a 
crying shame that such helpless beings 
should be so harshly dealt with, when the 
slightest kindness or indulgence is at- 
tended with so much convenience and 
comfort. They will follow the traveller 
and carry their loads for miles and miles 
without murmuring, and prove themselves 
most useful and faithful also, which they 
cannot possibly be when harsh and severe 
measures are exercised towards them. 
And what a paltry pittance is the reward ! 
Poor black man! when will your Euro- 
pean fellow-creatures learn to look upon 
you as one of themselves ? 


But Captain Hervey now enlarges 
his theme :— 


I always found that I got on much 
better with the natives by mild, kind, 
and considerate treatment, than by THE 
HARSH MEASURES GENERALLY ADOPTED 
BY ALL CLASSES OF EUROPEANS TO- 
WARDS THEM..... When I say na- 
tives, I mean, taking the poorer classes 
collectively, not only particular indivi- 
duals or castes, but as a whole, be they 
at their own homes, or in the field 
Where is the Englishman who would 
tamely submit to be dealt with as the 
natives of India often are? Tre vERY 
BRUTES THAT PERISH ARE NOT SO 
TREATED. Is it not a disgrace to our 
countrymen (who consider themselves a 
nation peculiarly alive to all the feelings 
of honour and charity) that such things 
should go on unpunished, UNNOTICED, 
in a land, too, from whence we derive so 


Is it a right way of showing our 
gratitude for such blessings, to ill- 
treat and tyrannize over the helpless 


I know that our honourable mas- 
ters at home have issued strict and 
serious orders, directing that persons ill- 
treating the natives shall be severely 

unished; and our local governments 

we, in accordance with these orders, 
taken precautionary steps towards their 
being carried into active operation : but 
how many instances are there daily oc- 
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curring in men’s houses, in the field, in 
the town, in the village— everywhere, 
which, if noticed, would bring condign 
punishment upon the heads of the of- 
fenders? Our good folks in England 
know not of the goings on in India. To 
MALTREAT A NATIVE IS CONSIDERED A 
MERITORIOUS ACT, and the younger 
branches of the service think it very fine 
and manly to curse and swear at them, 
kick and buffet them. .... 1 am sorry 
to say that many who ought to set a 
better example to the younger are just as 
bad, some of them worse; and those 
who ought to interfere with their au- 
thority to check such proceedings, take 
no steps to prevent the same. 

‘To maltreat a native is considered 
a meritorious act.’ Not a word of 
comment can be added to these awful 
words. Well, indeed, may Captain 
Hervey exclaim,— 

People say that the natives of India, 
particularly those of our southern pos- 
sessions, are everything that is bad ; but, 
let me ask, How have they become so, 
but through the example set before them 
by their conquerors ? 

Captain Hervey, we have seen, 
tells us that orders have been issued 
by the Court of Directors, and pre- 
cautionary steps taken by the local 
governments, to prevent ill-treatment 
of the natives. But it is by example 
rather than by the most stringent 
orders; by practice, in a word, 
rather than by preaching, that such 
evils are to be put a stop to. Ifthe 
Government of India showed a truly 
fatherly care of those in its employ, 
if their welfare were really the ob- 
ject of its solicitude, a new tone 
would soon be given to the dealings 
of private individuals. But before 
proceeding to inquire into the official 
regulation of military matters (the 
sole branch of administration as to 
which we can hope to obtain full 
details from Captain Hervey), let us 
extract a somewhat amusing page, 
describ.ag the individuals by whom 
the immediate government of the 
country is carried on,—in the Madras 
presidency at all events :— 

The society of Madras is very stiff and 
formal, composed of the civil and mili- 
tary residents there, who hold the prin- 
cipal appointments Every person 
holds his place by rank and precedence. 
Birth, talent, and refinement of character 
and mind, give way to situation and 
amount of salary If an unfortu- 
nate ensign, or lieutenant, dining at 
a friend’s table, challenges the lady of a 
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rich civilian to a glass of wine, or asks 
his daughter’s hand (not in marriage) 
to a quadrille, his doing so is put 
down as an act of bold effrontery ; or if 
the poor fellow should happen to offer 
his arm to a colonel’s or a judge’s lady 
to hand her down to the dinner-table, he 
is looked upon as an impudent young 
monkey ; or if he should address one of 
these ladies at table, hazard an opinion 
on the weather, or even steal a look at 
one of them, ma foi! if the husband 
did not call the poor offender out the 
next morning, he would look a sufficient 
number of daggers at him to kill him 
outright. Then, again, there is a vast 
gulf between the high-in-office and their 
poorer neighbours. . . . The former con- 
sider themselves so far the superiors of 
the latter, that they turn up their noses 
at them as they pass, seldom or never 
condescending a bow or look of recog- 
nition. . . . The wives of these great folk 
....think that the very ground they 
tread is not good enough for them; and 
to talk to or notice the wife or daughter 
of those below them in rank, they look 
upon as something very condescending. 
..-+ 1 have seen the wife of a gentle- 
man, high in office, quit a quadrille at a 
ball, merely because she did not happen to 
know the lady standing opposite to her. 
. ... This is one instance of low pride 
and vulgar assumption. I could cite 
many more..... At Madras, the folks 
visit to show off their rank and impor- 
tance ; and we see such bowing and scrap- 
ing, hear such set phrases and fine 
speeches, and we witness such ceremony, 
that to go to many of the houses of the 
residents there is, in my opinion, any- 
thing but pleasant or agreeable. 


Is not the reader irresistibly re- 
minded of Count Sollogub’s satire on 
the official nobility of Russia with 
its thirteen degrees of rank? Does 
not the idea of a Russian chinovuih 
rise at once before his mind ? 

Perhaps it is idle to expect from 
men so enslaved to the emptiest and 
most degrading of all vanities—the 
vanity of official rank, — anything 
like a proper consideration for the 
natives of the country which it is 
their lot to govern. Still, there is 
no assertion so generally made, so 
universally credited with respect to 
the condition of India, as that the 
native troops at least are the object 
of the especial and unwearied care of 
the Government. Captain Hervey's 
Statements respecting their treatment 
by their officers may have shown 

ready one bitter grievance to which 
they were subject. But we own that 
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we were wholly unprepared for the 
description which he gives of the 
general discomfort and hardship of 
their lot, of their overwork and 
underpay. He shows how the na- 
tive, who perhaps before enlisting 
was either 

In a state bordering upon nudity, with, 
perhaps, a bit of rag round his waist, 
and perhaps not even that, or was clothed 
in light muslins and cool drapery. . . is 
transmogrified into a stiff buckled-up- 
in-uniform soldier ... encased in tight 
scarlet cloth jacket and trousers. On 
his head ...a heavy, unwieldy thing, 
more like an inverted fire-bucket than a 
chaco, instead of his light pugree, or 
head-cloth; in his left arm a heavy 
musket, heavy [light?] enough for a 
roast-beef-fed Englishman to carry, but 
too much for the delicately-formed, light 
body and slender limbs of the Sepoy lad, 
who scarcely weighs one-half of an Eu- 
ropean soldier; . . . on his back...a 
great knapsack, which contains all his 
regimental necessaries, . . . fastened to 
his body by means of leather straps going 
round his shoulders and his chest, tight 
enough to cut him in two, in consequence 
of the weight of the pack; across his 
breast . . . two broad belts, held together 
by a brass plate passing on either side of 
him—to one of these is fastened his 
bayonet, and to the other his pouch or 
cartridge bag, a huge leather thing, large 
enough to contain some sixty rounds of 
ball ammunition, the whole sufficient to 
break a poor man’s back; round his 
waist another belt, intended to keep the 
others together, but tight enough to cut 
his very intestines out of him; on his 
feet ...a pair of clumsy sandals,... 
such ungainly-looking affairs that I really 
must be excused describing them, for I 
cannot. 


He tells us how, on enlistment, the 
recruit has to be at drill fiom three 
o'clock in the morning, or earlier, 
till eight — upwards of five hours; 
then again till two, and at four again— 
for the third time: how ‘he cannot 
have rest; and as for food, where is 
he to get that from, unless he begs 
or borrows?’ How the pay of a 
private soldier, which for the first 
fifteen years is seven rupees (about 
14s.) a month, exclusive of other 
benefits, is only paid to the recruit 
by instalments, ‘lest he should run 
away ;’ with deductions ‘ for the pur- 
poses of setting him up in his kit,’ to 
the extent of upwards of twenty ru- 
pees, all of which ‘he must pay for 
out of his own pittance. ‘The various 
articles have fixed prices, with little 
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or no abatement in them, and they 
are served out to him from regi- 
mental supplies, under the super- 
vision of the quarter-master.’ What 
the quality of these supplies is, we 
may judge by an incidental remark 
of Captain Hervey about tents from 
the government stores. ‘They are 
generally flimsy, and made of bad 
materials; no wonder, since they 
are constructed by contract. ‘If 
the dress of our troops were to re- 
main as we receive them from the 
stores, he elsewhere significantly 
says, ‘what a precious looking set of 
soldiers they would be!’ ‘ The neces- 
sary deductions for kit, and the way 
in which their pay is dribbled out to 
them by instalments, give the poor 
recruit soldier little or nothing to kee 
body and soul together . . . what little 
pay he does receive is absolutely in- 
sufficient to give him strength and 
stamina to go through’ his ‘ harass- 
ing duties.’ Even when he has 
joined the ranks, and receives his 
pay monthly, a month seldom passes 
without some stoppage from it. In 
cantonment 

He has a hut or hovel in the lines, to 
erect which he has a gratuity of two 
rupees (4s.!] from Government, while 
the hut costs him treble that amount, 
and even double that again, to make it 
comfortable for himself and his numerous 
followers ; and when he quits that station 
his property is valued by a committee, 
and fetches about one, two, or three 
rupees at the utmost. This loss occurs 
at every station, and is one that the poor 
man cannot afford; but still he alone is 
the loser, and must always be so, until 
the practice of hutting the native troops 
is done away with. 

He has not only to support 
himself. As soon as he is known 
*to have enlisted in the service, 
all the poorer members of his 
family flock to him for support, ... 
and he does support them too, de- 
spite his poverty; he starves himself 
rather than that they should want... 
He has, probably, his father and 
mother, sisters and brothers, grand- 
father or grandmother, or both, un- 
cles and aunts, and even his friends. 
.. - How they contrive to exist upon 
such very small means is indeed 
astonishing.’ Nay more, ‘to appear 
neat and soldierlike,’ he must main- 
tain his dress ‘at his own expense, 
because the clothing allowed by Go- 
vernment is not sufficient.’ 
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What is he to do? He must starve, 
or he must eke out a wretched existence 
upon the most meagre sustenance that 
man can possibly partake of, and which 
is not even fit for dogs to eat. And 
what may this meagre diet be? Rice of 
the worst description, boiled ; sometimes 
with a little curry, made of salt fish or 
bad meat, and that is only occasionally. 
The water in which the rice is boiled 
(called conjee), with a little common salt 
into it, and a raw onion, frequently forms 
the principal meal of the day. Their 
breakfast is nothing but a cupful of tyre 
or buttermilk, without accompaniment. .. 
Such, . . . with little or no variation, is the 
constant fare of our native soldiery ; and 
I think I may safely say, that oftentimes 
it is not so good. 

Is it necessary, after this, to prove 
with Captain Hervey, that the Sepoy 
cannot be an efficient soldier? At 
an inspection parade he literally 
totters under the weight of his ‘ lum- 
bering pack,’ weighing on an average 
174lbs., besides his firelock (so heavy 
itself, that he cannot lift it without 
bending down, levels it with diffi- 
culty, and in ball-practice is fre- 
quently knocked down by the recoil), 
his ammunition-pouch, clothing, &c. 


He is unable to bear it, the perspira- 
tion pours from him in torrents ; he is 
sick, and very often faints and falls. 
And yet the men are called unsteady 
under arms by reviewing generals, be- 
cause, under such heavy burdens, they 
do not stand without moving. They 
cannot help moving ; poor wretches, they 
have not the strength to bear up against 
such break-back harnessing. When the 
regiment is put into motion to go through 
any manoeuvres, the men cannot march. 
They lag, open their files, lose ground, 
lose step, and very frequently tumble 
down .....Ask a man in the ranks if 
there is anything the matter with him, 
his complaint is always about his knap- 
sack being too heavy; that his limbs 
ache; that he feels giddy and sick; and 
that he cannot stand. This complaint 
made, he is ordered into hospital; but 
it is not the hospital he requires, ’tis 
wholesome, good food, and less work. 

Even at the hospital he is fre- 
quently ‘dismissed by the medical 
subordinate as a skulker, and that, 
too, without any report to the supe- 
rior.’ 

Thus a Sepoy, starving and over- 
worked from the time he enters the ser- 
vice, becomes ill from the consequences, 
and has not that proper care taken of 
him which his case demands; he thus 
falls off, either dies, is discharged, or 
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placed on the invalid establishment, which 
latter is like jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire; for there he is harder 
worked, and receives less pay, than in 
his original condition, 

But it is even worse on a line of 
march. ‘Before starting, a Sepoy 
generally receives an advance of 
pay, either in full, or only half; 
with this he must clear himself of 
debt at the station ; must convey and 
maintain himself and his dependants, 
some of whom, infants or old per- 
sons, are probably unable to walk. 

Curry and rice are luxuries they dare 
not think of. Plain boiled rice is not so 
expensive, and of that they sometimes do 
manage to have a treat—about two 
mouthsful each... . Butter-milk, with a 
green chili after it, and now and then a 
bit of salt fish by way of relish, is gene- 
rally their sole food ; and parched peas, 
or raw chenna (or grain), forms a kind 
of variety, which they chew... . How 
is it possible for the wretched man to go 
through all this without breaking down ? 
. ++. Want and poverty staring him in 
the face, he casts his thoughts upon his 
family. He hears their wailings for food 
without being able to alleviate their 
wants, or appease their hunger. He 
shares his miserable meal with them, 
such as it is; nay, denies himself that 
they may have as much as he can give 
them. .... It very often happens that 
he does not come to a bond fide halt till 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and all 
this time without food ofany description, 
neither he nor his dependants. . . . I feel 
confident that I have not said one hun- 
dredth part of all these poor fellows 
have to undergo. 


So utterly insufficient does Cap- 
tain Hervey consider the Sepoy’s 
pay, that he advises his brother-offi- 
cers to do what he says he did him- 
self; viz. ‘to appropriate his com- 
pany allowance cntecly for the benefit 
of the men whom he commanded ;’ 
treating his men to some sheep every 
halting day; dealing out rice, curry 
stuff, &c. to those whom he knew to 
be hard up; advancing, or even giv- 
ing away, small sums. And what 
was the result? ‘I do not recollect 
having once detected any attempt to 
deceive me. I never had cause to 
repent of my kindness towards my 
men—they looked up to me, and 
would do anything for me.’ But is 
it credible that soldiers should have 
to be kept from starvation by the 
charity of their officers? or how 
often are they likely to meet with 
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such charity, when ‘to maltreat a 
native is considered a meritorious act?’ 

And what are the necessary re- 
sults of such wretchedness? The 
most glaring one is—Cholera. 

CHOLERA IS SURE TO BREAK OUT 
IN THREE REGIMENTS OUT OF FOUR... 
The Sepoy being thus badly fed (not fed 
at all in many instances), and thus har- 
assed in mind and body, the followers 
(thousands of them, too, to one regi- 
ment) being thus half-starved, and mi- 
serably accommodated from want: of co- 
vering against the inclemencies of the 
weather, or the heat, badly clothed and 
helpless, can it be at all surprizing that 
an epidemic should break out ; and when 
it does make its appearance amongst 
them in the appalling form of cholera, 
that it rages with all its fury, and car- 
ries off the officers, soldiers, and poor 
camp-followers by hundreds? When it 
once shows itself among the followers 
there is no checking it. ... 1 maintain, 
that if the Government were to make 
some other arrangement for the better- 
ing the condition of our native troops ; 
arming and clothing them more lightly ; 
disburdening them of that useless ap- 
pendage, the back-breaking knapsack ; 
taking steps towards providing them 
with proper food ; besides furnishing the 
camp-followers with comfortable pals or 
tents for their peculiar accommodation ; 
there would not be half the casualties 
that do occur, if any at all....1 may 
be asked, How did things go on for- 
merly ?—troops marched and counter- 
marched, and yet there was no cholera. 
This is answered easily. In those times 
the disease was not in the country; . . 
but now that it is in the country, and 
the state of health from weakness of 
body of the troops affords a predisposition 
to an attack, we may easily understand 
in what way it... . commits the awful 
havoc which we hear and read of, whenever 
a body of men make a march in India... . 
What is to be done? is the universal cry. 
Men at the head of affairs are at their 
wits’ ends, and know not which way to 
turn... . There is a constant recruiting 
throughout the whole service; nothing 
but alterations and casualties, from one 
end of the year to the other. We no 
sooner make soldiers, and good soldiers 
too, than we lose them. 

In another place, Captain Hervey 
exclaims :— 

At present, the men are worn out and 
dispirited by constant fretting and an- 
noying, by paltry, nonsensical parades 
and drill, which do more harm than 
good. ... Nothing but altering and 
changing of accoutrements and appoint- 
ments ; nothing but going on guard over 
places which require no guarding ; no- 
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thing but frequent stoppages for this, 
that, and everything else ; nothing but 
moving from one station to another ; no- 
thing but poverty and starvation in con- 
sequence ; nothing but sickness and dis- 
ease of all sorts, and in all shapes ; and 
nothing but dying by tens and twenties 
a-day, directly the least epidemic comes 
among them or in their neighbourhood. 


Observe, indeed, that Captain Her- 
vey is far from considering the cli- 
mate of India unhealthy, even for 
Europeans :— 

I maintain, that if our countrymen 
were to be a little more careful in their 
mode of living, they would be able to 
enjoy themselves as much as in the best 
climate in the world. Who is attacked 
with the liver-complaint but the wine- 
bibber and the drunkard? Who is at- 
tacked with fever but the man exposing 
himself to the burning heat of an Indian 
sun, or the noxious exhalations of a damp 
country, or the poisonous atmosphere of 
the deadly jungle? Who suffers from 
the torments of rheumatism but the man 
who puddles up to his knees in wet and 
mud, with a hot, scorching sun above 
head, and becoming thus wet, takes no 
precautionary measures to prevent the ill 
effects? Who suffers from dysentery, 
but from eating and drinking vile trash 
enough to poison him? Who is carried 
off by cholera but the man who has a 
predisposition to it from irregular living 
and bad habits of body ? 

We have seen the Sepoy crushed 
with overweight, starved with scanty 
pay, and still more, by that noble 
feeling of family love which makes 
him share everything with his de- 
pendants, and, as a consequence, the 
speedy victim to cholera. Let us see, 
however, whether in the absence of 
other due precautions, any care is 
habitually taken by Government to 
guard against the pernicious influ- 
ences of locality. Mangalore was 
the first up-country station where 
Captain Hervey resided. Of this he 
says :— 

Mangalore never was considered healthy 
.. . The backwater lies between the sea 
and cantonment, and between the former 
and the latter there are thick clustering 
plantations of cocoa-nut trees. ... When 
the tide is out, and nothing but mud in 
the river, the sea-breezes drive all the 
miasma right through these trees into 
the cantonment. ... The quantity of 
rain which pours incessantly during the 
monsoon renders the place very damp; 
this gives rise to noxious vapours, caus- 
ing thereby fevers, rheumatisms, and a 
variety of other complaints. ... The 
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houses are poor indeed. Those of the 
officers are generally built of very infe- 
rior materials; the fixtures are badly 
put together, and the roof so indiffer. 
ently thatched, that the water penetrates 
in torrents at every shower of rain. ... 
The men’s lines are worse. Situated on 
low ground, they cannot but be objec- 
tionable in every respect. ... 

Is Vellore better ? Let us hear :— 

The generality of our stations are 
anything but what they ought to be in 
point of cleanliness and salubrity. The 
houses are in a dilapidated state, the 
enclosures overgrown with rank vegeta- 
tion, the hedges thick and untrimmed ; 
behind them are to be seen heaps of rub- 
bish from the stables, and other places ; 
the watercourses and bridge-arches being 
used for purposes far different to what 
they are intended; the grass grows thick 
and superabundant on the road-sides, 
and if there is a fort the water in the 
ditch is stagnant, and the nuisance aris- 
ing therefrom dreadfully offensive ; all 
the dead dogs and cats are thrown into 
it, and all the sewers of the place empty 
themselves therein: should the ditch be 
a dry one, it is full of bushes and long 
grass, and a receptacle for all the rubbish 
in the station, which is invariably thrown 
over the walls for want of a more con- 
venient place. ... The cantonment and 
fort of Vellore, at the time J arrived 
there, were instances of what I have 
stated.... The greater portion of the 
houses were more or less in a ruinous 
state, not fit for the residence of human 
beings. ... The streets are narrow and 
badly constructed, and the entrances to 
the compounds are more or less broken 
down ; the walls and hedges have large 
gaps in them, the trees and shrubs over- 
grown, and watercourses on each side 
choked up with rubbish and dead leaves. 
The fort is . .. built entirely of granite, 
with circular bastions, iong curtains, and 
narrow wet ditch; the water of which 
being stagnant, threw out a stench suffi- 
cient to breed a plague ! 

Try Arnee, where a European re- 
giment is stationed :— 

Why it was fixed upon for such a pur- 
pose I know not. .. . The Europeans die 
like rotten sheep at Arnee, and more 
particularly so during the hot weather, 
when either fever or cholera is sure to 
break out among them. The barracks 
are badly built, badly ventilated, and so 
low, that the heat inside must render 
them altogether ill-adapted for the men. 
. .- But the health and convenience of 
our soldiery seem to be subjects of se- 
condary consideration. 

Poonamullie is used as a depét for 
European soldiers :— 

In the first place, the hospital and 
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part of the barracks are situated within 
the fort, the ramparts running close to 
these buildings, so as to completely keep 
out any healthy circulation of air. The 
ditch is partly dry, and partly wet. The 
dry is full of all the dirt and filth from 
the interior, deposited by sweepers ; the 
wet is nothing but putrid stagnant water, 
in some places black mud. ... Taking 
Poonamullie altogether, I think it the 
very counterpart of Arnee. As stations, 
they are both execrable. I cannot con- 
ceive how Government could possibly 
have selected two so ill-adapted for the 
purposes for which they are used, The 
burying-ground of each is full of graves. 


Cuddalore has been, but is no 
longer, a military station. It is the 
only town of British India which 
Captain Hervey praises as healthy ; 
wondering why it should have been 
discontinued as a station. Look, on 
the contrary, at Vepery, a suburb of 
Madras :— 

Anybody visiting Vepery, and looking 
at the wretched assemblage of huts and 
hovels, the dirty burying-ground in a 
swampy state, the receptacle not only 
of the dead, but of filth of every descrip- 
tion; the several stagnant pools, or ra- 
ther ditches, teeming with slime, and 
dead dogs and cats ; the swarms of pigs, 
and the heaps of rubbish in all direc- 
tions; and above all, the stench suffi- 
cient to breed a plague, would, I am 
sure, coincide with me in opinion, that 
there could not be a worse place for 
troops. 

Precisely the same tale is told 
of Masulipatam, which, indeed, is 
only now occupied by ‘the skeleton 
of one native corps;’ while the fol- 
lowing passage adds a climax to these 
disgraceful tales of official neglect :— 


Some lines are exceptions to the ge- 
nerality ; but they are made so from 
private resources—from the impoverished 
and scanty pockets of the men. ... I 
say, that some lines are an exception to 
the generality, but I do not think I am 
very far wrong in adding, that those are 
80 few, that the whole may be taken to- 
gether as unfit for people bearing the 
name of soldiers to live in. 


But the hospitals, at least, it may 
be supposed, will have been con- 
structed with a due regard to local- 
ity. Listen again :— 

It appears to me a strange thing, that 
at whatsoever station I have been, the 
public hospitals. . . are invariably lo- 
cated in some objectionable’ situation. 
- ++ Nine out of ten are either out- 
side an old fort, or on the margin of 
Some dirty piece of water, or, at all 
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events, anywhere but where they should 
be. . . . Behold the Grand General Hos- 
pital at Madras. It is in the Black 
Town, the most filthy, unwholesome, un- 
healthy place in the whole world, I may 
say. One flank of the entire building 
is skirted by a stagnant canal or ditch, 
full of black, muddy, filthy water, from 
whence arise effluvia sufficient to poison 
the air, which must penetrate into the 
wards where the patients are berthed. . . 
The remaining portion is surrounded by 
native huts, which speak loudly for them- 
selves... . The hospital for the native 
regiment at Vepery, is situated in the 
middle of the men’s lines, with a dirty 
puddle of water close to it, into which is 
thrown all the rubbish, and the passer- 
by may often see dead dogs, &c. &c. 
either floating on the surface, or lying 
on the edge. The General Hospital at 
Vellore is inside that hot oven of a fort, 
close under the ramparts, and surrounded 
by a ditch full of green water swarming 
with alligators, and throwing out a stench 
as if it were filled with dead bodies ina 
state of putrefaction. . . . The hospital at 
Poonamullie is also inside the fort; the 
same at Arnee; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, the one at Bangalore is likewise 
so situated. 


Of course, when so little attention 
is paid by the higher authorities to 
the choice of permanent stations, 
whether for the healthy or for the 
sick, it would be absurd to look for 
proper sanitary measures at the hand 
of commanding officers. The follow- 
ing narrative is valuable, as showing 
the precise occasion of an outbreak 
of cholera :-— 


Our route into Madras was anything 
but a good one. In some parts the men 
had actually to wade above their knees 
in water; and the whole of the way it 
was ankle-deep in mud. When arrived 
at the barracks, we found that the regi- 
ment which we had come to relieve had 
not vacated their lines... that, in fact, 
nothing was ready for our reception. . 
The men... were in consequence ob- 
liged to locate themselves, and their host 
of families, on the small confined space 
near at hand, which happened to be in a 
dirty, swampy condition, not fit for the 
Vepery pigs to wallow in. . . . This piece 
of ground was about 150 yards long, 
and 50 broad. There were no tents for 
the men, that is, not for them all; so 
that many, with their families, were 
huddled together in those miserable 
little pals already described, while many 
took shelter in the verandahs of the se- 
veral buildings close by. We were put 
on duty almost immediately we arrived, 
thereby allowing the men no time to 
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make themselves tidy or clean, after the 

filthy condition to which they had been 

reduced. . . Jé was not at all to be won- 

dered at that the cholera soon made its 
appearance, and carried off the followers 
by scores, creating quite a panic through- 

out the regiment. We had many cases 

among the men. . .. It was a truly heart- 
rending sight to see men, women, and 
children of all ages, dying promiscu- 
ously, without being able to relieve their 
sufferings, or to check the progress of 
disease and death. . . . After the cholera 
had subsided, (!) as a matter of course, 
our first thoughts were how to render 
our men’s lines as free from filth and 
dirt as we could, They were in a shame- 
ful state when we took possession, and 
we had a difficult task in cleaning them 
and making them habitable. The dis- 
ease left us about a week or ten days 
after it first made its appearance. ... 
The men underwent much personal ex- 
pense in rebuilding and re-thatching 
their huts, and this alone involved them 
in a way which they could ill afford... . 
Why should not poor Jack Sepoy’s 
health be consulted as well as that of 
the European soldiers? .. . Why should 
not Government lay out a few thousand 
Tupees in erecting proper places for the 
native troops to reside in with their fa- 
mnilies, instead of making them dwell in 
such wretched abodes, really not fit for 
pigs ? 


Perhaps some of our readers may 
have seen, in the last Report of the 
Board of Health, ‘On the Epidemic 
Cholera, the opening narrative of 
the ‘Progress of the Epidemic in 
India.” It does not appear ever to 
have suggested itself to the authors 
of that Report, that the same local- 
izing causes indicated in the contents 
of their work, under the heads,— 
‘ Overcrowding, Filth, Offensive sew- 
ers and piggeries, Poisonous effluvia 
wafted to a distance, Town refuse, 
Malaria from putrescent mud, Foul 
canals and ditches,-Dampness.. . Fa- 
tigue,’ might have originated or fa- 
voured the outbreak of the disease 
in India, as they did in Europe. 
Captain Hervey’s book supplies the 
true complement to the labours of 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Chadwick, and 
Dr. Southwood Smith. The two 
works together place in an awful 
light the responsibilities of England 
towards India, and the way in which 
those responsibilities make them- 
selves felt. India may be too far to 
awaken our sympathies; she is not 
too far to inflict upon us disease and 
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death. Half the world may be be- 
tween us; but the cholera can yet 
bridge over that distance, more surel 
than any steamer or telegraph. We 
will not listen to the tale of the sad 
condition of the native soldier; it 
bores us to hear of the loads he has 
to carry, of the fatigues which he 
has to endure, of his scanty and un- 
wholesome food, of the foul state of 
his cantonments, of the reckless se- 
lection of military stations, of the 
swampy fields and poisonous ditches 
which surround them. The 53,000 
deaths from cholera in 1849 are the 
fittest answer to our selfish indiffer- 
ence. The question of India’s pro- 
sperity, of her wise government, are 
our own. These despised ‘ black 
nigger Sepoys’ may be trampled on 
as brutes; but as men they sicken, 
they die, and vindicate their com- 
mon humanity by poisoning us with 
the virus that kills themselves. And 
remember that these evils arise un- 
der a ‘paternal Government,’ an 
‘enlightened despotism.’ No par- 
liament exists in India, through the 
tedious stages of whose proceedings 
and discussions a ‘ public health bill’ 
has to be dragged, year after year, 
until it obtain force of law. No old- 
established corporations are there ; 
no Oriental Cities of London to claim 
exemption from sanitary rule; no 
stubborn town-councils, no rate-fear- 
ing boards of guardians, to set up 
the cry of centralization, and thwart 
the execution of the law. Nay, the 
Madras presidency, which forms the 
subject of Captain Hervey’s observ- 
ations, is the very one where the 
ryotwary system prevails; that is 
to say, where the Government claims 
to be the direct and sole owner of 
the soil. If anywhere the predis- 
posing causes to cholera can be stifled 
by wise sanitary reform, it is in 
India—if anywhere in India they 
ought to be stifled, it is in the Ma- 
dras presidency—and yet it is in 
India that cholera has originated ; in 
India that it still causes annually— 
so the Board of Health tells us— 
‘nearly one-eighth of the whole mor- 
tality of the European soldiers, and 
nearly one-fifth of all the deaths 
among native soldiers ;’ it is from In- 
dia that we still receive it; and it is 
from this very Madras presidency 
that its course is traced in 1846 by 
the Board of Health. 
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Remember always, that Captain 
Hervey has hitherto been speaking 
of the Sepoys, who must be con- 
sidered a privileged class. We have 
warned our readers not to expect 
from him more than side-glimpses 
of the general condition of the coun- 
try. Such side-glimpses, indeed, 
there are, not unfrequent nor yet 
unsuggestive. As when he exclaims 
at Vellore, when complaining of 
having to look after ‘a jail full of 
villanous convicts,’ — ‘If an efficient 
police were kept up by the civil 
authorities, there would not exist 
any necessity for the military being 
made drudges of.’ As when he 
gives the anecdote of a bazar-fraud 
on the line of march, ‘ as one _in- 
stance out of thousands of the ras- 
cality and cheatery going on,’ un- 
checked by the civil authorities. Or 
take, again, his pictures of the dila- 
pidation of Indian towns, even those 
(as we have seen) used as military 
stations, which, consequently, one 
would expect to be most flourishing. 
He will show us Cochin with its 
beautiful scenery, but with its im- 
mense ranges of buildings going fast 
to ruin, and a population plagued 
with ophthalmia and elephantiasis, 
of which latter complaint some de- 
clare that ‘it is gradually increasing 
throughout India,’ though Europeans 
are exempted from it. He will show 
us the pier at Mangalore ‘ deserted, 
as were also the buildings adjoining,’ 
and peculiar cutaneous disorders pre- 
valent on the coast. He will show 
us Masulipatam, ‘in former days 
the scene of bustle and business, 
containing large factories and ware- 
houses stored with all descriptions 
of goods, and sending forth its mer- 
chandize, the produce of the sur- 
rounding country, and the manu- 
facture of its inhabitants, to the four 
quarters of the globe... now but 
scantily populated, and its houses. . 
fast falling to ruin; its ‘ beautiful 
cloths of various textures, once well- 
known throughout India,’ and ‘in 
great demand, not only among the 
natives, but among the European 
residents of the country,’ now ‘ very 
paltry and coarse, scarcely worth 
purchasing.’ 

Perhaps, however, our readers 
suppose that destruction follows 
everywhere fatally in the wake of 
the white man, and that the Hindoo, 
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in spite of his common origin with 
ourselves, as branches of the great 
Indo-Germanic stock, disappears be- 
fore the European as necessarily as 
the Red Indian? Captain Hervey's 
visit to Pondicherry, under circum= 
stances not the most calculated to 
preserve his good humour, will help 
us to solve the problem. 

Pondicherry is a very well-laid out, 
clean town ; the houses are, for the most 
part, well-built and substantial..... 
The streets are of an uniform breadth, 
constructed with remarkable regularity . . 
Nearly in the centre is a spacious square, 
laid out in walks, shaded by rows of mag- 
nificent trees, with the Government 
House on the northern face of it. This 
mansion is a_ beautiful building... . 
The rest of the public buildings are 
good, and do credit to the local autho- 
rities and the French.... The Black 
Town lies to the southward . . . it covers 
a considerable extent of ground, and is 
laid out with nearly the same regularity 
as the European quarter.... The roads 
and streets of the suburbs are lined with 
avenues of trees; the roads themselves 
watered, so that there is little or no dust 
—giving the whole a cool, fresh appear. 
ance, instead of the hot, dry, parched- 
up aspect for which our cantonments are 
so remarkable. The houses of the na- 
tives, outside of the town, are well and 
strongly built; with nice, neat, little 
gardens in front of them, enclosed by 
palings and little wicket-gates. The re- 
sidences of the wealthier people are gene- 
rally very good, and appear to be com- 
fortable, giving evidence of how much 
can be done with a little; for, be it known, 
the Indo-French make a rupee go about 
six times as far as we do. 

The natives, it seems, all speak 
French fluently. ‘On the occasion 
of our appearing before the com- 
mandant, there was not a word 
spoken but French, and the natives 
talk it beautifully” And Captain 
Hervey truly observes, that this is 
‘an excellent plan, calculated to im- 
prove the condition of the natives, 
who are made to learn the language 
of their rulers; while we, not placing 
that confidence in a people whom we 
have conquered, learn their lan- 
guage ourselves, and do all we can 
thereby to prevent them from ac- 
quiring ours.’ 

The town itself is very healthy.... 
The whole country yields a tolerable re- 
venue. ... The villages and hamlets we 
saw seemed to be clean and well-built ; 
and the inhabitants in good condition, 
WITHOUT THAT POVERTY ~ STRICKEN 
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LOOK ABOUT THEM, WHICH FORMS SO 
REMARKABLE A FEATURE IN THE PEA- 
SANTRY OF OUR OWN TERRITORIES, 
It struck me that the whole of the 
French territory was superior, in many 
respects, to ours; their roads are good, 
with trees on each side; their land 
seemed better cultivated, and better irri- 
gated by means of tanks and canals, 
constructed for that purpose... 


I must confess there is plenty of room 
for improvement, as far as appearances 
are concerned, in our owndistricts. The 
country I always thought burnt up and 
badly watered, and the crops indifferent. 
The generality of towns and villages, 
which I have seen, have been dirty and 
miserable. There did not seem to me to 
be any attempts even to better the con- 
dition of the poor inhabitants, or to im- 
prove the country, or to render the towns 
and villages more like those under civi- 
lized control. As long as the revenue is 
collected, the condition of the miserable 
peasaniry and of their villages is of 
secondary consideration... How is it 
that cholera is so frequent a visitor 
amongst our native hamlets and towns ? 
Because of the filthy state in which they 
generally are found, and because of the 
poverty of the inhabitants. People say 
that this epidemic is in the air; no 
doubt such is the case, because, if the 
ground is charged with filth and dirt, it 
stands to reason that the air becomes 
impregnated with noxious exhalations ; 
and if the inhabitants are so pinched 
with want, as to have nothing to eat, it 
is not matter of surprize that they are 
unable, from weakness of stamina, to 
wrestle with a disease which the inhaling 
of an unhealthy atmosphere brings on. 
But we seldom hear of cholera,or any 
other epidemic, breaking out in the 
villages of the French territories. Let 
the traveller visit any of them, and he 
will see how neat and clean they are; let 
him look at the paysans, and he will 
observe them to be much better clad, and 
stouter than our ryots generally are. 
And why is the difference? Because the 
poor people are not so heavily taxed by 
the revenue collector, and they have, 
consequently, more to live upon... . 
The Indo-French are apparently a supe- 
rior set of people, better than the gene- 
rality of half-castes and Eurasians to be 
met within India. They are better edu- 
cated, better-mannered.... The Euro- 
peans... mix with them, intermarry, 
and connect themselves, without refe- 
rence to birth, parentage, or education. 
-..All the exportations from France 
are procurable at Pondicherry at much 
lower rates than anywhere else ; no duty 
is charged, or, if any, very insignificant to 
the exorbitant taxations imposed upon 
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everything at our English ports. The 
inhabitants are, therefore, able to indulge 
in all the elegancies, delicacies, and com- 
forts, of the Parisian market. 


We are apt to sneer at the French 
as bad colonizers. After Captain 
Hervey’s comparison between French 
and British India, who dare repeat 
the reproach ? Does not every Eng- 
lish cheek tingle for shame over the 
picture drawn by our countryman ? 

We are aware, indeed, that the 
presidency of Madras is often con- 
sidered as standing lowest, in point 
of public spirit and liberality of 
feeling. We would fain believe 
it, on rising from the perusal of 
Captain Hervey’s pages. Yet we 
dare not conclude but that the Ma- 
dras presidency is, at worst, only the 
complete type of that to which all 
India is verging, both as to Hindu 
wretchedness and English brutality. 
We see from the book before us 
how cholera is generated from starva- 
tion and filth in Madras. The 
Cholera Report (already referred to) 
of the Board of Health, in default of 
other documents, will tell us how, 
in 1846, it swept upwards, ‘an awful 
visitation,’ through the presidency of 
Bombay; whilst even in the pre- 
vious year it had committed ‘ fright- 
ful ravages’ in Northern India. 
And if Captain Hervey tells us of 
the maltreatment of Madras Sepoys 
and coolies, we remember that dis- 
graceful story, in Mr. Acland’s Man- 
ners and Customs of India, of the 
reception of a rajah in Cuttack 
by Europeans ; how the commonest 
forms of civility were pointedly 
omitted towards an Indian gen- 
tleman by Englishmen pretending 
to that title; how, on his first 
coming to visit them, he was sent 
away by the message of a servant; 
how they rose not even from their 
chairs when he entered, and ad- 
dressed him by the rudest forms 
of speech; how, when hunting on 
his land, and making use of his coo- 
lies and elephants, they would not 
wait for the ‘ beastly nigger’ to hunt 
with them; how Mr. Acland was 
laughed at by his companions, when 
he had presented a pistol to the 
Prince, ‘for giving anything to a 
nigger.” 

We have now fulfilled our most 
painful task. The writer of this 
article was born in India; is the son, 
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nephew, cousin, of officers in the 
Indian army; his main subsistence 
is yet derived from the taxation of 
India, through the medium of her 
debt. It is, therefore, a duty which 
he owes to his birthland—to the 
honour of his family—to that race 
by the sweat of whose labours he 
lives, to spread abroad the awful 
tale which Captain Hervey’s book 
reveals,—to point those lessons which 
the honest, but simple soldier, often 
overlooks. But these lessons, he 
firmly believes, are not only for the 
birth-children of India, nor yet for 
its denizens or governors, but for all 
England. ‘The object of these pages 
would be wholly misunderstocd as a 
mere attack upon the government of 
India, whether that government be 
now practically vested in the East 
India Company or the Board of 
Control, as ‘ Gracchus’ and ‘ Justus’ 
have lately been bewrangling it in 
the columns of the Morning Chro- 
nicle. Whoever the governors of 
India may be, they are still English- 
men; whatever its misgovernment, it 
is English misgovernment. The men 
who deem it a meritorious act to 
maltreat a native are our sons, our 
brothers, our friends. The trunk 
must be very rotten which produces 
such an offset. The tone of English 
character must be fearfully debased, 
when it exhibits itself in shape so 
abhorrent in the noblest of our de- 
pendencies. What lying Pharisees 
are we, to have spent 20,000,000. 
in emancipating 800,000 negro slaves, 
and to be treating 100,000,000 of free 
fellow-subjects, kindred in the ele- 
ments of race and language with 
ourselyes, endowed with manifold 
good qualities, rich in a most ancient 
civilization, in municipal institutions 
the most perfect in the world, a 
literature most plentiful and varied, 
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a most subtle philosophy,—to be 
treating them, we say, with all pos- 
sible contumely, as ‘ brutes’ and 
‘beastly niggers!’ Surely, it was in 
vain to abolish the form of slavery, 
when the spirit of the slave-driver 
was yet so rife amongst us. The 
urgency of reform in India only 
shows the magnitude of the evil at 
home. ‘A good tree cannot bring 


Sorth evil fruit... Every tree which 


bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire, 

We now take leave of Captain 
Hervey, with the deepest feelings of 
gratitude towards him. Ilis general 
good sense and good feeling atone 
abundantly for any faults of style or 
grammar in his book, to which we 
earnestly conjure all to resort whom 
the preceding pages may have in any 
wise moved. For such readers, its 
very defects will have a weight and 
interest of theirown. The constant 
repetition, even to tediousness, of the 
statements as to the worth of the 
native troops,—the misbehaviour of 
Europeans toward them,—the filth 
and wretchedness which are the pre- 
disposing causes of sholera, will be 
evidence only of the sarnestness of 
the writer—of the enormity of the 
evils which are thus perpetually ob- 
truding themselves upon his mind. 
Whatever may be Captain Hervey’s 
shortcomings or his prejudices, he is 
a sincere, right-hearted, plain-speak- 
ing man ; and we can only trust that 
the Government of India will evince 
their sense of the deep obligation he 
has conferred upon them, upon India, 
and upon England, by calling him 
to appointments, where his public 
spirit and honesty of purpose may 
be exercised with the most beneficent 
effect towards the country and the 
people in whose welfare he has shown 
so deep an interest. 


CSARISM.* 


AD this volume appeared before 
February 1848, we should scarce- 
ly have thought it worth while to 
bring it before the notice of our rea- 


ders. We should have considered it 
merely as one of those displays of 
startling paradox by which writers, 
destitute of other means of acquiring 


* I’ Ere des Césars. 


By Monsieur M. A. Romieu. 


notoriety, occasionally succeed in at- 
tracting notice. But various circum- 
stances invest it at the present day 
with an importance which neither 
the subject-matter nor the mode of 
treatment would have sufficed to 
confer. 

In the first place, the author is not 
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an. obscure individual, but a man who 
served the late Government for many 
years in an official situation, and now 
stands high in favour, it is said, with 
those whose concurrence in his ideas 
might influence the fate of his coun- 
try; and, in the second place, the 
free institutions against which his 
pen has been levelled, and which, in 
this country, all political parties 
agree in upholding, have been at- 
tacked of late in France with other 
and more powerful weapons by those 
who should most jealously have 
guarded them. In a word, the mon- 
strous theory of the superiority of 
Force over Reason, which this book 
advocates, is in the present day far 
from revolting to a numerous class of 
Frenchmen ; and, strange to say, it is 
not among those whose numbers 
and whose deficiency in intellectual 
strength might explain their reliance 
on physical force that these tenden- 
cies are observable, but rather among 
those whose most superficial glance 
might show them that the wtima 
ratio they invoke would not give 
them the victory. While Democrats 
and Socialists affect to await patiently 
the advent of their cause, and trust 
(at least apparently) to the march of 
ideas to further their success, we find 
ex-préfets like Monsieur Romieu 
declaring that between speeches and 
cannons his choice is not doubtful, and 
that unless France be ‘ irrecoverably 
mad,’ she must share his preference 
for the latter mode of persuasion. 
There is not an abuse, religious, po- 
litical, or moral, from the Inquisition 
downwards, which has not, during 
the last twelvemonth, found an ad- 
vocate in the French press; not one 
of the cast-off fetters of past genera- 
tions which has not been piously 
hugged and restored to honour by 
somebody: in this mania for re- 
habilitating all that we had long 
ago supposed to be past rehabi- 
litation, M. Romieu has, we think, 
outstripped his colleagues both in 
absurdity and violence, and for this 
reason we select him as a sample. 
It is in form alone, however, that he 
is, to use his own expression, ‘ more 
brutal’ than the rest, and his impor- 
tance in our eyes consists far less in 
his singularity of expression than in 
the fact of his being one of a numer- 
ous class. The debasing theories of 
such writers find but too ready an 
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auxiliary in the supineness which 
seems, for the present, to have succeed- 
ed in the public mind of France, to 
the over-excitement of revolutionary 
action. Repose seems now the pre- 
vailing aspiration, and so-called sta- 
bility the only wish of that restless 
people. But besides this, perhaps, 
natural effect of the universal law of 
reaction, there is a national aversion 
in France to anything like doubtful 
situations, a desire to wind up mat- 
ters, to settle political questions ir- 
revocably, to leave nothing to the 
modifying influence of time, to have 
written and explicit laws for every- 
thing (which, as they cannot be bent, 
must be broken) ; in a word, to carry 
every principle to its extreme. There 
has been, for the last sixty years, no 
period during which parties in France 
could not have been distributed into 
two distinct groups—the victors and 
the vanquished. Moreover, our 
neighbours have a contempt for 
everything which is not homogeneous 
in all its parts. Constitutional fic- 
tions have no hold on them, and 
they can scarcely conceive the pa- 
tience with which we have gone on 
with our patchwork constitution until 
there is scarcely a remnant left of 
the original garment. 

If we may use a still more fa- 
miliar illustration, we would say 
that France often reminds us of 
those over-active housewives, who, 
in the zeal of a thorough ‘ put- 
ting to rights,’ upset everybody 
and everything in a house. Chairs 
are placed upon tables, tables upon 
sofas, soapsuds are everywhere: how 
excellent would be the operation 
if it were ever completed! But, 
alas! long before that consumma- 
tion, the ardour which disturbed 
everything is cooled ; weariness, and 
a desire to put things away ‘ anyhow,’ 
have taken its place; the ordinary 
routine of life must be resumed ; and 
at last, at the close of a miserable 
day, and at the cost of much loss and 
breakage, things are made to re- 
sume something of their former as- 
pect. France ds at present in the 
stage of weariness we have just de- 
scribed, and is trying to put things 
back as they were before the recent 
attempt at improvement; but whether 
it shall be as they were in 1804, in 
1815, or in 1830, is the only question. 
The present constitution, with its 
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latitude of revisal, pleases nobody ; 
it is not absolute enough for the na- 
tional mind ; present repose will not 
satisfy any one, for what is to happen 
in 1852? Who will be the next 
President? and the next? and the one 
after him? Men, too, whose lives 
have been spent in undermining each 
successive Government, feel irritated 
with this anonymous Republic, which 
offers no surface to their blows and 
suffers them in its councils. The 
men of the old dynastic opposition 
are out of their element. ‘ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone.’ The consequence 
of this state of feeling is, that every 
political man in France is busily 
seeking for a ‘solution’ (it is the 
consecrated word) of the perplexing 
questions of the day. These, of course, 
differ materially in the remedies they 
propose, but all resemble each other 
in one respect,—they all suggest ar- 
bitrary means for violently extricat- 
ing the country from ‘the situation’ 
(another consecrated word). M. 
Romieu likes the ‘ situation’ as little 
as any one, and has his ‘solution’ 
also ready, although his remarks are 
offered more under the form of pro- 
phecy than of counsel. He sees but 
one issue t6 the state of affairs in 
France, and that issue is what he 
calls Cesurism. For this discovery 
he is decidedly entitled to all the 
honours of invention. The dege- 
nerate Romans of the days of 
Heliogabalus and Maximin, it is 
true, made use of the institution, as 
M. Romieu conceives it, to its full- 
est extent, but the notion of ap- 
plying it in the nineteenth century 
as so completely rejuvenated the 
idea that our readers will most pro- 
bably consider it has great claims to 
originality. 
_ In the first place, what is Cexsar- 
ism? Cesarism, to which M. Ro- 
mieu considers every country, where 
free discussion has formed the basis 
of the government, unavoidably 
doomed, is the rule of one man, in 
whom the force of the country will 
become temporarily incarnate. The 
word force, it must be understood, is 
used in no figurative sense, express- 
ing the power exercised by moral 
superiority ; our author means there- 
by military despotism in its most ab- 
solute sense—the mere brutal power 
of the sword. The Cesars, whose 
advent he predicts, are not to be 
compared to the immediate successors 
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of the great Julius, who, bad as some 
of them were, maintained to a cer- 
tain degree the dignity of the em- 
pire in the midst of crime; we must 
go lower still to seek the prototypes 
of the rulers who are destined to 
govern civilized Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. It is the Cesars of 
the Decline, the emperors of the Pra- 
torian guards, the favourites and the 
victims of victorious legions, who 
are in store for us. Czsarism is not 
monarchy, not even absolute monar- 
chy. M. Romieu is very explicit on 
this point :— 

Cesarism, which many will mistake 
for monarchy as it gradually becomes 
manifest, differs from it in one material 
point. This latter is established and 
maintained only on condition of inspiring 
belief ; the former subsists of itself, and 
by itself. Its tendency is ever to attain 
to the foundation of monarchy without 
succeeding in effecting it. Each Roman 
Cesar thought to see his family esta- 
blished by sharing the purple with his 
son, and yet, two generations at most 
saw the failure of the attempt even in 
the firmest and most venerated hands — 
those of a Vespasian, a Severus, a Con- 
stantine, or a Theodosius. It is not au- 
thority which creates monarchies, it is 
faith. That feeling can only take birth 
in the infancy of nations; with time it 
developes itself and is exalted into a 
dogma, but it can neither take rise nor 
even exist amidst the discussion of prin- 
ciples in the cold atmosphere of our pre- 
sent world. I must be understood, 
therefore, to say that our epoch calls 
loudly for strong, and not for hereditary 
power, at least until the time comes 
when education has fashioned a believing 
in the place of a judging generation. 

If there existed a man sufficiently 
infatuated really to believe that any 
education, deserving the name, could 
be instrumental in producing a cre- 
dulous instead of a reasoning genera- 
tion, we should be half inclined to 
pity his delusion and its attendant 
disappointment; but we have not 
yet found any partizan of force, op- 
»ression, or violence, who deceived 

imself in this particular, whatever 
he might attempt to do with respect 
to others. They are all, without ex- 
ception, convinced that education is 
their real adversary, and as a fresh 
instance we might quote another pas- 
sage of this book in which the truth 
protrudes, and we are told of the ‘ poi- 
soned crumbs’ which are so eagerly 
and fatally devoured by the hungry 
masses crowding round our educa- 
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tional tables. Alas! that they should 
receive but crumbs. 

But to return to Cesarism. We 
shall not follow M. Romieu through 
the course of Roman history from 
Augustus to Augustulus to which 
he treats his readers, in order to 
prove the analogy between the days 
of Cesarian rule and the present 
times ; every schoolboy could point 
out the monstrous differences that 
exist. One alone would suffice to 
upset the wholetheory. The advent 
of the Cesars was nearly coeval with 
the birth of Christianity. Is any- 
thing similar going on in the present 
day? Had this book been the work 
of some Socialist writer, we might 
have supposed that he considered 
that a new creed was now, too, on 
the eve of appearing, to supersede the 
inefficient or ill-applied Gospel rule ; 
but M. Romieu, whatever he may 
be, is evidently no Socialist; and 
although he alludes in one passage 
to the decline of Christianity, he ad- 
mits that its introduction is the only 
event to which the (otherwise sense- 
less) word Progress can be applied. 
Did it never strike him that the 
spread of a religion, preached by a 
few fishermen of a despised and dis- 
tant province of the Roman empire, 
was one of the most irrefragable in- 
stances of the impotence of mere 
force the history of the world ever 
furnished? Was there ever a tri- 
umph of the ‘ Idea’ (to use a French 
expression) over Force more com- 

lete? What did it avail expiring 

aganism to have force on its side ? 
A quarter of a century had not 
elapsed since the death of Julian 
(who, by the bye, is evidently a 
favourite with our author, as being 
a kind of Pagan Conservative) before 
Christianity sat triumphant with 
Theodosius on the throne of the 
Cesars. 

But M. Romieu sees but one ana- 
logy: the old Roman world, satiated 
with stormy debates and blood- 
stained liberty, breathed awhile in 
thankful repose under the protecting 
despotism of Augustus, and he sup- 
poses, in consequence, that the Eu- 
rope of the nineteenth century would 
be equally happy to escape from the 
agitations of constitutional govern- 
ment ‘and the efforts of modern re- 
volutionists. Could, the present din 
of parliaments and newspapers be 
once hushed into repose, we should, 
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he thinks, hear a grateful world 
exclaim, in the words of Virgil,— 
Deus nobis hec otia fecit. 

The nations of Europe, and even 
of America, wearied with parliament- 
ary delays, would be but too happy 
to see their affairs as expeditiously 
conducted as an individual orders his 
dinner, and would be delighted to 
find themselves elevated to all the 
dignity and freedom of a man-of- 
war's crew. These two similes are 
his own, as our readers will see :— 


Until I see parliamentary forms ap- 
plied to the serious and ordinary acts of 
life, I shall continue to wonder at the 
singular aberration of mind which in- 
duces us to apply them to government. 
I have never seen the conduct of a ship 
confided to an assembly, and I know 
why; because both ship and assembly 
would founder two miles out of port. 
In that case, the danger of the institution 
would be immediate, and we take good 
care not to set it to work. But in po- 
litics the effects of folly are only felt 
after months or years, and the cause is 
soon forgotten. In like manner, it 
never entered into anybody’s head to 
place a regiment under the command of 
a commission. Such a regiment would 
be beaten by a troop of militia. In the 
Family, which is a component atom 
(molécule) of society, where are your 
votes ? where is your ballot? Do you 
ever collect votes on any subject which 
concerns your fortune, your plans, or 
your life? What debate precedes the 
ordering of dinner? In every single 
thing which interests him personally man 
acts under the direction of a single will, 
so sure does he feel that it is the best 
and promptest method; and yet in that 
one grave matter—the conduct of the 
State—by an unaccountable eccentricity 
he rejects this natural rule, which is as 
ancient and as lasting as the human 
species itself. 

Evidently the modern Cmsars are 
not to be hampered even with a 
Senate, but are to possess the right 
of legislation uncircumscribed ; and 
as pre-existing laws might also prove 
inconvenient, these are summarily 
disposed of on account of the vice of 
their origin, — they being the off- 
spring of popular representation :— 

I can understand that the nations of 
antiquity were submissive to the pre- 
scriptions of their legislators. Their 
codes were simple: almost all pretended 
to a celestial origin, or could be traced 
to some famous sage that the people had 
invoked. I can understand the Jews, ' 
slaves of the law which had been pro- 
mulgated in the midst of lightnings and - 
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of thunder by Jehovah himself. I can 
understand the veneration that guarded 
the laws of Solon or of Lycurgus, which 
were the offspring of a single mind, and 
had not been submitted to any debate. 
But with us, everybody assists at the 
discussion and listens to the abuse di- 
rected to the text which is to become a 
law; every man excites and persuades 
himself according to his fancy for speak- 
ers or newspapers ; and the issue of the 
organized quarrel depends upon the cast 
of a die in a game in which the absent, 
the indifferent, or the dilatory, have not 
been able to take their part. What 
pious respect can you expect from the 
nation for that chance product which 
you term Law? And yet it seems a 
settled thing in the language of codes, 
circulars, edicts, and judgments, that it 
should be our supreme authority. The 
majesty of the law is even often spoken 
of! I would, indeed, wish to see it 
beautiful and majestic, but it can receive 
these qualities only from higher hands. 
Mankind has two sorts of respect,—re- 
spect for holiness, and respect for power. 
The holy element has ceased to exist in 
the present age ; the element of strength 
is of all ages, and can alone restore the 
other, This is why I have pleaded the 
cause of force in this book, which may 
be thought coarse (brutal). I havewished, 
in these days of sophistical disputes, to 
speak a plain word of truth which is in 
the minds of many. It is as well, per- 
haps, for the future of mankind, that the 
great experiment of Reason should have 
been tried, and should have plunged us 
into this chacs. ‘ Oportet hercses esse,’ 
says the Church. It is fitting that here- 
sies should be. They have not been 
wanting in matters of morality and go- 
vernment..... 

From what occurred in the decline of 
Paganism I have augured what may 
occur in the decline of Christianity. But 
Christianity so completely embodies all 
the aspirations of the soul, that it must 
revive Once more, sooner or later, after 
the mad doctrines which have usurped 
its place are abandoned. If there be in 
the word Progress any sense applicable 
to our order of ideas, it must be sought 
for in the rehabilitation of the most 
sublime of creeds. He who said, ‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn,’ uttered the one 
great maxim of mankind. Whenever that 
maxim shall be universally believed, all 
codes, all laws may be destroyed, and the 
world will go on smoothly of itself. 

We have no doubt it would, as 
far as the facility of government is 
concerned. If indeed this saying can 
ever bediverted from its spiritual to its 
literal sense—if the poor, the needy, 
the sick, and the oppressed can be 
persuaded that they are very lucky 
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to be so apportioned, and that cold, 
hunger, and sickness, are positively 
desirable sensations, the most per- 
plexing questions of the day will be 
greatly simplified. The main object 
of government being, in that case, 
to secure the greatest amount of 
wretchedness to the greater number, 
we know of no régime which would 
be so likely to attain the end as 
Cesarism. Of all the misused texts 
of Scripture (and they are many), 
the above has been the most often 
perverted. They that mourn are 
blessed, but most especially in that 
they are spared many of the tempta- 
tions to which the rich succumb: 
they are not tempted to be hard- 
hearted, to overlook the sufferings of 
others, or to revile with opprobrious 
epithets those whoaspire to the enjoy- 
ments which they themselves value 
so highly. The mourner in his grief 
and the poor in his need are not 
tempted to employ the faculties that 
a liberal education called into exist- 
ence to vilify reason, and to take 
advantage of the liberty of the press 
to extol oppression; they are not 
exposed to the temptation of wasting 
the long leisure of comparative 
wealth in the concoction of bad 
books, in which want and crime are 
made synonymous, and in which the 
violent adjustment by the sword of 
the long antagonism between those 
who enjoy and those who covet is 
heartlessly advocated. In this they 
are blessed; but it is am unconscious 
blessing, for which they cannot be 
expected to feel grateful. It is a 
common practice with writers of M. 
Romieu's stamp to use the Gospel as 
a kind of constable’s staff, by which 
those who are born to misery in this 
world are (under penalty of being 
accused of impiety) to be awed into 
submission, instead of being soothed 
into resignation. It never seems to 
occur to them, that if temporal bless- 
ings are so utterly worthless that 
their acquisition should not even be 
attempted, their preservation in par- 
ticular hands can hardly warrant the 
bloodshed and tyranny which it has 
often caused, or such widely-spread 
misery as the establishment of Cesar- 
ism, for instance, might entail. The 


Gospel also gives fearful warning 
of the difficulties which will attend 
the entrance of the rich man into 
the kingdom of heaven; and yet 
we would venture to assert that M. 
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Romieu himself would not object to 
a fourth prefecture, even though it 
were the most richly endowed in 
France, but would take his chance of 
passing through the eye of a needle 
like any other wealthy camel. But 
we will not insist on this point, as 
the author has evidently his own 
misgivings on the subject, and admits 
that the blessings of want are not 
likely, for the present, to be appre- 
ciated at their proper value. 

It is difficult to deal rationally 
with this book. In the first place, 
there is a complete inconsistency in 
the fact of'a man holding M. Ro- 
mieu’s opinions writing a book at 
all. After exclaiming (p. 89) that 
‘this inconceivable modern dogma 
of Reason has rendered the human 

ies insensate, after tracing to 
the one error of considering man as 
@ creature of Reason, instead of a 
creature of Passion, all the evils of 
the times; and after comparing the 
resent unsubmissive and question- 
ing generation of Frenchmen to a 
set of drunken rioters, who can only 
be put down by force (une bande 
avinée, dont la patrouille peut seule 
avoir raison); to what does he ap- 

1? To that human Reason of 
which he denies the very existence 
(p. 80). He does not seem to be 
aware, that even the weapons he 
uses are an involuntary homage paid 
to the enemy against whom they are 
directed. He employs all the re- 
sources of a polished mind, and a 
not inelegant pen, to prove the ne- 
cessity of a soldier’s rule, but does 
not consider that his much-wished- 
for Cesar would certainly class him 
amongst the ‘ Ideologists,’ of whom 
he speaks with such contempt—as 
‘a species of civil barbarians, who 
have made irruption into the mo- 
dern world, and attempted its con- 

uest with speeches and writings.’ 

‘o be strictly logical, M. Romieu 
should shoot his arguments, not write 
them. This inconsistency once ad- 
mitted, however, we must allow that 
the author does not boggle at any of 
the consequences of his proposition. 
He is disposed, as brother Jonathan 
says, ‘to go the whole—animal.’ 
The establishment of Cesarism pre- 
supposes the existence of a strong mi- 
litary force, a sort of Pretorian guard, 
against which most people would 
have a prejudice; but M. Romieu 
has no objection to Pretorians—quite 
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the reverse. He reminds his readers 
that, under other names, there have 
been Pretorian bands in all ages, 
and in all countries. The soldiers 
of Cromwell were Pretorians; and 
so were the Strelitz of Moscow, the 
Janissaries of Constantinople, and 
the Mamelucks of Cairo. Pretorians 
of some kind or other effect the 
obscure revolutions which are con- 
stantly convulsing the states of 
Southern America, and bringing 
forth innumerable Ceesars, under the 
names of Bolivar, Santa Anna, Paéz, 
Bustamente, Iturbide, Francia, or 
Rosas. But we are afraid that no 
words of ours could do justice to M. 
Romieu’s ideas on the subject of 
Pretorians, without exposing us to 
the charge of exaggeration, we there- 
fore prefer quoting :— 


Contempt for civil government, and 
faith in the power of the sword, are the 
rules of conduct which govern these 
armed corps. Little do they care for 
Right or Reason ; little do they care for 
precedents, or futurity; they take no 
heed of what people say or think; they 
only see and support what is done, and 
even then it must suit their fancy or 
their interest, for they can understand 
and admire no other logic. 


I am far from blaming them. The 
Pretorians of Rome were not of a pecu- 
liar race, they were of the human species. 
They only carried into the ranks the 
eternal and unavoidable propensities in- 
herent to man. God has made us to 
desire Force, and to seek for it,—for 
ourselves in the first place, and subsi- 
diarily in others; Force is to be traced 
in everything, and holds its hidden place 
even in our most metaphysical acts. All 
tends to it, and the Jess it is exhibited, 
the greater the lie! Constitutional Go- 
vernments even, with their liberal pre- 
tensions, are incapable of enacting a law 
unless Force be at the bottom of it. Not 
a decree is promulgated that has not as 
a guarantee a gendarme or a policeman ; 
and if these prove inefficient, the soldiery 
are called in to enforce the Law. Let 
us not, therefore, be severe on the Pre- 
torians, whom our early teachers have 
taught us to abuse; but let us strive to 
forget their maledictions along with al- 
most everything else they taught us... - 

The word Pretorian, therefore, signi- 
fies force in the hands of a man who de- 
spises discussion, and who, disgusted 
with the speechifying of the tribune, 
substitutes deeds for words. Force is 
the inevitable issue of all the debates in 
which words entangle nations; it is the 
decisive and potent corollary of every 
contradictory theorem engendered by the 
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spirit of disputation, — call it Philo- 
sophy, Reason, or Liberty; it is the 
solution of all the problems propounded 
in every age by pretended reformers; 
it is, in a word, the ultima ratio 
of all human calculations, which can 
come to nothing without Force. And 
when I say Force, I mean that very Force 
of which people complain, and of which 
they blame the excess. I know well how 
it is welcomed, too, when it comes to the 
rescue in times of great emergency. I 
was in the ranks of the National Guard 
in June 1848, and I remember the en- 
thusiastic blessings with which the ex- 
friends of reform saluted the artillery as 
it passed on the Boulevards when the 
Faubourg St. Antoine was so menacing, 
and so near victory. General Cavaignac 
had then Pretorians ready to his hand : 
history will decide whether he did well to 
prefer the tribune. 

Others will take care not to walk in 
his steps, as we shall see ere long. 

All this seems foolish enough to 
the English reader; but unfortu- 
nately, as we said in the beginning 
of this paper, the present state of 
France gives importance to such non- 
sense. This book, which on one side 
of the Channel would be a harmless 
piece of classical buffoonery, repre- 
sents on the other the opinions of 
many a would-be Pretorian, and, 
perhaps, the ambition of more than 
one expectant Cesar. There is no 
period in our history in which the 
nation had ever to fear the despotism 
of any kind of Pretorians, whereas 
military rule is still fresh in the re- 
membrance of many Frenchmen. M. 
Romieu’s attacks on the most re- 
vered liberties of a free people—on 
the jury, or the press, for instance 
—would alarm no one here; but it 
must be remembered that in France, 
a Minister of State, but a few months 
ago, attacked trial by jury with 
scarcely less acrimony at the tribune 
of the Legislative Assembly, and 
that recent laws on the press have 
hampered it with more limitations 
and penalties than had been imposed 
by any previous Government since 
1815. M. Romieu’s book is a cari- 
cature, but nevertheless a striking 
representation, of the wishes and opi- 
nions of the coterie which surround 
the French President ; and as such, 
it is curious. He would have us 
believe, however, that the horizon 
his views embrace is far more ex- 
tended than it really is; for he ap- 
plies his theory to all Governments 
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where discussion is suffered, while in 
reality he is thinking of France 
alone. Passing over, therefore, his 


chapters on England and America, 
we will in a last extract give our 
readers an idea of the manner in 
which he expects Casarism to make 
its appearance in his own country :— 


Every thing just now seems to indicate 
the approach of that great calamity 
termed civil war The adjourn- 
ment to a fixed date of plebeian wrath, 
the introduction of discipline in the 
midst of suppressed fury, of patience 
amid the most rancorous feelings: that 
ever accumulated in human breasts, 
compose an ensemble of fearful symp- 
toms which at no previous epoch ever 
threatened the world. The old resent- 
ment of the poor, the weak, the lazy, the 
ruined, the disgraced, and the misled, 
has taken a new course. Tactics have 
been introduced into those free com- 
panies which formerly, in times of trou- 
ble, were wont to rush without chiefs on 
the estate, the homestead, and the do- 
mestic hearth. They now seem to recog- 
nise for themselves the sovereign power 
of organization. Nothing similar was 
ever yet seen, and I wonder that so few 
people should perceive it. In my eyes it 
is the predominant fact of the Revolution 
of February—the fact by which it differs 
from all other revolutions. Hencefor- 
ward, the mob forswears its tumult and 
its cries ; it has understood that they are 
useless, and has accustomed itself to obey 
within the limits of the laws it has adopted, 
that is to say, to obey the directing will 
of those who prophesy its destiny. We 
are going the round of the eternal circle 
of human affairs, and in the nineteenth 
century we see renewed the patient march 
of the Hebrews towards the promised 
land. From the summit of another Sinai 
sophists point the way, and their word is 
the pillar of fire. In the hearts of the 
innumerable masses there exists a species 
of fierce belief in the coming enjoyment 
of material blessings, which can only be 
compared to the religious ardour of the 
people that followed Moses. On the 
day that they shall fancy they have 
caught sight of Canaan there will be a 
fearful shout. Society will then require 
all its forces, and by forces I mean its 
various armies . .... 


I fancy, then, that in 1852, if no event 
hurries on the catastrophe, that the 
masses of prolétaires will rise, disdainful 
of all laws, and regarding them with rea- 
son as so many paltry scraps of paper, 
will march to the ballot-box in spite of 
préfets and gendarmes, and there depo- 
siting their forbidden votes (which they 
will consider valid notwithstanding the 
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interdiction), will say to France, ‘ This 
is the voice of the People, obey !’.. . 
At the sound of this colossal chorus of 
the masses neither tribune’nor press will 
attempt a word ; the fabulous arsenal of 
our codes will be exhibited in all its 
emptiness, and the great Law of Force, 
in its iron text, will alone remain. . 
What next? Iam no prophet; but I 
should say that great resistance may be 
expected. The army is ready for any 
sort of combat; discipline in its ranks 
has still the potency of all the other 
feelings which are now effaced. The 
soldier is like the monk, he has his rule 
and his superiors; he meddles little, do 
what we will, with our dissensions, 
which he despises; his uniform is his 
party. The army in the fearful conflict 
will obey the man who shall know how to 
command and mark the way, and who 
shall wield a sword beaming with future 
hopes. That man, whoever he may 
be, will have a brilliant destiny, but he 
will not long be unique. Success and 
victory will be obtained on more than 
one point; and victory, whether at Tou- 
louse, Lyons, or Strasbourg, will have 
its pride and its exactions. Each army 
will be proud of its general and of itself. 
Are the Ceesars, then, so far distant ? 


No, certainly not, if like M. Ro- 
mieu we keep our eyes fixed on the 
Past, for the last Casar that Europe 
produced died but a few years ago at 
St. Helena; but those who look for- 
ward see no symptoms of coming 
Cesarism. We do not think, like 
him, that the Future can always be 
read in the Past, and that the human 
race treads in a hopeless circle. 
True it is that the name of that last 
Cesar was still potent enough in 
France two years ago to procure, for 
the Octavius of Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg, six million of votes for the 
Presidency of the Republic, but it 
would be mistaking the lingering 
splendour of a sun that has set for 
the brightening beams of coming day 
to suppose that such an Octavius 
could ripen into an Augustus. 

Extricating ourselves from the 
Roman History with which we have 
become entangled in following M. 
Romieu, we would say that we con- 
sider that the time has gone by when 
any one man, however glorious, or 
however unprincipled, could save or 
ruin France. The victories of Ar- 
cole, Marengo, or the Pyramids, 
could scarcely in the present day 
effect the miracle of converting a 
successful general into an emperor, 
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still less can we suppose that an 
empire could be founded on idle pa- 
rades, bits of red riband, or the dis- 
tribution to future Pretorians of 
veal-pies, sausages, champagne, and 
cigars. But, even were this possible, 
such an emperor would not be a 
‘Cesar.’ Public men, be they kings 
or emperors, must henceforward be 
content, in all countries which have 
tasted of constitutional liberty, to be 
the instruments, not the leaders of 
their party. A story is told of M. 
Ledru-Rollin, in which he is made 
to admit this truth with curious 
naiveté. It is said, that after the 
miserable failure of his attempt on 
the 13th of June last year, a friend 
expressed his surprise that a man of 
his talents should have compromised 
so recklessly the fate of his party ; 
upon which the tribune replied, 
shrugging his shoulders and pointing 
to his unruly followers: Que voulez- 
vous ? j’élais leur chef, il fallait bien 
les suivre. Most political leaders, if 
they spoke frankly, might, we think, 
make a similar admission. ‘The days 
of overtopping individualities are 
past for ever, and even when signal 
service has been rendered, there is an 
inward conviction in the public mind, 
while paying homage to the general 
benefactor, that, in default of him, 
another would have been forthcom- 
ing. In former days, one man of 
pre-eminent station weighed in the 
scale against all the collective force of 
the obscure thousands of whom he 
was in fact the moral and intellectual 
representative, and their mute and 
self-ignoring will found utterance in 
him; but under the levelling in- 
fluence of steadily advancing demo- 
cracy such exceptional aggregations 
of power are fast crumbling down into 
the common mass, and, in France 
especially, the elements of society 
may be said to be pulverized. So 
far from foreseeing an era in which 
the revolutions of a palace, or the 
acclamations of a camp, will influence 
the fate of nations, it seems to us 
that modern societies are growing 
daily more independent of their go- 
vernments, and that changes of a 
purely political nature have even 
ceased to excite that interest which is 
now reserved for reforms which may 
affect the material welfare or intel- 
lectual improvement of a people. 
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A LEGEND OF ONIAUGARA. 


aT history of America, like that 
of every other portion of the 
globe, is a history of mutation, com- 
prizing each phase in the wide round 
of circumstance contingent to the 
life of man, and the rise and fall 
of nations. There, likewise, on the 
strong tide which no arm can stay, 
and no sagacity protract, human en- 
deavour has floated for a period, full 
of promise, and resistless with the 
impulse that bore it on; then, when 
the term of destiny was fulfilled, and 
the wave began to ebb, it fell back 
hour by hour, struggling, baffled, 
rallying to the last, vigorous and 
replete, apparently, with every ele- 
ment of success, and yet stricken 
with an incurable decline. 

The men of Europe, when they 
crossed the Western Ocean —five 
hundred years after the Scandina- 
vians, under the son of Eric the 
Red—found a continent peopled by 
beings, whom, because they worship- 
ped other gods, they called ‘ children 
of the devil,’ and enslaved. The 
Americans might have applied the 
phrase with greater justice to their 
guests, inasmuch as the thing of 
hoofs and horns, fathered with so 
numerous a progeny, was clearly 
their own invention, and had no 
equivalent in the mythology of the 
new hemisphere. 

The adventurers of the sea beheld 
a rac2, for the most part innocent 
as the sweet nature that smiled 
around them of the subtlety of com- 
merce, the lust of wealth, the sub- 
jection of creed to interest, and every 
generous impulse to a bigot zeal; 
therefore they disinherited them with 
the double cee of cunning and 
the sword. And yet they were more 
closely allied than they thought 
with those rejected images of clay. 
The mark of the Divine Artist was 
onthem both ; and could their hearts 
have been submitted to metaphysical 
scrutiny, they would have proved 
susceptible of common desires and 
common errors, with only those dif- 
ferences of bias which exist between 
nature and convention, the simple 
and sophisticated nan. 

For untold centuries before the 
white man’s keel furrowed the sand- 
beach of that remote strand, there 
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were gatherings, conspiracies, feuds, 
invasions, and disasters, in those fo- 
rest kingdoms, as elsewhere in the 
world. In the south, were empires 
flourishing with the arts and intelli- 
gence of the Egytians; and in the 
north, democracies reflecting the 
stern lineaments of Sparta, that fol- 
lowed the chase and made a pastime 
of war. 

The past lies upon this land, likea 
giant in a shroud. Outlines, vague 
but mighty, loom through the twi- 
light of tradition, and haunt the 
mind with a mysterious awe. The 
Alleghens, like the Israelites of old, 
march on in their destined course, 
south-west, tracking it with pyra- 
mids of earth, fosses, and stone ram- 
parts, till their arrival at the pro- 
mised land; they pass like a wave. 
The Algonquins, the master-hunters 
of the north, pour down upon the 
kindred tribes of the Wyandot, and 
drive them from their walled towns 
and corn-fields, to the westward of 
the Great Lakes; like a torrent, they 
sweep all before them from the 
mountains to the St. Lawrence. 
Then the expatriated and enfeebled 
bands form an alliance to assist each 
other against the common enemy, 
and to acquire supremacy in war. 

Such are the crude suggestions of 
the vision, and such the causes as- 
signed as the origin of the Indian 
confederacy, known as the Five Na- 
tions or lroquois, which became so 
famous in North America, and which, 
after retaliating upon the Algon- 
quins until the latter were nearly 
exterminated, and subjecting every 
other nation in that portion of the 
continent, was fated in the end to 
own a foreign yoke, and melt away 
before the white invader, like a snow- 
drift in the sun. 

Amongst those who suffered from 
the prowess of the Iroquois were 
the Eries, a brave but not numerous 
people, who occupied the country 
between the eastern shores of the 
lake that bears their name, and the 
borders of the Ohio. 

This tribe was frequently harassed 
hy the encroachments of the Senecas, 
one of the five allied republics, who 
reduced it. to a single village, and 
held a portion of its territory which 
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bordered them on the west. It is 
with the fortunes of one of this long 
extinct people that we wish to oc- 
cupy the reader. 

The stupendous cataract of the 
west rolled in its native majesty 
amid the solitude, pouring, in a 
bright green ocean, the surplus of 
seventy thousand square miles of 
fresh water over its precipice of rock. 
The woods that fringed this sublime 
picture in a soft framework of foliage, 
nourished by the spray that hovered 
perpetually over them, were not yet 
pruned by the axe of the European. 
The wild bison roamed to the edge 
of the steeps, tearing the moss with 
his hoof, and shaking his mane, in 
anger at the conflict and the roar 
beneath. The mild-eyed stag low- 
ered his antlers and stared timor- 
ously at the billows suspended in a 
waving curtain across some forest 
avenue; and the stately Indian came 
often alone, from the chase and from 
a far land, to humble himself before 
the Great Spirit at that supreme 
sanctuary, and to hear his voice 
speak in ‘ the thunder of water.* 

But it is neither to pray nor to 
contemplate the spectacle, methinks, 
that one now betakes himself along 
the verge of the gulf, and glides 
slowly among the columns of the 
oaks with his arms folded and buried 
in thought. 

It was an Indian, young and tall, 
with a noble deportment, and a face 
of almost womanly gentleness, whose 
grave serenity was overcast at times 
by a shade, as of a passing cloud, 
which rested upon it more in sorrow 
than in anger, but never long. There 
was no trait of severity in any of its 
lines ; and but for the brows, which 
were massive and prominent, his 
visage, like his figure, might have 
challenged comparison with the no- 
blest sculpture of the Greeks, it was 
so heroic and benign. 

Suddenly the Indian paused, and 
his lips parted in a smile; a sweet 
voice came from a copse only a few 
paces from where he stood. He se- 
parated the branches of a tree quietly ; 
but, had a viper stung him, he would 
not have started back more quickly 
than he did at what he beheld ; 
while a gleam of anger, sudden and 
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fierce as a tempest, shone in his eyes, 
and he grasped the handle of his 
stone hatchet instinctively in his 
hand. 

Before him, and within the swing 
of his weapon, were two persons, 
one an Indian girl, the other a Eu- 
ropean, in semi-American costume. 
The latter was toying familiarly with 
the black locks which ‘lowed to the 
waist of his companion, in a shining 
veil, while he gazed down upon her 
with that air of eager assurance 
which denotes the successful wooer, 
if not the practised gallant and man 
of the world. He was well-looking 
and vivacious, but there was some- 
thing very equivocal in his smile, 
and in both face and manner a rest- 
less levity, which contrasted in no 
slight degree with the repose of the 
figure at his side. ‘The Indian girl 
was very beautiful, and very ye 
but through the rich folds of her 
hair a crimson tinge shone occa- 
sionally, as her lover brushed her 
cheek with his hand, and when she 
raised her eyes, which was only at 
intervals, to verify and reply to his 
words, you could see that they were 
large, dark, and tender, as those of a 
seal, and filled with a melancholy fire. 

She was the daughter of a chief 
who presided over the affairs of a 
small village of the Seneca nation, 
situated at the falls; and her uncom- 
mon attractions had rendered her 
celebrated among her people. In- 
deed, more than one young warrior 
of the allied tribes claimed the hos- 
pitality of the Senecas, ostensibly to 
smoke in council or hunt the wild 
cow on the neighbouring plains, but 
in simple fact to get a glimpse of the 
beauty of Oni-aii-ga-ra, as Lo-o-lote 
was generally styled. Yet the dreams 
of the maiden seemed never to have 
been troubled by the image of any 
of her numerous admirers. She re- 
ceived their homage as a matter of 
course, without attributing them to 
any ulterior motive; and as she was 
the recipient of a nation’s flattery, as 
may be supposed, it rendered her 
somewhat capricious and vain, though 
by nature > a was a pure-hearted, 
affectionate creature. Too much 
adulation will spoil the best; and 
Lo-o-lote was but a woman. 


* The signification of the original name, Oni-aii-ga-ra, now corrupted into 


Niagara. 
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At length, after many years’ war, 
there came a young Erie with a 
calumet, to negotiate a peace with 
the Senecas, and the young beauty 
was no longer unmoved at the sound 
of a voice or the tread of a mocas- 
sin by her lodge. The envoy also, 
though reserved and impenetrable 
as a tortoise in its shell, while in the 
presence of his hereditary foes, was 
vanquished at once by a glance of 
the dark eye of the daughter of 
Tou-wis-kwan, the chief; and so, in 
the course of a few weeks, it was ru- 
moured among the gossips that the 
temporary truce with the Hunters of 
the Cow, as the Eries were often 
termed, bid fair to be a permanent 
one, for that their Lo-o-lote would 
certainly accompany Ronla, the 
~ bearer of the peace-pipe, upon his 
return home. Then the young braves 
would storm and swear that it should 
not be; but, somehow or other, the 
daughter of the chief had wonderful 
power over them, for at one look of 
hers they would forget all their re- 
solves, and become quite submissive 
and still. 

About the same time an Onon- 
daga runner came from the great 
council-fire of the Iroquois, saying 
that the ‘ Pale-faces of the sunrise’— 
the French, had made peace-offerings 
to the tribes, and sent an especial 
envoy with a wampum belt, to bury 
the hatchet between them, and make 
a covenant chain that should never 
rust or break asunder. This intelli- 
gence created a general sensation, 
for the confederates had experienced 
sufficient already in their warfare 
with the people of Canada to feel 
the importance of an overture, so 
flattering to their pride, on the part 
of this redoubted ally of their ene- 
mies, the Algonquins and Hurons. 
Immediate preparations were there- 
fore made to receive the ambassador 
with a distinction worthy of his mis- 
sion, as he was about to commence a 
tour of friendship through the vil- 
lages of the Five Nations, and might 
soon be expected at this stronghold 
of their western frontier. 

He came and smoked with the 
elders, and talked about the great- 
ness of his nation, and the king, who 
lived beyond the ‘broad water of 
the sunrise,’ and all that he would 
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do for his red brethren if they would 
let his people build forts on the 
lakes, and in their country, only for 
trade; and the agayandres* believed 
what the stranger said, and thought 
it good. They proved it also, by 
assenting to the Ee and 
agreeing to send pledges to that 
effect to their white friends; yet the 
negotiator himself was in no hurry 
to depart, for he loitered day after 
day in the village. Why? Not to 
confirm the good auspices his advent 
had awakened, as the grave leaders 
imagined, but to achieve the more 
congenial conquest of the heart of 
Lo-o-lote ! 

Francois Lamoyne was a young 
officer of rank in the French colony, 
then in its infancy, who, having 
spent some time among the Mohawks 
as a prisoner of war, had acquired 
the language of the confederates, and 
an insight into the customs of the 
aborigines. This, conjoined with a 
natural acuteness and a remarkable 
facility of address, led to his appoint- 
ment as an emissary with those tribes 
whom the Government of Canada 
were especially anxious to concili- 


e. 

The brilliant foreigner, with his 
fascinating manners, his polished 
trifling and vivacity, flashed like a 
meteor upon the Indian maid, who 
had been used all her life to the un- 


pretending people of the forest. He 
filled her brain with a crowd of new 
ideas, and her heart with a wild 
tumult, which she could neither fa- 
thom nor quell. She gazed upon 
his sparkling face, and those of her 
kindred, even that of Ronla, ap- 

eared dim beside it. Ronla! she 

ad forgotten him. She had no time 
now to recall his fading image. 
Throughout the day the bright 
stranger was continually with her ; 
and half the time formerly devoted 
to repose was now absorbed in 
thinking over all that he had told 
her. She dwelt with unwearied in- 
terest upon his looks, his piquant 
sayings, his flattering inuendoes, and, 
above all, his assiduous attentions to 
her. Ronla! Yes, she thought of 
him ; he presented a ready antithesis 
to the white man, who had supplant- 
ed him in her imagination ; she com- 
pared them together, like colours, 
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contrasting the gayness of the one 
with the sobriety of the other. 

The Erie had observed enough to 
wound his keen susceptibilities, and 
make him wretched; but a feeling 
of punctilious delicacy had kept him 
away from the chief’s lodge since 
the arrival of the distinguished guest, 
and he was thus ignorant of the full 
extent to which, what he deemed 
but a momentary estrangement of 
his affianced, had already reached, 
until accident revealed it in the man- 
ner described ; for it was Ronla who 
witnessed the secret interview, and 
became possessed with a sudden 
frenzy at the audacity of the 
Frenchman and the falsehood of his 
beloved. 

Hark! they are speaking. The 
warrior replaced his weapon in his 
belt and bent down sternly, to be 
convinced that it was not a mere 
deception of the eye—the blasting 
spectacle before him. The words 
were low, nevertheless he caught 
enough—ay, more than enough—to 
rack his soul with torture, such as 
no engine of cruelty could inflict 
upon the frame. What he suffered 
in those brief moments lip cannot 
tell, but he arose from his task with 
the feeling of one who has passed 
through the agony of death! 

‘ Lo-o-lote, how beautiful you are,’ 
said the stranger, fondling the tresses 
ofhis companion. ‘ You must make 
sad work with the hearts of those 
braves of yours. But, to tell the 
truth, I don’t believe they know how 
to prize such a sweet flower, and so 
I intend to pluck it myself. Nay, 
hide not your blushes, little one; or 
stop, this will cure them; and in an 
instant the lips of Lamoyne were 
pressed to the cheek of the girl, who 
repelled him in a way that caused 
him to treble the offence ere he con- 
tinued. ‘And that proud Erie, Lo- 
o-lote, they say he deigned to regard 
you with a favourable eye—is it 
true? But that can scarcely be, as 
I have seldom seen him in your 
father’s lodge; or he is but an in- 
different gallant. Speak, little one, 
— What of Ronla ?” 


The blush faded at the query, if 


not at the kiss; and Lo-o-lote drop- 
ped her eyes. 
* How can I tell? she replied. ‘It 


is not seemly for the daughter of 


‘Tou-wis-kwan to say to this brave or 
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that, Come to my lodge. Lo-o-lote 
counts many smiles among the Se- 
necas. She may not miss one, though 
that be Ronla’s.’ 

‘ Ah, what a frightful coquette you 
are |’ 

‘What is that? she demanded, 
with a glance of quick inquiry. 

‘An idea—only an idea,’ was the 
gay reply. ‘A bewitching creature 
like yourself, with many strings to 
her bow—a wonderful slayer of men. 
Yes, you may look, those glances 
are the arrows; shoot them as thou 
wilt, little one, that I may love thee 
all the more, for, by the gods of the 
white man and the red, I love thee 
to distraction, Lo-o-lote!’ And he 
clasped his arms around his compa- 
nion, and drew her towards him. 
The girl was alarmed at this sudden 
impetuosity, and half-started from his 
embrace, murmuring confusedly,— 

‘It is not good to call upon the 
invisibles in that way, Francois, and 
we are close to the Great Spirit 
where we stand.’ 

‘ Foolish child, you are frightened 
by the sound of the torrent; have 
no fear of anything, for Francois 
loves thee.’ 

The Indian maid trembled, and 
yet she had no courage to resist. 
The voice of the charmer was at her 
ear; his breath burning her cheek. 
He drew her gently towards him, 
insensibly, with endearing whispers, 
unti] at last she relinquished her 
reserve with a sigh, and rested su- 
pinely in his arms. Poor Ronla! 

Yet the warrior remained not to 
witness this final triumph of his ri- 
val; his hopes had already received 
their death-blow ; and he was stalk- 
ing homeward within the precincts 
of the village, that stood in an open- 
ing on the shore, northward of Iris 
Island, which divides the cataract 
into what are now termed the Ame- 
rican and Horse-shoe Falls. Here he 
met the father of Lo-c-lote face to 
face. He would have passed on un- 
observed, but the eye of the chief 
was upon him, and he had to pause. 

* Peace, brother,’ said the Seneca, 
curtly, folding his painted robe 
around him with a haughty air, as 
he drew up in the path. ‘The moon 
has grown from a bow into a shield, 
and yet Ronla has not lit his pipe 
more than twice in the lodge of Tou- 
wis-kwan. [low is this? Are the 
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Eries tired of acting friendship with 
the Onugh-kaury-daaug ? * 

‘The Eries are not women, to 
change in a moon,’ was the senten- 
tious reply. 

‘Nevertheless, the path between 
them and this castle is very new,’ re- 
turned the chief. ‘If they don't 
mind, the saplings will spring up and 
choke it. ‘Then it will be hard to 
pass backwards and forwards with- 
out using the axe.’ 

Ronla smiled ironically. He was 
in no humour, just then, to brook 
the taunting inuendoes of a Seneca, 
and he felt nettled, besides, at the 
neglect with which both himself and 
the other members of the deputation 
he headed had been treated since 
the advent of the foreigner. 

‘The Agonnonseonne ft are like the 
turkey-cocks of the plains,’ he ob- 
served. ‘ Let but the wind ruffle 
their feathers ever so little, they 
puff up and play the braggart against 
it. The Eries are honourable men. 
They are not easily led away by 
strange voices, neither do they love 
to sit in a lodge that is cold.’ 

The two last sentences were spo- 
ken with emphasis and calm dignity 
by the young envoy, who regarded 
his interlocutor with a frown. 

‘My brother will talk again,’ re- 
marked the chief, with provoking 
coolness, advancing his ear towards 
the speaker. ‘'To the ears of a 
Seneca his words are snow-flakes 
dropping on a stone. What would 
he say ?” 

‘This !’ was the stern reply. ‘ That 
when the Eries sent a messenger 
with the sacred pipe, they expected 
him to be treated with becoming 
honour. Who is this pale-face that 
sings so pleasantly to the Senecas, 
and has bewitched their understand- 
ings? He stands in the path of 
Ronla!’ 

*Tou-wis-kwan will tell Ronla 
who this man is,’ returned the chief, 
curling his thin lip, and smiling con- 
temptuously while he spoke. ‘He 
is not the voice of a poor wandering 
people, like the starving dogs of the 
sunset, who have scarcely ground 
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enough left to spread their robes 
upon; but the wampum-bearer of a 
great nation of warriors, whose name 
is so lofty that it overshadows all 
others but that of the Agonnonseonne 
themselves. Ugh! were the Eries 
to see them using the thunder and 
lightning in battle, they would creep 
into their holes with fear. Who are 
the Eries, that they should stand be- 
fore the Long-hknives { of the summer ? 
The path is still open; if they can- 
not wait, they can go!’ 

And, with a peremptory gesture, 
the fierce Seneca waved his arm in 
the direction of the enemy’s country ; 
thus signifying, in the plainest terms, 
his indifference to the proposed al- 
liance, in utter disregard to the 
usages observed in the diplomatic 
intercourse of the tribes. 

‘Good,’ was the firm reply; ‘ and 
then, let the Senecas shut the door 
ever so tight, the Eries will find a 
way to trim their leggins with their 
scalp-locks.’ 

And so they parted; and Ronla, 
o’er-burdened with sorrow and stung 
to the quick at the insult offered to 
his nation, hurried into the village, 
held a brief conference with his as- 
sociates, and drew off ere nightfall 
beyond the outskirts of the palisades 
that enclosed this stronghold of the 
Iroquois; a proceeding equivalent to 
a suspension of all friendly relations, 
and intermediate between amity and 
open war. Thus a few bitter words 
had severed the incipient link and 
renewed the ancient feud between 
the Eries and Senecas. 

The shades of evening were settling 
in the forest, and the voice of the 
great cataract rolled through the long 
arcades in volumes of solemn sound. 
It was the organ of the wilderness 
pealing its anthem to the Eternal, in 
that holiest of his temples. The 
deep undertone shook the leaves, and 
the ground, and the firm foundations 
of rock. ‘The wind, awe-wrapt, ut- 
tered no sigh in the oaken groves, 
and no bird’s call broke the spell that 
deepened over the solitude in that 
hour of sadness and of prayer. 

A knot of damsels with their 


The Senecas so styled themselves, because they closed 
the south-western frontier of the Iroquois against their enemies. 


This name was sel- 


dom used except in council, and only by the chiefs and leading braves. 


| Builders of cabins. 


Original name of the Lroquois. 


{ The French were so called, from their swords. 
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water-vessels were grouped about a 
spring, which bubbled up out of a 
rock in the woods at a short distance 
from the village. They filled their 
buckets with the cool element; with 
their palms they sprinkled it in cry- 
stal globules over their long hair, 
which they arranged into plaits and 
bands before the watery mirror, talk- 
ing all the while in soft, low voices, 
and sometimes joining in the burden 
of a plaintive song. Then these 
cinnamon -skinned Naiades, having 
finished their toilets and admired 
their faces to their hearts’ content, 
bethought them of their charge, and 
bearing their dripping utensils, 
threaded noiselessly the Indian path 
leading through the grove to their 
homes. 

One, however, remained seated by 
the fountain, and gazing abstractedly 
down into the dark cavity in the 
rock, her head resting on her hand. 
It was Lo-o-lote. Her face was very 
pale ; and now that she was alone, it 
became thoughtful and troubled. 
Alone! The foliage rustled, a face 
that was not her own appeared in the 
fountain, and she started in wild 
alarm. Ronla was before her. 

For a minute they regarded each 
other in silence, and then the girl's 
eye quivered and fell. She caught 
up a twig, unconsciously, and cast it 
into the spring; again she leant 
upon her hand. A hurricane of feel- 
ing, brief as the lightning in the 
cloud, swept over the face of the 
Erie, then it became passionless — 
frozen. 

‘ There was a bird,’ said he, mourn- 
fully, ‘and its mate and its little 
ones perished. Ronla beheld the 
lone one in its sorrow, and how it 
would bring food every day and 
talk to those it loved, who were 
dead. It did not die, that bird, for 
they had been faithful, and it lived 
to remember them.’ 

A pause succeeded, and several 
large tears pattered on the ledge 
beside the maiden; but her face was 
turned away, and Ronla did not 
observe them. 

* There was a warrior,’ he resumed, 
and his voice sounded strangely to 
the listener, and very wild; ‘a war- 
rior of proof, and she who smiled 
upon him, and spoke honey words 
that crept into his heart and were 
his life, deserted him for another, 
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and so he killed her— because she 
had brought him to shame.’ 

The face of Lo-o-lote grew flushed 
and agitated, and then again like 
marble. Uttering a low wail, she 
sprang to her feet, removed her up- 
per vestment with a rapid gesture, 
and confronted her accuser. 

‘Strike!’ she exclaimed. ‘ The 
daughter of Tou-wis-kwan must 
bear no reproach. She will not take 
bad words from any one, she would 
sooner die. Erie, you can strike!’ 

Ronla looked sadly on the proud 
young girl who stood so fearless 
before him, and so beautiful—her 
lip quivering with energy, and her 
spirit flashing from her eyes. The 
sense of his bereavement then re- 
curred to him with a twofold bitter- 
ness, and he folded his arms and 
sighed. 

* Ronla came not here to do battle 
either with the knife or with the 
tongue to-day, said he, calmly. 
‘When he is on a war-path he does 
not seek for women.’ 

‘Then why does the guest of the 
Senecas talk thus to the chief's 
daughter ?” 

There was passion and hauteur in 
the manner no less than in the tone, 
yet as the words left her mouth 
Lo-o-lote became confused. Her 
face was averted, and her figure 
slightly bowed whilst she awaited 
the reply. 

‘ That when his back is turned the 
Senecas may not call him a thief as 
well as a woman-dangler. Ronla 
came to give back what belongs to 
the daughter of Tou-wis-kwan ; his 
words tell why.’ 

So saying, he drew forth a wam- 
pum necklace from the breast of his 
tunic, and presented it to his com- 
panion; but she made no movement 
to receive it, and he laid it down at 
her feet. 

It was a love-token, sacred to 
their young affection when they 
were happier in each other than the 
whole world beside, and no blight 
had yet fallen on its morning bloom. 
In a moment of tenderness, Lo-o-lote 
had taken it from her neck and 
bound it playfully around the brow 
of her Indian lover, calling him, in 
a breath, her chained captive and 
her wampum-bound brave. That 
cancelled memorial was a mockery 
now, but it had a powerful in- 
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fluence on the girl. She thought of 
their pure attachment, the guileless 
intercourse, the thousand little name- 
less endearments that comprised its 
history, and made it as a life apart 
from the wild delirium which then 
enthralled her ; all came back in a 
gush of softness to her heart, and 
she hid her face and wept. 

The warrior also appeared to be 
shaken momentarily from his re- 
serve, for his features relaxed into 
an expression of deep tenderness, 
but with a melancholy smile he 
checked it, and resumed. 

‘The young squaw had better 
spare her eyes. Life is a weary 
journey, and she will have to shed 
many tear-drops before she reaches 
the end. Now listen. She loves 
the pale-face better than Ronla. It 
is well. Let her prevail with him 
to depart straightway to the other 
castles of the Five Nations. There 
is no safety for him here.’ 

‘What is this?’ demanded Lo-o- 
lote, looking into his face with 
quick suspicion. * Would you harm 
my father's guest? That would be 
very unworthy an Erie warrior who 
bears the pipe.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, in a low, em- 
phatic voice ; ‘an Erie warrior would 
save that which is prized by her he 
loves, even though he died for it. 
Ronla is an Erie, therefore he speaks 
that she may warn him in time. 
Say to him, that the hair will grow 
more loosely to his head each day 
he lingers among the Senecas ; that 
there is no cabin- wall in their 
country strong enough to keep him 
from the foeman’s knife after this 
time. The Eries have sworn away 
his scalp, as they believe him to be 
at the root of their quarrel with 
your people, and the red man’s ven- 
geance bites like the mocassin snake, 
silent and sure.’ 

For a few moments Lo-o-lote was 
a prey to the most conflicting sensa- 
tions ; the magnanimity of him she 
had wronged arou her better 
nature, and her heart yearned to- 
wards her first love. But, alas! the 
past could never be recalled, a gulf 
wider than the grave divided them 
for ever now; she trembled with a 
chill foreboding as she surveyed it, 
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but she shrank not from the course 
she had to pursue. 

* Good,’ she replied; ‘the daughter 
of Tou-wis-kwan will remember the 
words.’ And Lo-o-lote took up her 
water vessel to depart. 

‘Stop,’ said Ronla ; and he pointed 
to the necklace which still lay upon 
the moss. 

The girl looked at it, hesitated, 
and turned abruptly away, and as 
she did so their eyes met. Ronla 
often recalled that farewell look; 
there was sorrow, agony, remorse 
unspeakable, in its brief appeal. 
He watched the retreating figure 
until it disappeared in the foliage, 
then with a smothered groan he 
dashed his clenched hand against his 
breast, caught up the wampum orna- 
ment, and rushed disordered into the 
covert, on his return to the camp of 
his brethren. 

‘Let us go,’ said he, an hour later, 
as he sat smoking calmly in the 
inidst of a circle of gloomy warriors. 
‘The moon shines upon the waters, 
and before the morning’s light our 
canoes will ride on the swell of 
Okswego clear of the boundary of 
the Senecas.” 

‘Not until we take with us the 
scalp of the light-haired hatchet- 
maker.* Accursed be his father’s 
grave!’ replied a fierce-looking In- 
dian, whetting his copper knife upon 
a stone, and trying its edge occa- 
sionally against his palm. ‘There 
is a big sore on the heart of the 
Eries. The-Bull-that -hides-in-the- 
rocks will bind the light-haired scalp 
upon it for a medicine leaf; so it 
will cure the pain. Then he will go.’ 

‘ Listen,’ said Ronla, laying down 
his pipe, and speaking peremptorily. 
‘The council wanted a brave to send 
with the grand calumet to their 
enemies the Senecas, a leader of 
warriors, whose word was to be law. 
Now which did the council choose, 
The-Bull-that-hides-in-the-rocks, or 
Ronla ?” 

The one addressed, a powerful and 
headstrong man, threw a dark scowl 
towards the speaker and prepared to 
reply, but the calm eye of Ronla 
cooled his sudden anger, and made 
him reflect. 

In the first essential of military 


* The whites were occasionally so termed by the natives. 
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discipline, obedience to a leader, no 
soldier is more thoroughly — 
than an Indian warrior. It is one 
of those rigid maxims to which he 
adheres at every sacrifice of will— 
a law of his moral nature superior to 
both instinct and passion. Ere long, 
therefore, the subordinate relin- 
quished his attitude of haughty de- 
fiance, and placed his knife quietly 
in its sheath. 

‘ The pipe-bearer is right,’ he ob- 
served. ‘His voice is the voice of 
the Eries. It is all one, the knife, 
the mocassin, or the paddle; he has 
but to speak, and The -Bull-that- 
hides-in-the-rocks is ready.’ 

No further dissent was offered to 
the proposal of Ronla. Accordingly, 
ere the next dawn, they had de- 
bouched from the Niagara river, and 
were plying their paddles briskly 
on their way across Lake Okswego, 
or Erie as it is now named, in the 
direction of their village, situate 
about two days’ journey from the 
outlet on the south-eastern shore. 

Nothing could exceed the indig- 
nation of the Eries when they were 
informed of the treatment the em- 
bassy had met with on the part of 
their troublesome neighbours. It 
was a crime of the deepest dye, in 
the esteem of an Indian, to violate 
the sanctity of the calumet, — the 
symbol of peace among the tribes, 
and the pledge of brotherhood be- 
tween man and man. The affront 
was a national disgrace, which each 
individual felt with the keenness of a 
personal insult, and an immediate 
resort to arms was viewed as the sole 
means of avenging the indignity, and 
appeasing their wounded honour. 

he encampment of skin lodges 
soon resembled an agitated hive. 
Warriors hurried to and fro, gesti- 
culating and gathering their arms, 
or plied their knives swiftly in the 
manufacture of bows and spears. 
Women laboured at their great 
stone mortars, in converting maize 
into meal and dried bison flesh into 
pemican, or portable provision. Dis- 
tinguished orators delivered their 
spirit-stirring harangues tothe groups 
of excited natives gathered in the 
avenues; and a band of picked war- 
riors, prepared for the chase of the 
bison which roamed then in large 
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herds to the shores of Lake Erie, 
exchanged their hunting arrows for 
the barbed shafts of the war-path, 
and shouted their wild battle cry as 
they danced to the sound of the 
drum. ‘ 

Ronla was only a brave ; but with- 
out the rank he enjoyed more than 
the celebrity of a chieftain, and in 
the council or the field was un- 
matched throughout the prairie 
grounds of his tribe. This acknow- 
ledged superiority had caused his 
selection to fill the post of an envoy, 
one of especial distinction and trust, 
and it gave him a conspicuous part in 
the movement now in progress. 

In conjunction with the principal 
war-chiefs he marshalled the fight- 
ing men, examined their weapons, 
deliberated in secret conclave upon 
the best mode of proceeding, and, 
finally, arranged the day and the 
hour when the expedition was to 
leave for the country of the Senecas. 

The panther -skin quivers were 
gorged with arrows, the shields of 
bison hide smoked to a toughness 
proof against knife or lance thrust ; 
the war-dance of the caldron was 
celebrated, the packs provisioned 
and ready. ‘Then the warriors 
painted their faces, decorated them- 
selves with plumes and trappings as 
for a festival, invoked the aid of the 
Great Spirit by a solemn prayer, 
and departed from home in a flotilla 
of birch canoes. 

And as they swept in a triple line 
down the beautiful inland sea that 
washed their ancestral plains, the 
war -chief in the van waved his 
tufted spear, and the voice of Ronla 
was heard chanting a martial strain, 
to the chorus of which the whole 
band responded in a ringing choir, 
as they dipped their paddle-blades 
together to its measured time. Thus 
they sang :— 

The snows stiffen under the crusting 
moon. On the wave crests of Kareg- 
nondi* the wind skims, keen as the 
knife of a warrior. I see fifty canoes 
and six, stemming the storm. Who 
comes rushing on the waves and on the 
wind ? 

Ko-rohe-ban _yalla. 
tou-wen ! 

The bison-hunters of Erie, on the 
water-path of Karegnondi. 

The axe whistles through the winter 


Euah tou-wen ! 
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air, the bows twang. The flints rattle 
on the shields; the Yendots groan. 
Under the grass wigwams red men gather 
the spoils. Who are the painted braves 
that sit in the council - house of the 
slain 2 

Ko-rohe-ban yalla. Euah tou-wen! 
tou-wen ! 

The bison-hunters of Erie, counting 
the scalps of the Yendots. 

The Illines, the Satanas, and the 
Miamis, are brave. The Lenna Lenape* 
were the rulers of the world. The chain 
of the Cabin-Makerst is bright and 
strong. Now tell me the Master braves 
whose children are fed with war ? 

Ko-rohe-ban yalla. Euah tou-wen ! 
tou-wen ! 

The bison-hunters of Erie—the plumed 
eagles of Okswego: these are the Master 
braves whose children are fed with war ! 


Continuing on for a league in this 
manner, they reached a point of 
land where, in accordance with an 
invariable custom, they landed and 
encamped; while the head chief, 
stripping a portion of the bark from 
a large oak, traced upon the smooth 
surface of the trunk, in red paint, 
the number of canoes and warriors 
accompanying the war-party, with 
their faces towards the enemy's 
country, and before them the figure 
of a bison, the national symbol of 
the Eries. ‘This was a species of 
picture - writing commemorative of 
the occasion, and several rude designs 
on the neighbouring trees bore testi- 
mony to the frequency of the cere- 
mony, and to the success which had 
attended many a similar enterprise. 

Next morning, at the break of 
day, they re-embarked, and pursued 
their course diligently and in silence 
down the lake— whose broad ex- 
panse, like that of the ocean in 
soundings, was furrowed by long 
battalions of green and foam-curled 
waves, over which the white gull 
flapped its wing. 

It was not until the evening of the 
second day that the war-party ar- 
rived at the outlet. Here they again 
sane, but with scrupulous cau- 
tion, drawing the canoes within a 
dense thicket, and hiding every 
trace that might betray their vicinity 
to a casual straggler from the Se- 
neca nation, on whose confines they 
now were. No fires were lighted, 
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and no sound above a breath was 
heard during the time they remained 
at this last halting-place. 

‘The sun set with a lurid glow, and 
the day closed tempestuously; but 
the agitation of the elements only 
stimulated the Eries into a keener 
eagerness for the conflict, and no 
sooner was the forest veiled in the 
gloom of night, and the word given 
to proceed, than they sprang with 
alacrity to their feet, launched their 
canoes, and in the midst of the wild 
storm crossed the discharge, and de- 
scended along the eastern shore. 
Keeping in the shade as well as the 
waves would permit, while they 
pursued the narrow channel that 
curves around the island of Owa- 
nunga, they redoubled their caution 
as they advanced, for they were 
drawing nigh to the stronghold of 
the Senecas, and their shallow craft 
already glided in the indraft of the 
mighty falls. They barely touched 
the surface with their paddles, the 
current was so strong. 

Hark! Acry! The pilot canoe 
splits upon a rock, and every soul 
within it is swept away. They can 
see them struggling amid the foam 
without the power of saving them, 
in the whirling eddies and the storm. 
Then the drowning men disappear 
in the darkness, and the long file 
speeds on without a guide. 

Ronla was.in the canoe of the 
chief, now the leading one. He 
stood up and peered into the dis- 
tance; he bent his ear to catch the 
tone of the cataract, but he could 
hear nothing save the dash of the 
waves and the howl of the wind in 
the forest. They were descending 
the river with arrowy speed, they 
were now between the last island 
and the main, and had overshot the 
landing ; he was sure of it, though 
he could not distinguish any object 
in the intense gloom. Each instant 
might waft them to the brink of 
the frightful rapids that extend to 
the falls, and once within their reach, 
no human effort could extricate 
them—they must perish ! 

He was about to give the signal to 
land, when, with a startling crash, a 
huge pine fell from its rocky perch 
directiy in front of the canoe, across 
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its course; and Ronla had barely 
time to catch at its floating branches, 
when the frail vessel was drawn 
crashing under the trunk, and in- 
stantly reap beyond, bottom 
upward, and plunging on a white 
line which extended across the chan- 
nel below. Ronla sprang like a 
catamount along the fallen tree, 
gesticulating wildly to warn his 
brethren of the danger; and run- 
ning their prows abruptly in, they 
were ashore and busy in emptying 
the water from their canoes before 
either the nature of the accident or 
the imminence of their peril were 
fully known. 

This was an ominous and discou- 
raging commencement, indeed. Both 
the pilot and chief, the grand war 
sachem of their nation, were gone— 
torn away by the grasp of those 
terrible waters ere they had struck a 
blow. To their superstitious fancy 
it seemed as if the spirits of that 
awful neighbourhood were angered at 
their intrusion, and leagued with the 
enemy to defeat their plans. 

Ronla foresaw this, and as the con- 
duct of the enterprise now devolved 
solely upon himself, he issued his 
instructions at once, drew off the 
men by a well-known path that 
wound in the rear of the Seneca 
village, and halting them within a 
few paces of the palisades, went for- 
ward alone to reconno..re. 

The log-cabins were buried in re- 

se; no one appeared to be abroad 
in the darkness, and the rain which 
now began todescend. Ronlaglided 
through the gateway, which was 
open and unguarded, and made the 
circuit of the habitations without de- 
tecting any sign of watchfulness, or 
meeting with the slightest opposition. 
He surveyed the interior of each 
lodge through the chinks between 
the logs. The Senecas were lying 
grouped around their fires, smoking 
and chatting at their case. There 
was one dwelling still unvisited—the 
Erie sighed as 4 crept towards it. 
It was that of the chief, which stood 
near the centre of the village. There 
was a light burning within, and 
through a window appeared two 
figures ; one was Tou-wis-kwan, the 
other the French emissary, Francois 


' Lamoyne. 


‘What,’ said Ronla to himself, as 
he recognised the face of his rival, 
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‘here still? Then be it so. And 
et I would have saved thee; I, 
onla the Erie—even for Lo-o-lote’s 

sake. Too late, gay trifler; your 

summers are counted now.’ 

He was about to turn away, when 
their conversation arrested his atten- 
tion, and he stopped to listen. 

‘My father is good, said the 
Frenchman, in reply to some obser- 
vation of his host, ‘but the time 
slides away so quickly in his lodge 
that one can keep no reckoning of it. 
The chestnuts are already ripe, and 

et the messenger of the great king 
is not half through his errand with 
the Agonnonseonne. Two more suns 
from now, and Lamoyne will be on 
the path back to the council-fire of 
the Onondagas. Is his father con- 
tent ?” 

‘He must be so, my son,’ was the 
aor ‘What the master says is 
the law. But he will remember that 
the door of the Senecas is wide open 
to him and his people. They can 
go and come when they choose. 
The friendship of the great White 
Father, which he brought to us, has 
made a broad road between the Se- 
necas and them. Ugh! what does 
my son see ?” 

This abrupt query was caused by 
the movement of the Frenchman, 
who, re to cast his eye to- 
wards the open window, caught a 
glimpse of Ronla’s face ere the latter 
had time to draw back. 

* By the blessed Virgin! I thought 
I saw a pair of eyes glaring in from 
yonder wicket.’ 

And with a sudden impulse he 
rushed to the door, followed by Tou- 
wis-kwan. They searched in vain 
about the premises, however, for no 
intruder was forthcoming; and as it 
was easy enough, in the darkness, 
for any such to slip away unobserved, 
they soon desisted and returned again 
to the lodge-fire. 

‘ It is strange,’ remarked Lemoyne, 
musingly. ‘What if that sulky 
churl, Ronla, or any of his crew, 
should be skulking about the village ? 
Does my father think them inclined 
to mischief? He is a wise agayandre, 
what does he think about it ?” 

‘That the snarling dogs would 
not dare show their noses in the 
castle of the Senecas when the door 
is shut,’ was the stern reply. ‘Tou- 
wis-kwan knows them. ‘They talk 
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loud, like squaws in a passion; but 
words don’t make warriors. Besides, 
not even a squirrel could get —- 
the cedar pickets unseen, when the 
gate is barred and guarded.’ 

The speaker little dreamt that both 
duties were neglected. 

‘Then who could it have been? 
I saw a face as sure as I see my 
father’s before me.’ 

‘Some curious boy from the 
lodges, that is plain,’ rejoined the 
chief. ‘Children are like night- 
beetles, if they see a light they are 
sure to be drawn to it. When the 
learn to finger Erie scalps they will 
sicken of such diversions. 

A laugh followed, and Ronla drew 
off a second time from the aperture, 
and, after relieving himself by a 
deep respiration, glided round to a 
small wing which he knew contained 
the sleeping-room of Lo-o-lote. A 
small door led into it from without, 
and as soon as he had satisfied him- 
self that everything was quiet, he 
raised the latch and stole softly in. 

The small dormitory was — 
in darkness, so that he could dis- 
tinguish nothing at first; but the 
moon broke with a sudden radiance 
from the clouds, and streamed 
through an opening above in a flood 
of light which illuminated the silent 
chamber. ‘The Indian maid lay upon 
her bed of furs, consisting of the 
finest buffalo robes fringed with rich 
embroidery, a present from Konla. 
She was in her usual garb, and her 
glossy hair fell in dishevelled masses 
over her breast and pillow. She had 
evidently been engaged in arranging 
it, when, overcome with weariness, 
she sank her head upon her arm and 
fell asleep. Her face, in its ebon 
waves, shone like the fairest pearl by 
that tender light, and Ronla, as he 
gazed upon its mournful beauty with 
a sort of awe, could have deemed the 
one before him some blessed Mani- 
tou superior to mortal passion, so 
spirit-like it seemed. But the la- 
boured breathing and _ occasional 
moans of the sleeper forbade the 
illusion, and proved but too well the 
identity of his misguided love. 

The lover's heart melted with com- 
passion as he witnessed these tokens 
of disquietude. He bent down until 
the breath of the girl fanned his 
forehead : it was tremulous, and hot 
with fever. He laid his cheek softly 
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inst her hand; it was icy cold. 
he Indian had ever loved her too 
fervently to harbour resentment at 
her desertion of him ; and believing 
now that her new attachment, what- 
ever else it might have brought, had 
not increased her happiness, he was 
moved by a profound sentiment of 
ot My Lo-o-lote,’ he solil 

6 r -0-lote,’ he solilo- 
oinl, Pyhat evil spirit sent this 
mocking-bird to beguile thee from 
thy good word? Before that, we sat 
together with only one heart between 
us. It was so large, that strong 
heart, that it was mightier than 
grief, and we were happy. Now it 
is torn asunder, and Lo-o-lote cannot 
sleep without troubled dreams. Bet- 
ter let the stroke fall, perhaps, for the 
dead are at peace, and life is full of 
trouble. No, no, my stray bird of 
melancholy. What is Ronla that he 
would see thee die? For thy sake 
he is a woman—a trembling woman. 
He has no more pride.’ 

And, sinking on one knee beside 
the low couch, he kissed the brow of 
the sleeper tenderly, but very softly, 
and ro her by the hand. 

Lo-o-lote opened her eyes at once, 
and started up in wild terror at the 
figure beside her; but Ronla whis- 
= her name and put his finger to 

1is lips to enjoin silence ; and as soon 

as she recognized him her apprehen- 
sions ceased, and she became com- 
posed. Ronla pointed towards the 
door communicating with the lodge, 
to his brow, and to the outer en- 
trance. These gestures gave her to 
understand that he wished to speak 
to her in secret, and, throwing a skin 
robe around her, Lo-o-lote rose 
without hesitation and followed her 
companion, who led the way through 
an adjoining thicket to the gate of 
the palisade, which, to his surprise, 
he found closed. 

This was a grievous interruption, 
and it caused an entire derangement 
of his plan, which was to place Lo- 
o-lote beyond the reach of danger 
before the commencement of the as- 
sault. Neither of the two had spoken, 
nor had the Indian fully recovered 
from his momentary confusion at the 
unlooked-for impediment, before a 
hand was laid heavily on his shoulder, 
and a sharp voice demanded in Iro- 
quois,— 

‘How now, comrade? It is over- 
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late to be idling with the squaws. 
Come out into the moonlight and 
let U-ra-ga-chees see the fashion of 
your painting. Look you, there are 
Senecas and there are owls.’ 

The last words were scarcely ut- 
tered when the speaker fell, stabbed 
mortally by the knife of Ronla; but 
with his dying breath he pealed forth 
the alarm-cry of his nation, and, ere 
its echoes had subsided in the woods, 
a dozen answering whoops rang 
through the village, and warriors 
were beheld issuing from the different 
buildings in a confused stream. 

Lo-o-lote had disappeared at the 
the first challenge of the guard, 
leaving in her precipitate flight her 
robe behind her on the ground. 
Not a moment was to be lost. Ronla 
sprang to the gate and began re- 
moving the stout bars which held it 
fast ; but this required time, and he 
could not effect his object before the 
two foremost of his enemies were 
upon him. 

The Erie had left his war-mace 
and buckler with his party, and was 
armed only with a knife; but the 
darkness befriended him, for the 
moon was again obscured. Darting 
aside, he caught up the buffalo robe, 
wound it round his arm, gave the 
war-cry of the Eries, and met his 
assailants. Several rapid thrusts 
were given and returned on both 
sides, and blood began to flow. The 
Senecas pressed their solitary ad- 
versary hard, with the whole village 
behind them in full cry. Ronla 
heard only the pattering of many 
mocassius outside the gate; his men 
were already commencing to scale the 
pickets right and left; he felt them 
clinging to the barrier at his back. 
With a desperate effort, watching 
his opportunity, he leaped into the 
copsewood, unwound the buffalo 
robe, and, as his opponents followed, 
threw it over one and dashed the 
other to the ground; then with a 
bound he reached the gate, removed 
the last fastening, and his men were 
pouring into the enclosure in a fu- 
rious tide ere the Senecas had re- 
covered from their stupefaction. 

A scene of uproar and violence 
ensued. The premature alarm weak- 
ened the effect of the surprise; but 
night attacks under any circum- 
stances are fraught with mischief to 
the assailed, whose fancy magnifies 
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the danger, while want of concert 
renders opposition ineffectual in the 
panic and confusion that prevails. 

Thus by the first rush of the wild 
swarm which burst upon them the 
Senecas were driven back with heavy 
loss, and the war-cry of the Eries 
was soon heard in every part of the 
hamlet, as, mixing indiscriminately 
with the crowd, the assailants ran 
through the avenues wreaking their 
fury with impunity upon the enemy, 
who, in the uncertain light, could 
not distinguish a friend from a foe. 
Soon also the wild shrieks of women 
mingled with the general clamour, 
and flames burst forth from several 
cabins, which, being formed of dry 
logs roofed with bark, were quickly 
in a blaze. 

One of these was the chief’s, to 
which a number of Eries had pene- 
trated and applied the brand, having 
met with no opposition, as Tou-wis- 
kwan and his guest had sallied out 
at the first alarm-cry, and were as- 
sisting to repel the main body of 
the enemy. The Eries danced and 
flourished their weapons, clashing 
them against their shields in triumph, 
as the flames undulated like serpents 
along the rafters and swirled up in 
a crackling column into the air. 
Smoke was issuing from every crevice 
in the log wall, half the roof was 
already consumed, and Lo-o-lote was 
perishing in her little room. She was 
suffocating, and yet her Indian pride 
would not permit her either to utter 
a cry or to appeal to the mercy of 
her enemies. At this juncture a 
warrior broke through the whooping 
circle and entered the lodge. 

‘Has Ronla got the elk sickness, 
that he takes no heed ?’ exclaimed 
The-Bull-that-hides - in-the-rocks. 
‘He will be shrivelled up like a 
mocassin by the fire. Ugh! Make 
way, braves! Here he comes again, 
strong as ever, and bearing, by the 
Manitous! a dead squaw.’ 

It was the Erie, with the daughter 
of Tou-wis-kwan lying senseless in 
his arms. He had rescued her from 
the flames. 

But the tide of conflict now rolled 
suddenly towards the spot, and avoid- 
ing the mélée, he hurried on with his 
burden, unobserved, by a path which 
ran through the copsewood by the 
palisade. Following this, and paus- 
ing occasionally to take breath, he 
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reached the gateway, now deserted, 
and passed out into the woods. 

Not far off was a small grotto 
among the rocks of the shore, where, 
during their period of tender inter- 
course, the lovers had spent many a 
happy hour; and thither Ronla now 
bore the inanimate girl. He placed 
her on the moss, gathered water 
in the palms of his hands and 
sprinkled it over her face, and, as 
soon as she showed signs of revival, 
hastily rejoined his companions, from 
whom selecting one in his confidence 
he sent him to guard the secret re- 
treat of the maiden. 

Ronla arrived at the scene of ac- 
tion in time to witness the next stroke 
of the inexorable destiny which pur- 
sued them, with a succession of mis- 
chances, throughout this fatal expe- 
dition. A division of picked war- 
riors, being separated from the rest, 
were surrounded and cut down. to a 
man; while those whom he himself 
led to the rescue were compelled to 
retreat, after making the most heroic 
efforts and losing half their num- 
ber in the attempt. In fact, the 
Senecas were now rallying in over- 
whelming force, having recovered 
from their first alarm; for as soon 
as the light of the burning lodges 
told them how few, comparatively, 
their assailants were, they strove with 
a sense of shame to retrieve their 
loss, and to punish the Eries for their 
temerity. 

They were the first, and, with the 
exception of the Mohawks, the most 
renowned of the allied nations. Like 
the bold warriors of the Bear, they 
were the scourge of the northern 
forests, and their name was a byword 
of terror. Throwing away their 
shields and grasping their heavy 
maces, they advanced in a close 
phalanx along the main avenue of 
the village, sweeping all before them, 
while others skirmished with the 
enemy and hunted them from the 
adjoining lanes. ‘The Eries fell back, 
unable to resist the fierce torrent, 
though, gathering up, they stood it 
like a rock for a time, then it broke 
over them in a tempest, and they 
retreated gradually from the village, 
contesting each inch of ground with 
the obstinacy of men who fought less 
for life than for revenge. 

More than once during the strug- 
gle Ronla and his rival met face to 
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face among the combatants, yet al- 
though he narrowly escaped death 
from the quick rapier thrusts of the 
Frenchman, one of which pierced his 
arm, the Erie would not raise his 
mace against him, but turned away 
to seek another opponent. 

The dawn was glimmering faintly 
over the eastern forest as the Eries 
betook them to their canoes, hotly 
pursued by the Senecas, and em- 
barked under a shower of arrows 
from the adjoining trees, which 
dropped a of them like leaves 
in the tide that bore them swiftly 
away. The Eries now had a terrible 
ordeal to pass through,—terrible, in- 
deed! for there were two enemies to 
contend against—man and the waters. 

In consequence of the accident to 
the guide they had overshot the pro- 
per landing-place on their approach, 
as we have said, and it was now found 
that with the full stroke of every 
paddle they could make but slow 
way against the current; and as 
this was practicable only near the 
shore, it brought them within the 
close range of the missiles which 
rained fast and thick from the grove. 

It was a wild spectacle to see the 
Indians bending forward in the ca- 
noes, their eyes in one direction 
glaring ahead, and their arms and 
heads moving in quick succession 
with their strokes, while every now 
and then a paddle would cease to 
ply, and a warrior sink listlessly in 
his seat, or plunge head- foremost 
into the river, struck by the shaft of 
a Seneca. Then a yell of triumph 
would arise from the shore, and find 
an echo in a hundred throats along 
the border of the woods. 

In this way the retreating band 
ascended until they were some dis- 
tance above the upper extremity of 
Tris Island, when a new danger me- 
naced them. With a savage outery 
several canoes, till then concealed, 
sallied out from a cove in which was 
the true landing-place, and threw 
themselves across their course. 

A conflict of the most deadly cha- 
racter now ensued. The canoes grap- 
pled together and fought, rocking 
and swerving to and fro on the tide, 
for their inmates, reckless of every- 
thing but hatred of one another, 
used their knives and hatchets with 
a frenzied eagerness to kill, and be- 
ing at close quarters, and where there 
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was no retreating, every blow told. 
Some of the canoes upset in the strug- 
gle, dragging their opponents down 
with them into the deep ; some, fight- 
ing side by side, dropped their crews 
one by one, whooping, writhing, 
dead, until they drifted into the 
rapids and disappeared. The Eries 
never flinched, and never ceased to 
give battle while they could wield a 
weapon ; but the Senecas were treble 
their number, they barred the river 
with a line of canoes through which 
it was impossible for them to break, 
and harassed by others they receded 
slowly, linked each to an enemy, 
until, at length, the last of the proud 
war brigade swooped on the verge of 
the breakers, and was carried over 
the precipice of Oniaiigara. 

A single canoe, with two men re- 
maining out of its crew, penetrated 
the bristling array, and made for the 
further shore across the broad chan- 
nel of the river, above the Horse- 
shoe Fall ; but the Senecas knew well 
that no mortal power could stem 
that resistless tide, so they abstained 
from pursuit, and they beheld it 
drawn gradually and obliquely into 
the great rapids which precede the 
final plunge, and then, with many 
an exulting shout over the worsted 
Eries, they returned to their homes. 

There is a group of small islands 
near the southern shore of Iris Island, 
about midway between its lower and 
upper ends, and upon one of these 
insulated scraps of earth a canoe, 
plunging bottom upwards in the 
swell, was thrown by the eddies after 
descending a ledge of rapids. Scarcely 
had its gunwale grated against the 
rugged side when an Indian, who 
clung to one of its ends, grasped the 
rocks with a convulsive clutch, raised 
himself out of the whirling stream, 
and dragged the canoe after him 
half on to the firm ground, securing 
its beak over a projecting portion of 
the crag. 

It was Ronla, one of the two who 
had attempted to cross the main 
channel after the destruction of their 
companions. He was wounded and 
exhausted with his exertions; his 
head reeled; his ears were ringing 
still with that last war-cry of his 
enemies when the canoe was swal- 
lowed up by the waves. Feebly and 
half-instinctively he crawled up the 
steep side of the island, and threw 
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himself on its bed of moss in a 
swoon. 

It was some hours before he re- 
covered his strength; when he did, 
however, he righted his canoe, seized 
one of the spare paddles secured 
within, and pushed off into the strait 
in the direction of Iris Island. It 
was a hazardous experiment, but life 
was nothing to him then, and he 
succeeded in reaching the shore. He 
crossed the island cautiously, but it 
was peopled only with the dead ; he 
saw them where they lay in their 
osier-bound graves among the oaks 
as he passed silently on. 

He was now opposite the village 
of the Senecas. He could see the 
smouldering lodges, the women and 
children gliding to and fro about the 
blackened heaps, or standing shrouded 
in dark robes mourning over the 
ruin of their homes. ‘There were 
the foaming rapids, the smooth sheet 
above, and the very tree where the 
chief had perished; but the din of 
battle had long since subsided. No 
paddle broke the surface of the 
treacherous wave, and no sound min- 
gled with the thunder of the mighty 
cataract which rolled up on its wings 
of cloud from the gulf at the foot of 
the island, and was the silence of 
that haunted neighbourhood. But 
for the smoking ruins and the fallen 
tree, Ronla could have believed him- 
self the victim of a hideous dream, 
and that he stood not there the only 
survivor of the gallant band he had 
accompanied down the river of the 
Senecas. 

In a little time the Indian’s facul- 
ties became confused ; his body was 
racked by fever, and his mind by 
dreadful agony. He wandered all 
that day and the ensuing night over 
the lonely island, a prey to his dis- 
tracted imaginings. Perched upon 
the dizzy verge of the fall in the 
track of the driving spray, he leaned 
over to catch the voices of his bre- 
thren; for he thought he heard 
them in the vortex below, and he 
shouted the gathering cry of his na- 
tion, and waited long and eagerly for 
a reply. But the clamour of the 
waters alone reverberated among the 
cliffs, shaking them like the throes 
of a volcano, and he gnashed his 
teeth and frowned. As he gazed at 
the misty curtain that stretched its 
twisting folds across the river in a 
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vast curve, he brooded over the water- 
serpents that lurked in the cavern 
behind, to feed upon the animals 
which were sucked into the dread- 
ful caldron, and hurled crushed upon 
the ledges. In his delirium he be- 
held the surge dancing in plumes of 
light on the crests of the rapids, and 
the lunar bow spanning the mist- 
cloud in an arch phantom-like and 
wan; and he believed that he was 
translated to the hunting-grounds of 
the spirits, and he called them by 
name, the forefathers of his nation, 
and talked to them like a familiar. 
At length, towards morning, a soft 
composure stole over him and he 
slept. 

It was midday when he awoke, 
and the sun was shining on the 
waters and the leaves. Everything 
was glad,—everything but the heart 
of Ronla; there was no day there. 
His recollection was now restored, 
and, stiff as he was from his wounds, 
he returned to the canoe, floated it 
round the head of the island, tra- 
versed the dangerous channel to the 
main, and threaded once more the 
groves on the outskirts of the village. 

He sought the grotto whither he 
had carried Lo-o-lote on the night 
of the assault. He found it dis- 
figured by marks of violence, the 
moss trampled, and the rocks spotted 
with blood; while across the en- 
trance, stern and inflexible in death, 
lay his friend the guard, stabbed by 
the thrust of a rapier which was cast 
broken beside him. The Erie had 
fallen at his post like a true soldier, 
faithful to the last, and scorning to 
relinquish his trust without the con- 
sent of his leader. He was the latest 
victim, and his death-wound had 
been given by the hand of Francois 
Lamoyne. Ronla made no lament 
over his comrade, but he gathered 
the cold remains in his arms and 
dropped them into the torrent. 

‘ He sleeps with his brothers,’ he 
thought: ‘the plumed eagles of 
Okswego are at roost in the nest of 
the thunder. It is good.’ 

Then ascending a tree on an emi- 
nence overlooking the village, and 
lying concealed in its branches, he 
continued to watch the environs, hour 
after hour. 

Again the western sky began to 
redden with the hues of evening. 
The declining rays tipped the spray- 
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clouds and foliage with a golden 
radiance, and shadows gathered in 
the glades. Again the village maids 
filled their water vessels at the spring, 
but not, as formerly, with lively 
jests and snatches of song. Neither 
did they loiter to dress their tresses 
then, for they came and went quickly 
and in silence, flitting like a string of 
spectres through the forest. Death 
had been busy in their lodges, and 
the visits of the Life-destroyer ever 
make a profound impression on the 
Indian heart, whose affections out- 
live the grave. 

But one again remained to brood 
alone over her sorrows in that soli- 
ta lace. Her face was haggard 
and pinched with suffering ; her eyes 
sunken and wild ; her dress negligent, 
and disfigured with marks of fire. 
Could this be Lo-o-lote, the proud 
beauty of Oniaiigara? A voice re- 
peated her name, and looking up she 
beheld Ronla. 

* Peace, sister!’ said he. 

The words were almost whispered, 
yet they went to the girl’s soul. 
Like ice by the warmth of spring, 
the shackles of her grief were riven 
asunder by the kind address, and she 
threw herself sobbing on his breast. 

Ronla led her aside within the 
screen of leaves, and spoke soothingly, 
and in the endearing accents she had 
once loved. 

‘ Why is my sister troubled ?’ he 
asked. ‘Ronla thought that his 
path only was sad and full of thorns. 
Speak openly. Am I not thy bro- 
ther Ronla—thy friend ?’ 

‘ Talk not so, else I shall die,’ she 
muttered, half-speechless with emo- 
tion. ‘ Cover me with reproaches— 
evil names; spurn me as a creature 
without faith or shame: this would 
be less cruel to Lo-o-lote than good 
words from Ronla.’ 

‘We rock like tree-tops in the 
wind, sister,’ was the mournful reply. 
‘Who shall keep us steady when the 
Great Spirit bids it blow? Weave 
we our webs ever so strong, the 
storm will break through them in 
the end.’ 

‘ But it was my fault—mine!’ re- 
joined Lo-o-lote, with vehemence. 
‘Why did I listen to the voice of 
the stranger and drink in his deceit- 
ful promises, when Ronla loved me? 
He scorned to say what was not true 
—he was a warrior. I thought the 
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pale-face cage with his heart, when 
it was only with his lips: I have 
found out now how guileful he was. 
Yet, when he said some kinds of lies 
were not sinful, [ believedhim. Oh, 
Ronla, surely I was wicked—wicked, 
and so the bad Manitous gave him 
wer over me!’ And she buried 
er face, and wept convulsively in 
his bosom. 

‘What is this?’ demanded the 
Indian, while his brow grew dark 
and threatening. ‘ What has the 
stranger done to make my poor 
Lo-o-lote so very sick with trouble ? 
She will go with him to his own 
country in the bright sunrise: then 
she will be glad.’ 

‘ Never!’ exclaimed the girl, lift- 
ing her head and speaking with 
energy. ‘I would not go now,— 
no, not for all the treasures of his 
people, of which he boasts. He has 
deceived me, and I am a Seneca. 
Lo-o-lote is not a worm!’ 

‘ The stranger is given to much 
talking,’ observed Ronla ; ‘ and words 
are pointed and very apt to wound, 
if not used with care. My sister 
will bury his words under the leaves, 
and make a covenant chain with 
him, and be at peace.’ 

‘There are some words we can 
never bury, was the low reply; 
*they will always arise. ‘ Suppose a 
man were to say to a woman—a 
woman who had trusted him—‘I 
must leave you now. Smile softly 
on the young warriors, and you will 
soon find a place in their wigwams. 
What is past is past.’ Could the 
woman forget those words ?’ 

‘Did the pale-face say this to 
Lo-o-lote ?’ 

* Even so,’ she faltered, sinking her 
head on the arm that encircled her, 
and quivering with agitation. ‘ He 
goes at sunrise: I was to have gone 
with him. He swore it by the name 
of the white man’s God. But, look 
you, when I told him so he laughed, 
saying I was foolish-minded to be- 
lieve in love promises. I thought it 
was only a jest at first, but I found 
it was very true, and that I was a fool.’ 

Ronla was deeply moved : he folded 
the weeper closer to him, and bend- 
ing down until his cheek rested on 
her hair, he said, intensely,— 

* Come back to my heart, my wild 
bird of sorrow; it is very desolate 
and cold! Let us seek some far 
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country beyond the reach of the 
perfidious, where we can sit together 
and be at rest. My brethren are all 
gone. They are rolling now like 
uprooted oaks in the whirlpools of 
Oniaigara. I could not return to 
my nation, the last of so many braves, 
and be esteemed honourable. I would 
have died, too, but the memory of 
thee, Lo-o-lote, made me live. I 
saw that thy face was overcast with 
clouds, and I wanted to drive them 
away. Let it be even as it was, one 
heart and one path. These cares 
are wrinkled leaves; we will shake 
them from us, Lo-o-lote, and look 
behind as on a journey that is done.’ 

The girl withdrew herself gently 
from his embrace, while the blood 
rushed impetuously to her face, and 
ebbing as suddenly left it colourless 
and rigid. 

‘Never! oh, never, now!’ she 
said, waving her lover back with 
mournful dignity : ‘the daughter of 
Tou-wis-kwan must break no more 
promises. She is the wife of the 
stranger.’ 

A sharp cry broke from the In- 
dian—a convulsion passed over him. 
Then his features contracted with 
deadly passion, and his eyes glared. 

* And he forsook thee, this stranger 
accursed ?’ 

There was no reply. Ronla drew 
his knife, held it aloft for 2 moment 
in adjuration, and darted from the 
thicket into the path. He rushed 
on straight towards the village, un- 
conscious of everything in the fury 
that possessed him,—the one image 
of his mind that of the false pale- 
face who had done this wrong: his 
knife was already in his heart. 

On the verge of the woods a man 
stood leaning abstractedly against a 
tree, and chipping the bark with a 
tomahawk of steel, to which was at- 
tached a gilt pipe-bowl and a hollow 
haft, that it might serve the double 
purposes of peace and war. A branch 
snapped in the forest, and the man 
started: it was Francois Lamoyne, 
the enemy of Ronla. 

‘ Serpent that bites with a smile— 
woman-blaster!’ shouted the Eric; 
‘the stroke of the avenger is sure!’ 
And issuing fiercely from the trees 
he sprang towards him with his 
copper blade. 

Surprized at the sudden assault, 
and seized with momentary terror, 
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the Frenchman flung his weapon at 
the advancing foe, and drew his 
hunting-knife. The hatchet clove 
the air like a wheel and grazed the 
scalp-lock of Ronla. A shriek wild 
and piercing rang through the grove, 
but the two combatants heard it not: 
they were grappling life to life—they 
were glaring like tigers at one an- 
other. The Erie’s knife was bent 
double with the first blow, that of 
his adversary red with blood; but 
the grasp of the former was at his 
throat, and he could not use his 
weapon effectually, for his elbow was 
pinioned by an arm. 

They fell crashing among the un- 
derwood—the white man below, the 
other half-covered with blood. They 
tore the moss with their mocassins, 
they struggled desperately for a 
time: but Ronla never relaxed his 
grip from the throat of his enemy, 
until the eyes fixed and the limbs be- 
came placid and still. Then taking the 
knife out of the dead man’s fingers, 
he plunged it thrice into his breast, 
took the war trophy, and rose grimly 
from his work, dripping with gore 
from the numerous flesh wounds he 
had received. 

What brings him to a stand and 
arrests his labouring breath as he 
strides moodily away? The figure 
of a woman lying prostrate in the 
path. One glance tells him it is 
Lo-o-lote. Le swept the long hair 
from her face—it was very peaceful : 
he put his hand to her heart—it had 
ceased to beat. 

Alarmed at his gestures she had 
followed her lover, and received her 
death-stroke from the hatchet of 
Lamoyne. ll unconsciously the 
selfish foreigner crowned the sacri- 
fice he had wrought, and the victim 
was released from trouble. 

The bright young creature who 
had overmastered his man’s nature, 
and taught him the humanity of the 
woman-passion, was lying dead before 
Ronla. He knelt down mutely, and 
folded her in his arms; he bowed 
his head upon her breast. He made 
no moan, neither did he move, until 
coming footsteps aroused him. The 
Senecas had caught the alarm, and 
were gathering on the skirts of the 
wood. He sprang up, uttered a ter- 
rible cry, and disappeared in the 
covert, while three of the enemy 
started after in pursuit. 
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It was the death-chase,—the wind- 
ing trail where man hunts man, with 
the keen obstinacy of a bloodhound, 
in the intricate forests of the West. 

Xonla was an adept in the strategy 
of the war-path, and by making false 
trails and doubling on his course he 
separated his pursuers and killed one 
ere the darkness obscured the forest. 
The others kept watch until morn- 
ing, afraid to close an eye in the 
neighbourhood of so vigilant a foe. 
The next day they renewed the 
search, but without avail; no twigs 
were discovered broken, no tread 
indented the moss, and no sound but 
that of the wind over the trees was 
heard in the solitude. 

‘ This carcajou ofan Erie has gone 
home,’ said one. 

‘ Then he will save his scalp, and 
we shall get our pelts plucked for 
our ill luck,’ said the other, morosely. 
* Let us return.’ 

Ronla overheard them, for he was 
lying like a lizard along a limb of 
the tree directly above their heads; 
and when they departed he got down 
and followed cautiously in their rear. 
He was the pursuer now, and they 
were more than a day’s journey from 
their homes. He had no hope, no 
heart left ; he remembered only the 
fate of his brethren, and that he was 
a warrior. In the dead of the night, 
when the Senecas were asleep, he 
stole up and killed them both, leav- 
ing them to the beasts of the wild. 
Then, with a stern apathy, he ga- 
thered the spoils, bound up his 
wounds, and turned his face towards 
his country. 

Dragging himself feebly along, and 
half delirious, on the fourth day 
Ronla arrived at the pictured trees 
in the territory ofthe Eries. He sat 
down in the midst of the war annals 
of his nation, and chanted a wild 
song of triumph, until his eye chanced 
to fall upon the tree which com- 
memorated the ill-starred expedition, 
when all at once he recollected him- 
self, and where he was. 

With considerable labour he peeled 
the bark from another tree in its 
immediate vicinity, and procuring 
materials from a hole where they 
were concealed, he drew in red out- 
lines a sketch ofa waterfall, with the 
canoes of the war-party descending 

it. He was careful to make the 
number of men in them tally exactly 
00 
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with that of the first painting, with 
a single exception, and that one he 
drew large and apart from the fall, 
with his feet upon a buffalo robe, 
and his face towards the village of 
the Eries. When this was completed 
he pinned three dark-haired scalps 
and one light one beside it to the 
tree with a Seneca arrow, and sus- 
pended a bow and quiver conspi- 
cuously, where they could be seen 
from the lake. Then fastening the 
wampum necklace of Lo-o-lote round 
his head, he painted his face red, and 
began a death-song, with a proud, 
resolute expression. As he proceeded 
his voice gathered clearness, his eye 
brilliancy, his arm vigour ; the lonely 
shore responded in many a ringing 
echo to his strains, and pealing at 
length the war-cry of his tribe as in 
the heat of battle, he leaned back 
and buried his knife in his heart. 

So perished the last leader of a 
people, who, like the Trojans of old, 
were undone by a woman's caprice. 
The Eries never recovered the loss 
of so many warriors. The death- 
blow was given to their nationality, 
and from that hour their spirit was 
entirely broken. The few who re- 
mained soon dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring tribes, and 
thus, by the time the English arrived 
to contest with the French the right 
of sovereignty over the heritage of 
the red man, nothing remained of 
the once famous Eriecs but their 
name, which yet clings to the majestic 
lake that washes their ancient boun- 
dary. As with many other abori- 
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ginal tribes, the chance attachment 
of the national cognomen to their 
haunts has been the means of rescuing 
them from utter oblivion. The mys- 
terious mound-builders, the Alleg- 
hens, have the Alleghany Mountains ; 
the Wyandots, Lake Huron; the 
Mohawks their river; and the Eries 
their lake ;—to suggest to generations 
as they pass the existence of an an- 
cient people, and the mutability of 
human affairs. 

They buried the daughter of Tou- 
wis-kwan on Iris Island, which was 
consecrated to the dead, and guarded, 
it was believed, by the spirits that 
hovered within the vapour of the 
cataract. They placed in her cedar- 
lined grave the carrying-belt and 
paddle, the badges of labour, because 
she was a woman; and they added 
flowers for her youth, and pemican 
for her journey to the Land of the 
Blest, in the direction of the setting 
sun. 

Year after year her kindred came 
to weed her grave, and to talk to 
their favourite;—year after year, 
with a strange tenacity of affection, 
until they slept beside her. The 
proud Senecas, like their allies, have 
also faded from the groves before 
the influx of the foreigner; and the 
very bones of the old hunters are 
ejected trom the soil they once pos- 
sessed. Cities are now built where 
the log cabin stood, and high roads 
intersect the wild. The heel of the 
Saxon is on the grave of the Indian, 
and his dwelling—by ‘ the thunder of 
water.’ 


BURD ANNIE. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF A BRETON BALLAD. 


URD Annie knelt beside the well, _ 
A’ washing there her lane ; 


I 


She heard the voice of the bird of 
death, 
Sae loud he made his maen. 


* Ochon’arie, ochon'arie, 
Ken ye your weird ?’ he sighed ; 
* Ye’re sauld to the Baron of Janis- 
toun, 
Ye're sauld to be his bride.’ 


* Oh, mither, is it sooth I hear, 
And am I sauld frae thee ?” 

‘ Ask of thy father, daughter dear ; 
Speir at him, Burd Annie.’ 


‘Oh, father, have you sauld your 
bairn 
For siller, or for fee ?’ 
‘I ken not; ask thy brither, child; 
Speir at him, Burd Annie.’ 


‘ Oh, brither, have you done me now 
This foul and grievous wrang ?’ 
‘ Ye'’re sauld to the Baron of Janis- 
toun, 
And to him this night ye’ll gang. 


Ye'’re sauld to the Baron of Janis- 
toun, 
And he’s paid the God's-pennie, 
Full fifty crowns of the gude red gold, 
And eke of the white monie.’ 
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‘ Oh, then, what cleiding sall I wear, 
Mither, sin’ this maun be; 

The scarlet red, or the woollen white 
My sister sewed for me ?’ 


‘For busking ye tak’ ye nae heed.’ 
‘What boots,’ the brither said, 

* Whether ye wear the woollen white, 
Or als the scarlet red ? 


‘For there stands at the yett a coal- 
black steed, 
Wi a sable pall bedight ; 
He waits till the e’en of the day are 
closed 
To carry ye aff this night.’ 


~ * * * 


She had na gone a mile, a mile, 
A mile but barely twa, 
When the sweet church-bells rang 
out amain, 
Her tears began to fa’. 


* Now fare ye weel, St. Anne’s church 
Tower, 
That I hae loed sae dear ; 
And fare ye weel, ye auld church- 
bells, 
I never again may hear.’ 


As she rade past the lake of dule, 
Full mony a bark saw she, 

A sailing east, a sailing west, 
Upon that silent sca. 


In every ane a ghaist she saw, 
Wrapped in a snaw-white shroud; 
Down drapped her head upon her 
breast, 
Her teeth they chattered loud. 


As she rade through the valley of 


bluid, 
The dead men burst their bands ; 
And, gibbering, strave to clutch her 
wi’ 
Their stark and bony hands. 


The Baron sat beside the hearth, 
Black as the corbie craw ; 

His long straight hair was awfu’ white, 
His beard was white as snaw. 


His e’en, like sparks of living fire, 
Shone in his grewsome head. 

‘ Now sit ye there, fair May,’ quo’ he, 
‘Until the board be spread. 


‘I'm blithe to greet ye, Burd Annie; 
Fair May, I've sought ye lang.’ 

‘I wad I were in my ain countree 
To hear the sweet birds’ sang.’ 
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‘Nowcome frae room to room to count 
My siller and gold sae gude.’ 

‘I'd rather sit by my mither’s fire 
And count the bales of wood.’ 


‘ Now come wi’ me to the cellar, fair 
May, 
And pree the bluid-red wine.’ 
‘T’d rather drink the wan water 
Where browse my father’s kine.’ 


‘ Now come to the booths, and a robe 
we'll buy 
With gold shall stand its lane.’ 
‘Td rather wear the hodden grey 
My mither spins at hame.’ 


‘There are kerchiefs leafed wi’ the 
siller twine 
Hinent in the armorie.’ 
‘T'd rather hac ae silken tresse 
Of my sister’s broiderie.’ 


‘Now out and alas, ye fause, fause 
May, 
Ye lo’e me not, I fear ; 
I wad that my tongue had drapped 
frae my head, 
Ere I bene your luve sae dear.’ 
ws we * * 
‘Ye sweet wee birds, on wanton 
wing 
That swiftly hameward flee, 
Commend me to my mither mild, 
I lo’e right tenderlie. 


‘Commend me to my father dear, 
Wha danced me on his knee ; 
And tell my brither I forgie 
The wrangs he’s dune to me. 


‘Commend me to each kindly heart, 
That I hae left at hame ; 
And eke until the gude auld priest 
Wha gave me Christendame.’ 
* e * * 
"Ewas at the mirk dark midnight 
hour, 
When scarce three munes had 
sped ; 
A sweet wee voice came to the door 
When a’ were boune to bed,— 


‘ My parents gude, for Christis sake, 
And for our dear Ladie, 
Let a bell be tolled, and a mass be 
sung, 
And a prayer be said for me. 
And wear the dowie black awhile, 
And drap for me ae tear, 
For your waefu’ daughter, Burd 
Annie, 
Lies sleeping in her bier.’ 


J. 8. 
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TALLEYRAND.* 


* (\ELEBRATED le, said 

C Napoleon, hen snkinn of 
Necker, ‘lose on a close view :'—a 
remark not substantially different 
from that of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, that ‘no man was a hero 
to his valet de chambre’ Proximity, 
like familiarity, ‘ breeds contempt ;’ 
and the proper cure for the illusions 
of distance is, nearness. Few objects 
in nature, whether living or dead, 
can stand the application of that test, 
which is as fatal to the pretensions 
of men as of mountains: while it 
is notorious that the judgments of 
history are seldom in accordance 
with the decisions of contemporaries 
or friends. Human greatness re- 
sembles physical magnitude in this, 
that its proportions are more or less 
affected by surrounding influences, 
which must be removed before its 
real dimensions can be ascertained. 
It is, in fact, one of the fluctuating 
quantities of social arithmetic, and 
to fix its precise amount is now, and 
ever has been, one of the most diffi- 


cult enterprizes in which a public 


writer can engage. It is apt, also, 
to be confounded with mere cele- 
brity. Obscurity is not one of its 
accidents, but fame is; and there is 
something like an irresistible ten- 
dency on the part of mankind at 
large, to believe in the claims to dis- 
tinction of the man who has been 
vulgatus = orbem. Humility does 
very well for poets—your Horaces 
and Grays, for instance—who can 
find Agamemnons and Hampdens on 
every village green, to whom the op- 

rtunity only of acquiring renown 
has been denied by envious fate ; but 
the prose of life discards it as an un- 
suitable and troublesome adjunct, and 
refuses to extend its reverence to 
what is not appreciable. A famous 
man is, therefore, always presumed 
to be a great man, and he may be so 
in so far as popular reputation is 
concerned, though he need not be 
so otherwise. To which of these 
classes did Talleyrand belong? That 
he was celebrated is beyond doubt — 


Was he great? That is a different 
question, and could be answered sa- 
tisfactorily only by a much more 
elaborate inquiry into his history 
than it is possible for us to institute. 
Forty years must elapse from his 
death, which took place in 1838, be- 
fore those memoirs, which he is 
known to have compiled, shall be 
given to the world; and whoever 
tries will find it to be no easy task 
to anticipate those revelations which 
are reserved for the eyes and ears 
of the generation of 1878. Let us, 
then, be contented with a humbler 
effort, and endeavour to make the 
most of the materials which are ac- 
cessible to us, scanty though they be. 
There are spurious lives of Talleyrand 
by the dozen. He repudiated these 
scandalous and gossiping chronicles 
in his life-time, and it is no part of 
our business to resuscitate them. M. 
Colmache’s volume is of another 
stamp, however, and bears unexcep- 
tionable internal evidence of the ho- 
nesty ofthe writer, whether we agree 
in his conclusions or not. As secre- 
tary to the prince he had superior 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge 
of, at least, the domestic habits of 
the man, but beyond this he has ac- 
complished little: for though his 
work be well, and even powerfully 
written, and though it contain nu- 
merous fragments of strong dramatic 
interest which illustrate in a very 
remarkable manner Talleyrand’s mo- 
ral idiosyncracy, as well as the usages 
of the age and country in which he 
lived—it would be absurd to sup- 
_ that the most reserved man in 
“urope, who had drilled his passions 
into a state of repose, and disciplined 
his tongue into the obedient slave of 
his own secret purposes, had given 
his confidence to a servant, in the 
full knowledge that every word 
which he uttered, and every opinion 
which he expressed, would be noted 
down, and published to the world 
when the grave had closed upon his 
remains. <A less astute person, oc- 
cupying the same conspicuous posi- 
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tion in life, would have been guilt 

of no such folly as this: and aaah 
M. Colmache may have thought 
otherwise, he was obviously trusted 
with no more than it was perfectly 
safe for his master’s posthumous re- 
putation that he should be allowed 
to know. Moreover, we must re- 
member, that though the French 
pride themselves on their skill in 
conversation—/’art de causer, as they 
term it—it is a wholly different 
thing from what would pass by that 
name in Britain. Men do not meet 
together in France (or, rather, the 

did not, for it is impossible to tell 
what they do now, and it would be 
unprofitable to inquire), freely to 
exchange their thoughts upon ques- 
tions of importance, to discuss philo- 
sophy, religion, literature, or even 
politics; but to chat, to trifle with 
time, and to dispel weariness. Every- 
thing that is serious is interdicted as 
an offence against good taste ; and a 
French talker would rather run the 
risk of being considered a fool than 
abore. The tyranny of fashion has 
been always cheerfully submitted to 
on this point; and to be brilliant, 
startling, and epigrammatic, are the 
passports to conversational reputa- 
tion: not to be weighty, solid, or 
wise. To judge by M. Colmache’s 
book, Talleyrand did not converse. 
It was no part of his social economy 
to intercommune with any one. His 
thoughts were his own, and he kept 
them to himself: hence, after we 
have perused this book, abounding 
as it does in curious sketches and 
narratives, we know nothing more of 
Talleyrand’s sentiments on men and 
things than we did before. There 
was, no doubt, the usual lingual in- 
tercourse among his guests at the 
Chateau Vallencay, but the great 
man took no part in it. His réle 
was lofty, mysterious, and grand. 
When he spoke all were silent, all 
attentive, all obsequious: but there 
was no conversation in our sense of 
the word, and no dialogue, for there 
were no interlocutors. It was a mo- 
nologue, in fact, and an interesting 
one—for his memory was deeply im- 
pressed with the recollections of the 
past, and he delighted to call them 
up, and to astonish his auditors by 
the freshness and vigour of his co- 
louring : but, so far as we can disco- 
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ver, he never allowed himself to 
indulge in unnecessary commentaries 
or disclosures, and, with all his dili- 
gence, M. Colmache was unable to 
extract out of the wily diplomatist a 
single idea which it was his desire to 
conceal. Let there be no mistake, 
then, about the character of these Re- 
velutions. They are always amusing, 
sometimes highly interesting, and at 
others instructive: but they furnish 
exceedingly little towards a life of 
Talleyrand ; and what his own coun- 
trymen are unable to give, foreigners 
cannot supply. In what follows, 
therefore, we must be both abrupt 
and irregular. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Péri- 
gord, eldest son of the Comte de 
Talleyrand- Périgord, was born at 
Paris in the year 1754; and died in 
that city in the year 1838, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four. His 
father was by position a member of 
the ancient noblesse, and by pro- 
fession, a soldier: his mother a wo- 
man of fashion, and attached to the 
court. According to M. Colmache, 
he came into the world ‘ without 
spot or blemish,’ and we are led to 
infer that his lameness—the cause of 
so much suffering and injustice to 
him in after-life—was not congenital, 
as has been generally believed, but 
the result of want of care in his 
childhood; for, as it was not the 
custom in those days for women of 
rank to nurse their own offspring, 
or even to rear them in their own 
houses, the future diplomatist was 
removed to a distant part of the 
country a few days after his birth, 
and consigned to the care of a hired 
nurse, Mere Rigaut, in whose cot- 
tage, wild, neglected, and forgotten, 
he dwelt for twelve years. He was 
at length recalled from his invo- 
luntary exile by the Bailli Talley- 
rand, his uncle—the youngest bro- 
ther of his father, a naval officer, 
and a knight of Malta; who, with 
the warmth of feeling proper to men 
of his profession, was enraged, ee 
his return home, to find the poor boy 
condemned to banishment and ob- 
scurity, and determined to free him 
from both. He accordingly brought 
him to Paris, but was sadly mortified 
to find that his intention of making 
him a sailor was marred by his in- 
firmity; and leaving him at the 
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hétel Talleyrand in charge of the 
parties whom his mother had in- 
structed to receive him—for she was 
not there to perform that maternal 
duty herself— the honest Bailli set 
out for Toulon, where he rejoined 
his ship, and was drowned at sea a 
few months afterwards. Young 
Talleyrand was now placed at the 
College of Louis le Grand, and under 
the immediate direction of the Pére 
Langlois, Professor of Rhetoric in 
that institution; a kind and bene- 
volent-minded man, as it would 
seem, to whom his pupil remained 
attached throughout his whole life, 
and who, unchanged and unchange- 
able, wore, in 1828, the academic 
costume which had prevailed before 
the Revolution—a long-skirted, col- 
larless black coat, buttoned to the 
chin; black knee breeches and silk 
stockings; large shoes with silver- 
plated buckles; well’powdered hair, 


with ailes de pigeon and a queuc of 


portentous dimensions; and that in- 
dispensable companion of a savant 
crasseux of the middle of the 


eighteenth century, a huge flat snufi- 
box, which®lay concealed in the deep 


recesses of his ample pockets. Tal- 
leyrand remained at this school for 
three years, and would appear to 
have made a respectable figure as a 
student, considering the disadvantages 
under which he laboured from the 
want of preliminary training. It is 
probable that a sense of this defi- 
ciency on the part of a lively lad, 
joined to the stimulus of competition, 
quickened his diligence ; and he was 
rewarded with praise and prizes. 
He was also addicted to active sports, 
for ‘he was strong and hardy in 
spite of his lameness; and we are 
told that his temper was mild and 
tractable at this period, and that, 
when attacked, his defensive weapon 
was his tongue, not his hands—so 
true is it, that ‘the boy is father to 
the man.’ His sharp, quick speech, 
we are assured, was the terror of his 
comrades—i, e. when a bolder youth 
would have boxed his antagonist’s 
ears, Talleyrand scolded, and doubt- 
lessly provoked him; but as there 
must be a philosophical reason for 
whatever concerns the nonage of a 
celebrated person, it is added, that 
‘even then (between twelve and fif- 
teen, observe) he had learned that 
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the art of governing others consisted 
merely in self-command.’ During 
his residence at college he saw no- 
thing of his father, and little of his 
mother; and when the latter did 
visit him she was always attended 
by an eminent surgeon, whose duty 
it was to torture the unfortunate 
boy’s leg, and to try, by bandages, 
cauteries, and other appliances, to 
make that long and straight which 
neglect had made short and crooked. 
These visits of madume mére were 
anticipated with horror, and ever 
afterwards spoken of with disgust; 
nor could they have increased that 
love for the author of his being 
which is so natural to youth, and 
which an incident that occurred 
about this time would seem to have 
utterly extinguished. 

At the close of his third year at 
college his father died from the 
effects of an old wound received in 
battle. This event must have hap- 
pened when his son had attained to 
the fifteenth year of his age, and, 
consequently, in the year 1769. By 
the laws of nature and of feudal 
succession that son was now the head 
of his house,a peer of France, the 
inheritor of those peculiar privileges 
which then belonged to his order, 
the owner of large territorial pos- 
sessions, and the Comte Talleyrand- 
Périgord : of all which rights, immu- 
nities, titles, and dignities, he was 
arbitrarily deprived by the cruel 
decision of a family council, of which 
his mother was the author and pro- 
moter, and his birthrights handed 
over to his younger brother, who 
in his infancy had been the com- 
panion of his exile. Why this act 
of iniquity was committed, and 
how, we shall allow M. Colmache to 
tell :— 


It was at this time that his father died, 
and Charles Maurice was now the Comte 
de Talleyrand, and head of that branch 
of the family to which he belonged. 
Meanwhile the younger son, Archam- 
baut, had likewise returned from his 
nursing; but he had had the better 
chance—his limbs were sound and well 
developed, as God had made them. No 
dire accident, the consequence of foul 
neglect, had marred his shape, or tar- 
nished his comeliness. So, one fine day, 
and as a natural consequence, mark you, 
of this fortunate circumstance, when 
Charles Maurice, the eldest son, had 
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finished his course of study at Louis le 
Grand, having passed through his classes 
with great éclat, there came a tall, sal- 
low, black-robed priest, and took him 
away from the midst of friends to the 
grim old séminaire of St. Sulpice, and 
it was there that he received the astound- 
ing intimation, from the lips of the supe- 
rior himself, that, by the decision of a 
conseil de familie, from which there was 
no appeal, his birthright had been taken 
from him, and transferred to his younger 
brother. 

‘ Why so ?’ faltered the boy, unable to 
conceal his emotion. 

‘ He is not cripple,’ was the stern and 
cruel answer. 

It must have been that hour — nay, 
that very instant—the echo of those 
heartless words, which made the Prince 
de Talleyrand what he is even to this 
very day. Who shall tell the bitter 
throes of that bold, strong-hearted youth, 
as he heard the unjust sentence? Was 
it defiance and despair, the gift of hell, 
or resignation, the blessed boon of hea- 
ven, which caused him to suffer the 
coarse black robe to be thrown at once 
above his college uniform, without a cry, 
without a murmur? None will ever be 
able to divine what his feelings were, for 
this one incident is always passed over 
by the prince. He never refers to it, 
even when in familiar conversation with 
his most loved intimates. It is certain, 
therefore, that the single hour of which I 
speak bore with it a whole life of bitter- 
ness and agony. (P. 106, 107.) 


Let us pause for a moment to 
consider the probable effects of such 
nurture and treatment on a nature 
like Talleyrand’s, He was fifteen 
years of age; imperfectly educated 
for his station in life; lame from the 
neglect of the guardians of his in- 
fancy; disinherited by those who 
should have watched with the most 
jealous care over his interests; cru- 
elly punished for a physical defect 
chargeable to the carelessness of 
others ; a stranger to hope, love, and 
fear; the victim of a domestic conspir- 
acy; and the novitiate of a profession 
which he loathed, and to which in 
his subsequent years he did dishonour. 
His father he had never known, his 
mother he knew only as his tor- 
mentor and oppressor: no tie seems 
to have bound him to his brother, 
and up to this hour he had never yet 
slept one night under the paternal 
roof, These were no ordinary trials ; 
and if the youth who was subjected 
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to them became in after-life a cynic, 
is it to be wondered at? Indeed, a 
hasty view of this remarkable man’s 
character might lead to the conclusion 
of M. Colmache, that the untoward 
accidents of his infancy and boyhood 
afforded an explanation of all his 
adult peculiarities; but we cannot 
allow ourselves to accept this in- 
ference, natural as it would seem to 
be, for it appears to us, upon a closer 
inspection, that though these inci- 
dents might deepen the force of his 
mental inequalities, they could not 
have created them, and that the 
difference between the Bishop of 
Autun and the ancient noble, had 
he succeeded to his inheritance, would 
have amounted to little more than 
the difference between a proscribed 
ecclesiastic and a proscribed aristo- 
crat. No doubt, if the generous 
affections expand and blossom under 
genial culture, they as certainly con- 
tract and wither under neglect and 
harshness; nor should we, in ordi- 
nary cases, have any hesitation in 
giving the benefit of this elementary 
rule to the subject of an ordinary 
biography: but Talleyrand’s is not 
such. There is no evidence in this 
book or elsewhere, for instance, that 
the sensitive part of his nature was 
acute, or that he was easily moved 
by strong emotions of any kind; and 
it is exceedingly difficult for us to 
comprehend how so singular a moral 
and intellectual organization as he 
unquestionably possessed could have 
been the result of any imaginable 
series of occurrences in early life, of 
whatever description they might 
happen to be. ‘The power of intense 
concentration by which he was so 
remarkably distinguished was, as- 
suredly, a gift from Nature (whether 
good or bad we say not), and not a 
circumstantial accident; and it is all 
but incredible that a man of vivid 
sensibilities could have succeeded by 
a mere effort of the will in suppress- 
ing every manifestation of their ex- 
istence during a life prolonged far 
beyond the ordinary term, and in 
the midst of the most terrible con- 
vulsion that had agitated the world 
since the establishment of society in 
Western Europe. The cause appears 
to us to be unequal to the effect ; 
and we are obliged to conclude that 
the cold, sarcastic, and selfish man, 
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who believed in nothing and nobody, 
and who rejected even the common 
impulses of humanity, was no casual 

roduct of events, but precisely what 

e had been designed to be from the 
cradle, and what he would have 
shown himself to have been—though, 
perhaps, in a different way—had he 
never known what paternal neglect 
and maternal cruelty were. 

We have no account in this volume 
of the progressive steps of his clerical 
education, beyond the intimation that 
it was wearisome and distasteful. 
Talleyrand disliked references to his 
ecclesiastical career. It had not been 
a respectable one; and if M. Col- 
mache really got from him the stories 
which he tells in his book, we need 
not be surprized that there is nothing 
in them about either the Abbé or 
the Bishop. We know from other 
sources that, notwithstanding his 
constitutional timidity, he accepted 
the Revolution eagerly ; and that he 
did his best, by precept and example, 
to consummate the destruction of the 
old order of things. He was the 
bosom-friend of Mirabeau, so far as 
his suspicious nature would allow 


him to be the bosom-friend of any 
one; and his account (or what M. 
Colmache says was his) of the last 
days of that able, but profligate per- 
son’s troubled life, is one of the most 


striking things in this volume. An- 
other extraordinary being likewise 
appears here, of whom less is gene- 
rally known than of the other two,— 
viz. the Abbé Cerutti, an Italian 
Jesuit, who had been in the service 
of the Dauphin, the father of Louis 
XVL., and who, like so many others, 
threw his religion and his allegiance 
behind his back when they could no 
longer subserve his personal ends, 
and who was, moreover, with Mira- 
beau and Talleyrand, one of the most 
active promoters of the popular cause. 
This trio, in conjunction with Con- 
dorcet, started, in 1789, the first 
Democratical journal known in Paris. 
It was called the Feuille Villageoise, 
and was designed for circulation 
among the rural populations of the 
provinces. It has been accused of 
having provoked many of the atro- 
cities of the Revolution ; but this, it 
would seem, was a mistake. It only 
fanned the flames after they had 
broken out, but did not excite them : 
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and it was remarkable for ‘ burning 
columns’ from Mirabeau, the ex- 
noble; for ‘cold, bitter irony,’ from 
Cerutti, the ex-Jesuit; and for re- 
commendations of the ‘division of 
church property, &c.,’ from Talley- 
rand, the ex-bishop. Such pastimes 
could have done no harm, according 
to M. Colmache ; and were obviously 
inadequate to the production of a 
revolution—and such a revolution! 
Let us acquit these patriots, then, 
of treason against society, and let us 
believe that they were actuated by 
the purest motives, when they used 
every effort within their reach to 
rouse to madness an ignorant and 
excitable multitude, and stimulated, 
by every possible means, the cupidity 
of the poor by suggestions to plunder 
the rich and to despoil the Church. 
It may be difficult to do this, but 
there is no help for it; and with 
such undeniable proofs of the wis- 
dom, virtue, and moderation of this 
celebrated junta as M. Colmache has 
been pleased to furnish, we may let 
the matter drop. 

Talleyrand was consumed by a 
burning hatred of England, even 
before the Revolution broke out, and, 
in conjunction with a friend, gave a 
practical illustration of his hostility 
by fitting out a privateer at Brest, 
which was designed to intercept 
British ships trading to the West 
Indies ; and as we do not remember 
to have seen this strange incident 
in his life mentioned elsewhere, we 
shall give the short account of it 
which M. Colmache has furnished :— 


The sudden change from the frivolous 
papillotage of the ancien régime to the 
sombre enthusiasm which broke out at 
the epoch of the American war made 
but little impression on M. Talleyrand. 
He was evidently prepared ; and at once 
declared his opinion, not by pamphlets 
or inflammatory speeches, but by an ar, 
gument far more forcible than either. 
Conjointly with his friend, the Count 
Choiseul Gouffier, he equipped a pri- 
vateer, which he called the Holy Cause, 
and which left the harbour of Brest in 
the month of May 1779. The Duc de 
Castries, then Minister of Marine, fur- 
nished the guns. This single fact would 
almost serve to paint the time. A vessel 
of war armed and equipped by the agent 
général du clergé de France, aided by a 
savant of the haute noblesse, and coun- 
tenanced by one of the ministers, exhi- 
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bits at once the utter confusion of ideas 
which must have existed just then. I 
have heard that the privateer, which, 
placed under command of a runaway 
scion of nobility, was to have carried 
death and destruction among the English 
merchant-ships trading from the West 
Indies, never more made its appearance 
on the French coast. Be this as it may, 
I know that the Prince does not like to 
talk of this little episode in his life ; and 
the other day, when questioned rather 
closely on the subject, he answered, 
‘ Laissons cela, c’est un de mes péchés 
de jeunesse.’ (P. 232.) 


The temper of mind indicated by 
this ge was itself one of the 
forerunners of the Revolution, for at 
that time France had become deli- 
rious on the subject of the American 
struggle; and her soldiers and no- 
bles, who were aiding the revolted 
provincialists, were busily employed 
in gathering the fruits of that harvest 
of republicanism which they were so 
soon to transport to their own coun- 
try, where they were destined to 
produce extraordinary results. At 
the time this event happened, Talley- 
rand was twenty-five years of age, 
and in holy orders; and we are to 
presume that the Anglo-mania, which 
overtook his* countrymen ten years 
later, and was the rage in °89, had 
not yet set in. The anecdote is cu- 
rious, but it strikes us as being 
illustrative rather of the character of 
the age and people than of the indi- 
vidual man, for whom, in his natural 
mood, it was trop prononcé. 

As the Revolution advanced Tal- 
leyrand’s safety was endangered, and 
like most French patriots, ancient 
and modern, that was a thing which 
he looked carefully to. Some papers 
were found, after the sack of the 
Tuilleries, which compromised him ; 
and in "92 he fled to the United 
States of America, taking up his 
abode in the city of New York. 
He was accompanied in his flight by 
a friend of the name of Beaumetz, 
and in concert with whom he resolved 
to enter into trade. A small ship 
was freighted with goods for Cal- 
cutta, whither the two exiles had 
resolved to proceed in search of for- 
tune; and all that was wanted to 
enable them to put their scheme in 
execution was a fair wind, which, 
however, the elements refused. In 
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the interval caused by this detention 
Talleyrand had one of what he called 
his ‘ presentiments ;’ and to its occult 
warnings, as he afterwards declared, 
he owed the immediate preservation 
of his life, salvation from shipwreck, 
and that change in his ‘destiny’ 
which led to all the future incidents 
of his eventful career. Disappoint- 
ment and vexation preying upon an 
irritable temper drove his partner 
mad. He saw insanity in his look 
and gestures, and suffering himself 
to be led by the lunatic to the heights 
of Brooklyn, which overlook the har- 
bour, he fixed his eyes sternly upon 
him, exclaiming, at the same time, 
‘Beaumetz, you mean to murder 
me; you intend to throw me from 
the height into the sea below. Deny 
it, monster, if you can!’ Thus 
apostrophized, the unhappy and con- 
science-stricken maniac quailed be- 
neath the intensity and sternness of 
his gaze; confessed that such was 
his design, the thought, ‘ like a flash 
from the lurid fire of hell,’ having 
haunted him day and night; im- 
plored forgiveness, flung himself 
upon the neck of his meditated vic- 
tim, and burst into tears. The pa- 
roxysm had passed off, and tottering 
reason had resumed her sway. Beau- 
metz was conveyed home and placed 
under medical treatment, speedily 
recovered, proceeded on his voyage 
alone, and was never more heard 
of. ‘My Fate, said Talleyrand, 
when speaking of this incident in 
after life, ‘ was at work.’ 

From the way in which this anec- 
dote is introduced we learn that Tal- 
leyrand had some strong leanings to 
the Celtic superstition known as the 
second sight, which, in the adust 
imagination ofa Frenchman, is closely 
alliel to fatalism, and which, we 
fear, loses its interest, as it certainly 
does its virtue, when transported into 
sunnier regions from ‘the land of 
the mountain and the flood.’ In 
ancient times Augustus Cesar,* and 
in modern Samuel Johnson, Napo- 
leon, and Walter Scott, were all, 
more or less, and after the manner 
of their several idiosyncrasies, the 
victims of this imaginary belief; and 
if we knew the apocalyptic tenden- 
cies of obscure, as well as we do 
those of celebrated individuals, we 
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should, probably, discover that this, 
weakness was much more prevalent 
than is generally supposed. We 
have no great difficulty in under- 
standing how a fanciful notion of 
this kind should attach itself to minds 
of a certain conformation, or be even 
generated by them, and that it should 
exercise a considerable, though un- 
seen, influence over the secret con- 
victions of men of ability, and of 
women of vivid religious emotions ; 
but we do not so readily comprehend 
how such persons as Napoleon and 
Talleyrand should have embraced a 
delusion which was utterly irrecon- 
cileable with their sceptical natures, 
and which necessarily presupposed 
an immaterial state of existence, and 
the providential superintendence of 
human affairs by a benevolent order 
of beings, whose powers must have 
been deputed to them by a superior 
and overruling Intelligence. It was 
the part of an ancient Roman, like 
Augustus, to believe in portents and 
omens, howeverinsignificant; it might 
even require some philosophy to 
despise them; and amongst our- 
selves in modern times it will be 
found, if we mistake not, that strong 
tical sensibilities, or a peculiarly 
impressible temperament, is the foun- 
dation of what can be regarded in no 
other light than an hallucination. 
‘he world of spirits, with all its 
shadowy tenants and imaginary im- 
pulses, might be a reality to Scott, 
whose demonology never for one 
moment obscured the lucid percep- 
tions of a singularly clear and mas- 
culine intellect; while the Rosi- 
crucianism of so vigorously-minded a 
man as Samuel Johnson was the 
plain result of that constitutional 
melancholy under which he laboured, 
—fortified, it may be, by theological 
tenets which bordered on the mys- 
tical: but what could Napoleon mean 
My Fate, or Talleyrand by Destiny ? 
hey were both of them unbelievers 
in spiritualism of any kind; and 
whence could those intimations come 
of which Talleyrand, at least, con- 
ceived himself to be the recipient ? 
He was obviously possessed by the 
idea that numerous premonitions had 
been vouchsafed to him; and what 
chiefly moved in him a desire to visit 
Scotland was, not its scenery, its 
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lakes, its mountains, or its people, 
but a wish to inquire into the (as he 
supposed) national faculty of divina- 
tion. The dream may be of Jove*— 
Homer is a sound heathen authority 
upon this point ; but Talleyrand was 
no dreamer. His ‘ presentiments’ 
(for so he loved to call them) were, 
apparently, sudden intuitions, which 
he was wholly unable to explain, 
but in which he placed so much con- 
fidence that he acted upon them to 
the letter—so says M. Colmache— 
and never, it would seem, in vain. 
They directed him rightly; and 
when, in old age, he had gathered 
around him at Vallencay all that 
remained of the wit, genius, and 
talent of French society in its better 
forms, he delighted to recount the 
instances in which this supernatural 
influence, like Socrates’ demon, had 
befriended him. He believed in the 
reality of this power when he be- 
lieved in nothing else, and that is the 
puzzle. 

Having once returned to France 
Talleyrand never again quitted it— 
at least, as an exile; but continued 
for the next forty years of his event- 
ful life to cultivate the art of ad- 
vancement, and to study carefully 
the means of acquiring a fortune: 
and he succeeded in both. ‘The First 
Consul found in his extraordinary 
abilities precisely what he wanted, 
and he in the First Consul that social 
support which he required, and upon 
which he found he could rely. There 
was no mutual esteem, however, be- 
tween these remarkable men, whom 
interest alone bound together; and 
Buonaparte has left upon record his 
opinion of his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, delivered at a time when he 
had nothing to expect from the fa- 
vours of men or the caprices of For- 
tune. ‘Talleyrand,’ said Napoleon, 
at St. Helena, ‘is a corrupt man, 
who has betrayed all parties and 
persons. Wary and _ circumspect, 
always a traitor, but always in con- 
spiracy with Fortune, Talleyrand 
treats his enemies as if they were one 
day to become his friends, and his 
friends as if they were to become his 
enemies, He is a man of unques- 
tionable talent, but venal in every 
thing. Nothing could be done with 
him but by means of bribery,’ This 
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is not complimentary ; and it would 
be curious to compare such a sentence 
of condemnation with the judgment 
of Talleyrand on Napoleon which is 
contained in his memoirs, for that 
there is one we need not doubt. 
Talleyrand’s department as a mi- 
nister of state was that of Foreign 
Affairs, and the future historian of 
his diplomatic career will have to 
review his connexion with all the 
great incidents which occurred in 
Europe from the year ’97 to his death 
in 1838. That he was supple, un- 
scrupulous, and able, is the con- 
clusion of mankind at large; and, 
we presume, the correct one. Pas- 
sion never disturbed him, and feeling 
(except for himself) seldom. A re- 
volutionary education superinduced 
upon a cold nature a distrust of all 
men —ay, and of women, too; and 
he seems to have entertained just so 
much respect for political stability 
of any kind as circumstances war- 
ranted, and no more. He was no 
believer in the reality of virtue,— 
itself a quality of which he had but 
an inadequate conception, and to the 
active operation of which he would 
have held it to be mere simplicity 
and folly to trust. We may infer, 
therefore, that what he did not look 
for he did not find; and that, as 
generally happens to those who are 
wise beyond what is written, he de- 
nied the existence ofa property, with 
the use of which, could it have been 
discovered, he was wholly unac- 
quainted. He served the Emperor 
so long as it was consistent with his 
interests to do so, and he deserted 
him when he saw that there was 
more peril in fidelity than in apostasy. 
The Restoration was, in a great 
measure, the work of his hands, 
though he hated Louis XVIII. 
mortally ; and the grounds of that 
hatred were, apparently, personal, 
resting partly on those antipathics 
which dissimilarity in habits and 
taste is apt to generate in all ranks 
of life, and partly on disappointed 
ambition. Louis was fat ; Talleyrand 
was thin. Louis liked good cating 
(most men do, by the way, be they 
kings or not) ; Talleyrand cared lit- 
tle jor it, and ate but once a-day. 
Louis had, rightly or wrongly, an 
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idea that he was an independent 
monarch, to whose volitions some 
regard was due, and the legitimate 
sovereign of one of the greatest 
kingdoms in Europe; Talleyrand 
saw in him only a political stop-gap 
and glutton, to whose wishes little 
deference was owing, and whose in- 
tellect he despised: but he took care 
not to refuse the bounties or the 
honours bestowed upon him by his 
royal master—nor can we repress a 
smile when we find such a man 
gravely rebuking that prince for 
utter heartlessness and selfishness. 
It might be, and probably was so, 
but assuredly Talleyrand was not 
the person to make the charge. 

The erection of the throne of the 
Barricades was also Talleyrand’s work, 
if we may believe M. Colmache ; and 
many of the incidents connected with 
the expulsion of Charles X., and the 
elevation of the Duke of Orleans, 
which are given in this volume, pos- 
sess at this moment an instructive 
and melancholy interest, when we 
consider where the aspirant for that 
perilous honour is now, and what a 
dark cloud has settled down upon 
the stormy evening of his ambitious 
life.* Had we space, we would give 
some of these details; but we have 
not, and must be contented to refer 
to the book for them. ‘The object 
of the writer, however, is, to con- 
struct an exculpation, and to vindi- 
cate (vain task!) the memory of 
Talleyrand from the reproach of in- 
gratitude; but it is abundantly evi- 
dent, even from the narrative itself, 
that if not one of the most active, he 
was, at Icast, one of the most zealous, 
promoters ofthe Revolution of 1830, 
‘There was little sympathy between 
Charles and Talleyrand, though he 
preferred him much to his brother 
Louis. He even admitted—which, 
for him, was going far—that Charles 
was distinguished in private life by 
many excellent qualities; that he 
had ‘a feeling and a generous na- 
ture, and was a faithful and grateful 
friend ;' but for many, and some of 
them obvious enough reasons, he 
disliked ‘the devout monarch,’ and 
we are told that Charles ‘ returned 
tenfold in hatred and suspicion all 
the pity and contempt which the wily 


_™ The reader will perceive that this was written before the death of Louis Philippe, 
which took place at Claremont on the 26th day of August last. 
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diplomatist sought to cast upon his 
government.’ The conclusion is, of 
course, plain. Talleyrand saw that 
everything was going wrong, as did 
everybody else after the event. He, 
therefore, withdrew from Paris in 
the winter of 1829-30; and, under 
the pretence of consulting his health, 
retired to Rochecotte, in Touraine, the 
seat of his niece, the Duchess de Dino. 
He had no political object in view, 
and was only driven ‘ by the force of 
circumstances,’ into that vortex which 
was whirling tout le monde in the 
capital round about; but, somehow 
or other, the leaders of the move- 
ment gathered around him in his 
retreat, and, unfortunately for the 
theory of neutrality, it is stated that 
‘it was at Rochecotte, during the 
month of May, which Thiers spent 
there with M. de Talleyrand, that 
he (ae. Thiers) conceived the plan 
of those terrific articles in the Na- 
tional, which, every morning, like 
the battering-rams of ancient war- 
fare, laid in ruins the wretched bul- 
warks, behind which the tottering 
monarchy thought itself secure.’ 
(P. 32.) 

All this was, no doubt, purely 
accidental; and, as the editor of the 
National was a person of no social 
consideration whatever, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the Prince of 
Benevento had any secondary pur- 
pose to achieve by patronizing so 
obscure an adventurer. It turns out, 
indeed, that ‘M. Thiers was, in the 
~ of M. Talleyrand, nothing more 
than a young writer, full of vigour 
and talent, whom the old seigneur 
loved to protect, and to initiate into 
the manners and customs of good 
society, without a knowledge of 
which (he would often say) there 
can be no good taste in literature. 
But he was the last person in the 
world who, at that time, would have 
looked upon Thiers as a conspirator, 
of whom he was making himself, 
7 such protection, the vile associate.’ 
(P. 33.) 


This should settle the point, and 
yet it does nothing of the kind; for, 
as if it were necessary that a mystery 
should involve all the actions of this 
man’s life, and even comprehend his 
friends, we find in this very volume, 
and in immediate succession to the 
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energetic disclaimer we have just 
quoted, the most elaborate proofs 
of his ‘complicity’ in that ‘ conspir- 
acy,’ which ended by dethroning one 
monarch and elevating another. A 
single passage will set this matter at 
rest for ever, and here it is :— 


It has been to this day a matter of 
speculation whether the Duke of Orleans 
had anticipated being called to the throne, 
or whether it was the force of circum- 
stances which had brought him to it. 
These are the facts :—Although the Duke 
of Orleans had for a long time looked 
upon the event of a change in the dynasty 
as possible, and was most certainly pre- 
pared * to place the crown upon his own 
head in case of such an event, yet even 
so late as the 30th of July he hesitated 
to grasp it, and resisted the arguments 
and persuasions of Thiers. It is a known 
fact that the duke was concealed in the 
environs of Neuilly in fear of a popular 
outbreak, when a secret message from 
M. de Talleyrand, which he received on 
the evening of that day, caused him to 
decide at length upon re-entering Paris, 
and proclaiming himself Lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the Kingdom—the head of the 
new power. The new king soon forgot, 
however, this proof of attachment (at- 
tachment!!) on the part of his old 
friend ; and M. de Talleyrand, who knew 
that kings, even when chosen by the will 
of the people, are, for the most part, 
compelled to be illustres ingrats, never, 
during the years which followed these 
events, alluded to the circumstances 
which brought about the arénement of 
Louis Philippe. (P. 35.) 

And again :— 

Now came the time when the high in- 
telligence and marvellous sagacity of the 
prince were brought into action, and I he- 
sitate not to repeat, saved the country. 
M. de Talleyrand despatched to Neuilly, 
with all possible speed, a little billet 
written with his own hand. The bearer 
was a person of high courage and great 
integrity, and was charged, should he 
fall into danger, to destroy the billet. He 
could not in honour read its contents, but 
saw that there were but few words traced 
upon the paper. They were addressed to 
the king’s sister, Madame Adelaide. 
This messenger was commissioned to 
place the billet himself in the hands of 
the princess, and to tell her that the Prince 
de Talleyrand conjured her to warn the 
Duke of Orleans that not a moment was 
to be lost; that the duke might reckon 
upon his aid, and that he must appear 
immediately ; that he must come at once 
to Paris, to place himself at the head of 
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the movement, or all would be lost with- 
out recall. Above all, he was only to 
take the title of Lieutenant-general of 
the Kingdom, which Charles had con- 
ferred upon him before leaving St. Cloud. 
He implored him not to manifest any 
other intention. In this advice the old 
diplomatist was reserving for himself a 
back door to creep out at in case Charles 
should march on Paris. (P. 39.) 


There follows this conclusive re- 
velation an account of Madame 
Adelaide’s astuteness (astuce),—her 
anxiety not to commit herself in 
writing; her transmission to Prince 
Talleyrand of a verbal message; and 
of the climax of the whole intrigue 
in the arrival in Paris that same 
night of Louis Philippe, and of his 
proclamation in his capacity of Lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. The 
transition from this to royalty was 
easy, for it had been pre-arranged. 
It was M. de Talleyrand, we are 
assured, who overcame the ‘faint 
scruples’ of the Duke of Orleans, 
and it was his advice that ‘decided 
the king to go at once to the Hotel 
de Ville, there to receive publicly 
the sceptre of France, and to swear 
allegiance to the Charter.’ 

After such statements as_ these, 
what useful purpose can it serve to 
declaim about conspiracies, reserva- 
tions, and the like, when they so 
conspicuously testify to the fact, that 
one of the most energetic agents— 
after his own peculiar way—in bring- 
ing about a change of dynasty in 
France, was the very man whose 
memory his secretary is so anxious 
to relieve from this reproach? It is 
mere folly and blundering to do so, 
the more especially when we are 
told that the Orleans party compre- 
hended all the leading members of 
the ‘ Opposition’ in both Chambers ; 
that M. de Talleyrand was its head ; 
and that, without declaring himself 
in favour of the new régime, he re- 
gulated all its movements, and was 
im constant and direct communica- 
tion with the individual in whose 
behalf the Revolution of 1830 was 
got up. It is idle to quarrel about 
words; but if this was not ‘ conspi- 
racy,’ it was something so exceed- 
ingly like it, that it would require 
a very nice eye, indeed, to detect 
wherein the difference lay. The 
simple truth is this,—that Talley- 
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rand and his associates did in 1829- 
30, what Odillon Barrot and his 
accomplices (including the ubiqui- 
tous Thiers) did in 1847-48, but 
more successfully ; for there can be 
no comparison between the Govern- 
ment established under Louis Phi- 
lippe and that inaugurated in the 
rson of Louis Napoleon, and still 
ess between the prospect of happi- 
ness which France enjoyed in 1830, 
and that which lies before her in 
1850. The experiment has been 
closely copied by M. de Talleyrand’s 
pupils, though the result has not 
been analogous; but this does not 
depend so much upon the men as 
upon the circumstances. Such a 
substitute for legitimate authority as 
the Duke of Orleans was, cannot be 
found twice in the same age and 
country ; and one of the most mourn- 
ful spectacles of our time is, the fate 
of the man and his family, for whom 
all these violent, and we must add, 
tortuous exertions, were made twenty 
years ago. ‘Talleyrand’s share in 
these transactions cannot be gain- 
said. Though a revolutionist, in so 
far as the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons was concerned, he was not, 
however, a Republican in 1830; and 
had, probably, never been honestly 
so at any period of his life. The 
feeling of the ancient seigneur was 
strong in him to the last; and his 
constitutional timidity made him 
shrink with instinctive aversion from 
all contact with the mob: hence his 
terror during the ‘three glorious 
days of July’ was agonizing: and 
when he discovered that, in the 
bloody triumph of the populace, no 
superiority of rank, talent, or for- 
tune, was regarded, he trembled for 
his own safety—‘ for he knew that 
the people loved him not.’ 
Talleyrand survived this, his last 
great political exploit, nearly eight 
og having expired tranquilly at 
is hétel in Paris, in May 1838. 
Hlis ex-secretary has a copious and 
rambling commentary upon hisdeath, 
in which there is the usual amount 
of complaint and vindication. Ilis 
patron had become reconciled to the 
Church, and had submitted to its 
formalities immediately before his 
decease; and, considering his past 
hostility to it as a social institution, 
his renunciation of his sacred vows, 
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and his ostentatious rejection of the 
Christian religion, such a step natu- 
— caused some talk, and requires 
explanation—though none is given 
by M. Colmache, beyond the barren 
and somewhat commonplace intima- 
tion, that ‘he was influenced in this, 
as in many other instances, wherein 
he has drawn down the blame of 
the sticklers for consistency, by the 
desire to spare pain and trouble to 
his family ; for he knew that his re- 
latives would suffer much inconveni- 
ence by his resistance on his death- 
bed to the execution of certain 
religious formalities to which, in his 
own mind, he attached not the slight- 
est importance.’ (P. 34.) 

It is rather a delicate matter to 
scrutinize motives, however great the 
temptation to do so may be: fortu- 
nately, however, all call for the per- 
formance of so ungracious a duty on 
the present occasion is removed by 
M. Colmache, who tells us frankly 
what the reason was which induced 
M. de Talleyrand to enact something 
like a solemn farce in his dying mo- 
ments. It was not religious com- 
punction, nor any affectation of it, 
but a regard for the convenience and 
the material interests of hissuccessors ; 
‘for it cannot be denied,’ says he, 
‘that he had ever held in view the 
elevation and aggrandizement of his 
family.’ (P. 42.) 

Certainly not. Nobody will be 
bold enough to do so. What prompted 
Voltaire to attend his parish church 
regularly to the last hour of his life, 
and even to take the communion— 
what led Franklin to mingle in the 
throngs which crowded around White- 
field in America—and what induced 
Gibbon to visit temples of religion 
when he had nothing else to do, and to 
record his impressions of the sermons 
he was condemned to listen to, must 
for ever remain among the minor 
mysteries of humanity; but about 
M. de Talleyrand’s ‘ retractation,’ as it 
has been called, strange to say, there 
is no mystery at all. It was a mere 
exemplification of ‘ the ruling passion 
strongindeath.’ Ie could no longer 
care for himself, which had been the 
chief business of his life; but he 
could do what was next thing to it,— 
he could care for his relations whom 
he was leaving behind him, and he 
did so. 
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The querulous part of this state- 
ment relates to Louis Philippe. The 
monarch, as is well known, visited 
his aged servant on his death-bed, 
and, we have not a doubt, behaved 
both gracefully and kindly. M. Col- 
mache, however, does not think so, 
and all but abuses the king for an 
act which, being spontaneous, has 
the look, if it had not the reality, of 
benevolence. His manner was, it 
seems, constrained, the task itself was 
irksome, and his ‘bearing,’ as com- 
pared with that of the dying states- 
man, tant soit peu bourgeois. ‘ De- 
spite the old faded dressing-gown of 
the one, and the snuff-coloured coat, 
stiff neckcloth, and polished boots 
of the other, the veriest barbarian 
could have told at a glance which 
was the ‘last of the nobles,’ and 
which the ‘ First Citizen’ of the 
Empire.’ (P. 343.) 

This would be severe were it not 
sheer gossip, and gossip dictated by 
a feeling of intense hostility to Louis 
Philippe, who committed the unpar- 
donable blunder of not bestowing 
any particular regard upon the 
Prince’s secretary, though, with 
others, he had been specially intro- 
duced to him. In that case, and if 
M. Colmache really was, as he says, 
present in the chamber when this 
interview took place, we can only 
express our surprize that his account 
of it is so meagre ; for it is impossible 
to believe that the last conversation 
between two men so distinguished, 
and so closcly united by the ties of 
mutual obligation, should have been 
confined to a formal inquiry and a 
formal reply, which is all that we 
find in this volume. We are at a 
loss to know, also, why the king 
should have been less of a gentleman 
and more of a tradesman in his man- 
ners and appearance than M. de Tal- 
leyrand; for, if that has anything to 
do with the matter, he was as cer- 
tainly one of the ‘ last of the nobles,’ 
as his minister; and as we find no- 
thing in M. Colmache’s book re- 
specting this valedictory visit, which 
the journals had not promulgated 
at the time of its occurrence, we are 
not only led to doubt the fact of his 
having been present, but likewise to 
withhold all confidence from his re- 
lation of its details. One reflection, 
however, he does make, which, as 
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read in 1850, is curious: —‘I had 
looked,’ he says, ‘upon this visit as 
the farewell of the safely - landed 
voyager (landed, too, amid storm and 
tempest), to the wise and careful 
pilot who had steered him skilfully 
through rock and breaker, and now 
pushed off alone amid the darkness, 
to be seen no more!’ (P. 344.) 

Alas for human wisdom in its most 
imposing forms! where is now the 
‘skilful pilot ?? Dead, and his skill 
buried with him. And the‘ voyager’ 
whom he ‘steered’ into a secure 
haven amid ‘storm and tempest ?’ 
A fugitive and an exile, driven from 
the rickety throne which Talley- 
rand’s necromancy had conjured up 
by a wave of his wand, and which 
his sagacious biographer obviously 
considered to be as stable as the globe 
itself :— 

Fato profugus .... 

Multum ille et terris jactatus, et alto. 

The share which Talleyrand is 
alleged to have had in the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghein, and which the 
Duke of Rovigo positively declared 
to have been, from first to last, a 
contrivance of his,* we must pass over 
in comparative silence; as the sub- 
ject is one which it is impossible to 
elucidate, and which we could not 
hope to discuss with any profit in the 
short space which remains to us. If 
noticed at all in this volume, we have 
unfortunately mislaid the reference 
to it ; and in a work which is without 
an index, and which has been com- 
piled with a total disregard to chro- 
nological arrangement, we have not 
been able to recover it. All the parties 
to that infamous transaction were 
anxious in aftertimes to shift the cul- 
pability from off their own shoulders ; 
and amidst the criminations and re- 
criminations of the future dukes 
and princes of the Empire, there is 
little positive knowledge of any kind 
to be gained. It might be, as Fouché 
said, ‘worse than a crime—a blun- 
der;’ but there was certainly nothing 
about the act itself from which a 
man of Talleyrand’s lax morality 
would have shrunk; and our present 
impression is, that he was privy to 
this odious and useless tragedy, if the 
whole scheme of the violation of a 
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neutral territory, the arrest, the mock 
trial, and the execution, did not origi- 
nate with him. Even Napoleon regret- 
ted the occurrence, though he was too 
inflexible in his character to throw 
the blame on others when the deed 
was done, and at St. Helena he took 
the whole responsibility of it upon 
himself. ‘'The Duc d’Enghein,’ said 
he, ‘ died, because I willed it.’ This 
is the style imperial, but it is not the 
expression of a fact ; and the Duke 
of Rovigo, with great probability, 
attributes this language to the desire 
which he latterly manifested to im- 
press upon others a lofty idea of his 
absolute power as a sovereign. He 
was at the time only First Consul, 
and he has himself stated that, to use 
a familiar phrase, he was worried 
into it by those about him. ‘I did 
not rightly know,’ says he, *‘ who the 
Duc d’Enghein was. ‘The Revolution 
had come upon me when I was very 
young, and | had never been at court. 
All these points were explained to me. 
If it be so, I said, he must be seized, 
and the necessary orders were given 
in consequence. Everything had been 
provided beforehand. ‘The papers 
were prepared, and there was nothing 
to do but to sign them, and the fate 
of the prince was already decided.’ f 
This, if accepted as true—and we see 
no reason why it should not be — is 
conclusive ; and if Buonaparte may 
be believed, a letter addressed to him 
from Strasburgh by the duke was 
kept by Talleyrand, and not’ deli- 
vered up till after the execution. He 
likewise committed the gross outrage 
upon public decency of giving a 
masked ball to the diplomatic body 
on the night of the unfortunate 
prince’s death ; and, all the cireum- 
stances taken into account, we fear 
there can be no doubt of his active 
participation (to say no more) in one 
of the foulest political enormities of 
modern times. His motive for al- 
lowing himself to be involved in so 
perilous an enterprize was, as usual, 
altogether personal. He dreaded lest 
a successful conspiracy formed be- 
yond the Rhine might lead (a vain 
apprehension) to the restoration of 
the Bourbons; and he would seem 
to have taken this dark mode of pre- 
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venting it, for he had offended too 
deeply to expect forgiveness. But 
let us proceed to another theme—his 
matriage. 

It is well known that Napoleon ob- 
tained from the fears of the Pope, 
Pius VIL. a brief of secularization 
for his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and that Talleyrand subsequently 
married Madame Grand, or, as she is 
called in this book, Grandt, a lady 
who had lived with him as his mis- 
tress, and who, in consequence of this 
transformation, became no less a per- 
sonage than the Princess de Bene- 
vento of the Imperial Court. Much 
has been written about this woman, 
whose history was long a mystery ; 
and of whose ignorance, étourderies, 
and arrogance, everybody has heard 
something. In this volume her in- 
troduction to Talleyrand is related in 
the usual melo-dramatic style of 
French writers, and her beauty de- 
scribed with that fulness of detail 
which approaches to voluptuousness. 
The meeting was accidental, at least 
on Talleyrand’s part. Returning at 
an early hour of the morning from a 
gambling visit to the Chevalier Fé- 
nélon, the particulars of which are 
hideous, he found his study occupied 
by a female, who had waited for jive 
hours alone in the chamber ; and who 
was now fast asleep in an arm-chair 
by the fire, the upper part of her 
body enveloped in a fashionable 
mantle, and the lower part displaying 
the gilded finery of a ball-dress. 
The diplomatist was stupified by the 
fair vision, which he gazed upon with 
admiration, and having tried in vain 
to awaken her by coughing, and other 
innocent devices, he took up a letter 
addressed to himself which lay upon 
the table, and which he found to be 
from a friend, requesting him to give 
madame the benefit of his advice in a 
difficulty in which no one else could 
assist her. The servant slams the 
door—the lady awakes—a scene of 
mutual confusion ensues, which tries 
to the utmost M. Colmache’s powers 
of description, but which ends in M. 
de Talleyrand giving to the lovely ap- 
plicant the document she required, 
and in the commencement of a liaison 
which ultimately terminated in ma- 
trimony. It was, of course, a trick 
or practical joke, which had been 
played off by certain wags, male and 
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female, at Madame Hamelin’s assem- 
bly on the unsuspecting and guileless 
Madame Grand, according to M. 
Colmache ; but to any one else it 
will seem plain enough that it was 
no more than the step of a daring 
and clever intriguante, who knew per- 
fectly well what she was about, and 
who had resolved to conquer where 
Madame Tallien and Madame Beau- 
harnais had failed—and she did con- 
quer. Who, then, was this bold 
lady who contrived so cunningly to 
ensnare in her toils the wariest man 
in France? ‘I have heard,’ says 
M. Colmache, ‘ that she was of Eng- 
lish origin. This is not true. Her 
maiden name was Dayot, and she was 
born at L’Orient ; but her connexion 
with India, where a great part of her 
family resided, and the peculiar cha- 
racter of her beauty, would seem to 
have been the groundwork of the 
supposition.’ (P. 298.) We cannot 
clear up this riddle altogether, but 
we can do something towards its 
partial solution. 

Her family name we are unac- 
quainted with, but she was a native 
of Scotland, and her first husband 
was a British officer, though we are 
likewise ignorant of his name. Her 
marriage most likely took place in 
India, and at an early age: for after 
her husband's death she became the 
wife of a M. Grand, a French gen- 
tleman, who obtained a divorce 
from her in India in consequence of 
an improper intimacy with Mr.— 
afterwards the celebrated Sir Philip 
—Fraucis. How long she lived with 
Mr. Francis we know not, but she 
subsequently passed under the pro- 
tection of a Mr. William Macintosh, 
a British merchant, with whom she 
returned to Europe in 1781. Mr. 
Macintosh’s private affairs calling 
him to France, Madame Grand ac- 
companied him; but her protector 
was an unfortunate man, whose 
claims upon the French Govern- 
ment were dissipated by the Revolu- 
tion, and we lose sight of his friend 
altogether till her reappearance on 
the theatre of the great world, after 
that event, as the companion of Ma- 
dame Beauharnais, and other cele- 
brated women of that day. There is 
thus a blank in her personal history 
of twenty-one years which we are 
quite unable to fill up, and which we 
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must leave to be supplied by others. 
Mr. Macintosh died at Eisenach, in 
Saxony, in 1809, at an advanced age ; 
but his name is no longer associated 
with that of Madame Grand. He 
left a daughter, who became after- 
wards the Countess de Colville; but 
whether Madame Grand was her 
mother, or whether he had married 
after his separation from that lady, 
are poixts on which we can throw no 
light.* 

Such, then, was the much-talked- 
of Madame de Talleyrand, Princesse 
de Benevento. The date of her 
death is not given, but she certainly 
predeceased her last husband by 
several years. This marriage was 
not productive of happiness. There 
was not only much difference of 
habits, temper, and bearing, between 
the parties, to say nothing of the 
antecedents of both, but it appears 
that Madame was jealous ‘of every 
member of her husband’s family,’ to 
whom he showed affection. A sepa- 
ration was the consequence, and this 
loving couple dwelt in distinct esta- 
blishments till the end of their lives. 

It is a remarkable, and not unin- 
structive, fact, that the Revolution 
could not extinguish the cultivated 
instincts of this extraordinary man ; 
and one of the most interesting things 
in this volume is the glimpses which 
we occasionally get of his impressions 
of the new order of things. Harsh, 
and even cruel, as the old society 
had been to him, it had a profound 
hold upon his affections ; and when 
the solitude and satiety of age in- 
vited reflection, he was compelled ‘ to 
doubt whether the good which had 
been gained could ever compensate 
for that which had been forfeited’ 
(p.258). Helived on the memory of 
the past, and drew his best inspi- 
rations from it. ‘ Where,’ said he, 
‘is the wit of your salons, the inde- 
pendence of your writers, the charm 
and influence of your women ? What 
have you received in exchange for 
all these, which have fled for ever ? 
I would not give the remembrance 
of these times for all the novelty, 
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and what you call improvements of 
the social system of to-day, even 
with the youth and spirit necessary 
to enjoyment. "Tis true there were 
abuse and exaggeration in many of 
our institutions, but where is the 
system in which these do not exist ? 
If our people were devoured with 
misery and taxes, yours is wasting to 
the core with envy and discontent. 
Our noblesse was corrupt and prodi- 
gal, yours is bourgeoise and miserly— 
greater evils still for the prosperity 
of the nation. If our king had 
many mistresses, yours has many 
masters. Has he gained by the ex- 
change? Thus you see it clearly 
demonstrated, that not one of ,the 
three orders has advanced in happi- 
ness by these wonderful improve- 
ments which you so much admire.’ f 
This is a strange testimony to the 
blessings of revolution on a grand 
scale, and from one, too, who had 
been in the midst of it as a promi- 
nent actor; but we suspect it is what 
most others in like circumstances 
would give were they candid, and 
what, after all, is simply true. Let 
any man of sound understanding look 
at France now, and say what she 
has gained, or the world through 
her, from the last outburst of popular 
fury; which has not only left her 
the prey of charlatanism, but made 
her the victim of the grossest passions. 
Talleyrand was undoubtedly right in 
his retrospect, but his healthy con- 
victions came too late to be of any 
use. 
Of Talleyrand’s literary habits 
little is known that can be relied 
upon, but M. Colmache tells us, 
that ‘he could neither write nor 
dictate with ease’ (p. 177); and that 
the most trifling productions of his 
pen caused him as much trouble as 
the most elaborate despatch. This 
may have proceeded from fastidious- 
ness in the choice of language, but 
was most probably attributable to 
the defects of his education, and to 
the want of early practice in com- 
position. Weare not told what kind 
of reading pleased him, nor whether 


* These particulars have been gleaned from a few scanty notices contained in an 
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he was addicted to books; but he 
was a great admirer of Voltaire, 
with whom he had conversed in early 
life, and whose style, of its class, is 
perfect. He always deplored the 
scantiness of his classical attainments, 
and particularly his ignorance of the 
Greek tongue; and, so far as this 
volume teaches us, he would not 
appear to have been what it is custo- 
mary to call a learned man. M. 
Colmache gives us certain ‘ maxims 
for seasoning conversation,’ which, 
he says, were Talleyrand’s, but which 
convey to the mind the idea of a 
lively and acute, rather than that of 
a profound, thinker. If they want 
the bitterness of Rochefoucauld, they 
have not the point and pith of Bacon, 
nor the gravity of Locke. ‘Three of 
these may suffice as specimens, and 
as favourable ones :— 


Both erudition and agriculture ought 
to be encouraged by Government: wit 
and manufactures will come of them- 
selves. 

Metaphysics always remind me of the 
caravanseras in the desert. They stand 
solitary and unsupported, and are always 
ready to crumble into ruin. 

A great capitalist is like a vast lake, 
upon whose bosom ships can navigate ; 
but which is useless to the country, be- 
cause no stream issues therefrom to fer- 
tilize the land. 


M. Colmache professes to give two 
fragments of the Memoirs, but he 
does not state how he came by them, 
and we doubt the fact of their being 
genuine. They are gracefully writ- 
ten, however, and that on the death 
of Mr. Fox particularly so. In his 
* Maxims’ he speaks of women Cisre- 
specttully—a consequence, no doubt, 
of his disregard for the domestic vir- 
tues and of the dissolute manners 
which prevailed in the higher ranks 
of French society in his time—and 
of the priesthood contemptuously. 
No hatred is so intense, or so dura- 
ble, as that which is begotten of 
apostasy ; and a renegade clerk, or a 
renegade politician, may be always 
expected to rail fiercely against his 
original creed. In his personal ha- 
bits the Prince of the Empire would 
seem to have adhered closely to the 
manners of the ancien régime, in 
the bosom of which he had been 
nurtured. He was courtly, formal, 
and somewhat exclusive; but his 
rigid temperance and his regularity 
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were proper to the man, and neither 
to the past nor present age. Of his 
bons mots we have a sprinkling, and 
but a sprinkling, in this volume; but 
the celebrated one about language is 
not there, though others of less 
piquancy are. Did M. Colmache 
consider it of apocryphal authen- 
ticity? We suspect so. 

To sum up, then, What was the 
character of M. de Talleyrand? Of 
his extraordinary abilities there is no 
question, since men of every variety 
of feeling and position have borne 
testimony to them; but, was he 
great, great as we esteem any of the 
models of our own, or other coun- 
tries? We think not. Celebrated 
he might be, but great he was not. 
No intensely selfish man like Talley- 
rand can ever become so. Where 
there is so much individual concen- 
tration, there is no room left for 
that expansion of the faculties of the 
soul upon which true renown rests, 
and out of which it springs. The 
region in which the mind acts is 
necessarily circumscribed by the 
constant pressure of a never-absent 
egoism; and when this mental con- 
stitution happens to be united to 
timidity, distrust, and temperamental 
coldness, greatness ceases to be a 
possible achievement. Moreover, he 
wanted principle, which is the natu- 
ral foundation of public virtue; and 
he had no higher an idea of morality 
than its conveniency. His sense of 
aw which in some cases was 
1igh, was merely a conventional in- 
stinct; but it was derived from no 
anterior obligation, and recognized 
no source more elevated than the 
canons of society. Of duty (that 
sacred word!), in its English sense, 
he had not the faintest conception ; 
and provided that his person was 
protected and his fortunes advanced, 
it was a matter of absolute indif- 
ference to him what master he served, 
or in what cause he enlisted. The 
first Revolution, the Empire, the 
Restoration, and the Throne of the 
Barricades, all found in him a will- 
‘.g and an able instrument, and yet 
he proved faithless to all; for though 
we have not circumstantial proof of 
this as to the last, his growing dis- 
content with Louis Philippe shows 
clearly that the political weather- 
cock was again veering. Even when 
we make allowance for the very 
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peculiar circumstances by which he 
was surrounded from his entry into 
life until his exit from it, it is im- 
possible to doubt that this versatility 
was a consequence of a particular 
mental organization, and that, if ri- 
gorously analysed, its causes would 
be found to resolve themselves into 
habits of reasoning upon men and 
things from which courage, genero- 
sity, and masculine disinterestedness, 
were carefully excluded. Patriot- 
ism may be pleaded in justification— 
it is a ready argument and a common 
defence ; but, ample as its propor- 
tions are, it will not cover every- 
thing: besides that, in Talleyrand’s 
case it was a non-existence, for of 
that holy love of country which the 
word is designed to convey, and 
which is the fruitful mother of moral 
heroism, he had not one particle. 
He might be, and no doubt was, the 
clever minister of a system, whatever 
that system chanced to be, and we 
know that he carried out the views 
of his immediate employers @ toute 
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outrance, and without the slightest 
regard to their future social or poli- 
tical consequences; but of any grand 
conceptions resting upon the rights, 
or contemplating the happiness, of 
mankind, and discriminated from the 
claims of an existing sot be it 
democratical or monarchical, he was 
utterly incapable. Carpe diem was 
his motto, and he was faithful to it; 
but however proper that epicurean 
maxim might have been in the mouth 
of a Roman poet, or however truly 
it might depict the philosophy of a 
Roman courtesan, it is the deadly 
antagonist of greatness, which it 
blights in the bud. Out of such a 
nature as this — a nature unequal to 
the slightest sacrifice for the benefit 
of others, conservative of itself, and 
indifferent to all the world besides, 
it is impossible to make a great, 
though it may be easy enough to 
make a celebrated, man—and such 
we take M. de Talleyrand, Prince de 
Benevento, to have been. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Part XI. 


TELE extremities modified for walk- 
- ing on land, in the case of the 
Chersians, shuffling about in marshes 
and ponds in the case of the Elo- 
dians,* and swimming in rivers with 
a good garnish of claws to enable 
the Potamianst to scramble upon 
banks and logs, to say nothing of the 
help of the said claws in enabling 
them to secure their prey, take, in 
the Thalassians,t an unmistakeable 
oar-like shape. No half-measures 
would enable a turtle to row pla- 
cidly on the mirror-like sea, when 
The air is calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters plays, 
or beat the billows when the ocean is 
agitated by storms such as burst 
forth in tropical latitudes. But 
these paddles _ a double office to 
perform. They are formed to act, 
not only as organs of swimming, but 
as instruments of progression on the 
tide- furrowed shore, when the fe- 
males travel up to deposit their eggs ; 


* Marsh tortoises. 


+ River tortoises. 


and to this end, in most of the spe- 
cies, the paddle is furnished with 
one or more nails, which greatly 
assist the animal in its advance on 
land. 

Only five well-defined recent spe- 
cies are known, if Mr. Gray be right 
in considering Chelone virgata and 
Chelone maculosa of Dumeril and 
Bibron as varieties of Chelone mydas ; 
and this existing state of the limita- 
tion of the marine form of these 
reptiles opens a new and most inte- 
resting point of view, when compared 
with the fossil evidences of the deve- 
lopement of this sub-family in the 
ancient seas of our globe. Professor 
Owen, in his valuable History of 
British Fossil Reptiles, describes no 
less than eleven well-defined fossil 
species of chelone found in Britain, 
to say nothing of fragments. Such 
a catalogue, as he justly observes, 
leads to conclusions of much greater 


interest than the previous opinions 
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respecting the chelonites of the Lon- 
don clay could have suggested. 

Whilst (writes the Professor) these 
fossils were supposed to have belonged 
to a freshwater genus, the difference 
between the present fauna and that of 
the eocene period, in reference to the 
chelonian order, was not very great; 
since the Emys (cistuda) Europea still 
abounds on the continent after which it 
is named, and lives long in our own 
islands in suitable localities. But the 
case assumes avery different aspect when 
we come to the conviction that the ma- 
jority of the eocene chelonites belong 
to the true marine genus chelone; and 
that the number of species of these 
extinct turtles already obtained from so 
limited a space as the Isle of Sheppy, 
exceeds that of the species of chelone 
now known to exist throughout the 
globe. 


The Professor comes to no hasty 
conclusion, when he states that the 
ancient ocean of the eocene epoch 
was much less sparingly inhabited 
by turtles than that which now 
washes the shores of our globe ; and 
that these extinct turtles presented a 
greater variety of specific modifica- 
tions than are known in the seas of 
the warmer latitudes of the present 
day. Nor does the inference stop 
here; for, as he well says in con- 
tinuation, the indications which the 
English eocene turtles, in conjunc- 
tion with other organic remains from 
the same formation, afford of the 
warmer climate of the latitude in 
which they lived, as compared with 
that which prevails there in the 
present day, accord with those which 
all the organic remains of the oldest 
tertiary deposits have hitherto yielded 
in reference to this interesting point. 
We have already seen that some of 
the freshwater - tortoises make the 
eggs and young of crocodilians and 
other reptiles their prey, and the 
conformation of some of these fossils 
furnishes the author of the work 
here cited with another generalizing 
observation. 

After remarking that abundance 
of food must have been produced 
under the influences of a climate 
such as that which the fossil turtles 
enjoyed, he proceeds to the inference 
that to some of the extinct species— 
which, like the Chelone longiceps and 
Chelone planimentum, exhibit a form 
of head well adapted for penetrating 
the soil, or with modifications that 
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indicate an affinity to the Trionyces— 
was assigned the task of checking 
the undue increase of the now ex- 
tinct crocodiles and gavials of the 
same epoch and locality, by devour- 
ing their eggs or their young, the 
trionyces themselves becoming, pro- 
bably, in return, an occasional prey 
to the older individuals of the same 
carnivorous saurians. Thus did the 
lex talionis prevail long before law- 
yers stained paper with their well- 
_— ink. ‘Thus was the balance 
sept up in bygone ages as it now is. 
The same principle of mutual exter- 
mination was, and is, and is to be; 
and by this principle, which to the 
uninitiated must wear somewhat of an 
Acherontic aspect, the greatest quan- 
tity of general happiness is secured 
in what would otherwise be an over- 
crowded world: but ve victis. 

The well-arched, thick - walled, 
waggon- proof, portable castle, as- 
signed by the distributive justice of 
Nature to the larger slow land- 
tortoises, and those, consequently, 
more exposed to observation and 
attacks, is in the turtles modified to 
suit the element in which they prin- 
cipally live. The carapace forming 
the roof is less highly arched, and 
both it and the floor or plastron are 
lighter and less completely ossified ; 
but as the head cannot be drawn 
back under the carapace, as in the 
land-tortoises, it is fortified by an 
additional bony helmet. 

Besides these true turtles another 
marine genus exists, differing re- 
markably from chelone ; this 1s the 
coriaceous turtle, Sphargis, which 
has the body incased in a sort of 
leathern armour, and has no nails on 
the paddles. This form seems to 
represent the soft freshwater - tor- 
toises in some degree. 

The green turtle (Chelone mydus), 
now the cynosure of every alder- 
manic eye, owes its English name to 
the hue of the delicate fat which 
enriches the soup and various sa- 
voury dishes that form a course of 
turtle. Whether the Latin specific 
name was conferred on it by the 
Knight of the Polar Star from any 
punning justiciary allusion, does not 
seem to be certain. Notwithstand- 
ing the French names with which it 
is now the fashion to adorn every 
plat, be it at City feast, great club 
dinner to the lion of the day, or the 
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more refined repast served in the 
Apollo chamber of a modern Lu- 
cullus, England may claim the 
honour of availing itself of the re- 
sources of its West Indian posses- 
sions, and making ‘turtle’ famous. 
The French were a long way be- 
hind. In Le Cuisinier des Cuisi- 
niers* there is not a single receipt 
for dressing real turtle. 

What the ideas of a Frenchman 
on the subject of Potage en Tortue 
were, may be gathered from the 
following :— 

Potage en Tortue.—Ce potage, qui est 
aujourd’hui tres a la mode dans les 
grands maisons et chez les bons restau- 
rateurs, manque dans la plupart des 
traités sur la cuisine. Beauvilliers, et 
Viard dans le Cuisinier royal, sont les 
seuls qui en exposent la recette, mais 
avec des variantes. 

After this exordium one is hardly 
prepared for the receipts themselves. 


Matiéres employées par Beauvilliers.— 
Mouton, épaule ou gigot, ou parures de 
carrés, débris de poissons, en quantité 
suffisante, dans un marmite, blond de 
veau, bouquet de persil, aromates, ba- 
silic ; la cuisson sépare la chair des os. 
Le bouillon passé au travers d’une ser- 
viette, et clarifié avec des blancs d’ceufs ; 
faire bouillir, réduire, ajouter du vin de 
Madeére; la moitié d’une téte de veau, 
echaudée de la veille, désossée, cuite 
dans un blanc, coupée par petits mor- 
ceaux ; dans le bouillon, vin de Madére ; 
poivre de cayenne, de kari; dans le po- 
tage, des morceaux de veau; jaunes 
d’ceufs frais, durcis, 4 JV’instant du 
service. 

Now for the Matitres employées 
par Viard :— 


Tranches de boeuf, parure de veau, 
poule ou parure de volaille, moitié con- 
sommé et moitié blond de veau, carottes, 
oignons, cloux de girofle, dans une mar- 
mite; moitié de téte de veau, degorgée 
et blanchie, coupée par petits morceaux 
dans une autre marmite, petits piments 
enragées, macis de muscade, consommé, 
vin de Madére, champignons, ris de veau 
en trés petits morceaux, crétes de cogs, 
rognons, quenelles de volailles; dans la 
soupiére, ceufs pochés et le potage dessus ; 
si le potage n’est pas assez corsé ou 
assez fort en piment, glace de volaille, 
beurre de piment. 


Fire burn and caldron bubble! 

Very good potage, no doubt—but 
no more like éortue than I to Her- 
cules; and, even for the mock-turtle 


* Paris, 
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here presented, any one may safely 
back Birch of Cornhill against the 
French artist. When Cuvier last 
visited this country, and was feasted 
by some of our philosophers at the 
Albion, nothing struck him so much 
as the tortue, upon which his memory 
long dwelt ; and yet he had had the 
opportunity of testing the abilities 
of the first cooks of his own country. 
Soyer and other compatriots of his 
may have shone since that time ; but 
formerly turtle was eminently Eng- 
lish. Nor is it of remote antiquity 
as an Englishdish. Not much more 
than a hundred years have passed 
since its general introduction, and 
for a long time it was comparatively 
rare. But steam, which annihilates 
both space and time to make epi- 
cures as well as lovers happy, now 
brings a regular and rapid supply of 
really ‘fine lively turtle, very dif- 
ferent from the wasted invalids which 
our West Indiamen of the olden 
time landed after their lagging 
voyage. Bristol was famous for it ; 
and some years ago the Montague 
Tavern bore away the bell. There 
was the best turtle I ever tasted, 
and thither did George LV. send for 
that which graced his royal table. 
Whether the mantle has descended 
on the shoulders of the present 
priest of Comus who officiates at the 
Montague, those of my readers, if I 
happen to have any, may ascertain 
who go to that ancient town, and 
make a pilgrimage up the hill to the 
‘Parade,’ which used to be odori- 
ferous with the savoury emanations 
from the tavern redolent of sweet 
basil, the grosser fumes of the kit- 
chen sublimed by the perfume of 
lime-punch, lime - sangaree, and limes 
themselves: accompaniments, by the 
way, rarely, if ever, seen in London; 
where the lemon, fragrant as it is, 
unsatisfactorily does duty for the 
lime, two or three of which supreme 
condiments were placed in the nap- 
kin of every guest when turtle was 
presented at Bristol. 

Our own lamented Chantrey, who, 
though fully alive to the merits of 
the good things of this world, was 
one of the most unselfish and liberal of 
men, had astory of a passage during 
one of the City feasts at which he was 
present. The great national sculptor 
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—for truly great and truly national 
he was—sat next to a functionary 
before whom stood a large tureen of 
ne: This citizen instantly 

imself of the ladle, care- 
fully fished out the coarser parts, 
and offered the plate containing them 
to Chantrey, who declined. 

‘I watched,’ said he, ‘the progress 
of the plate: at last it was set down 
before the lord-mayor’s chaplain; 
and the expression of that man’s 
face, when he beheld it, I shall never 
forget.’ The functionary went on 
helping till he had cleared the soup 
of all but the green fat and richer 
parts, the whole of which he piled 
up ina capacious plate for himself. 
Then up spoke our sculptor and 
said,—‘ If you will allow me to 
change my mind, I'll take a little 
turtle ;} and the waiter who held 
the plate, placed it, to the horror 
of the dispensing expectant, before 
Chantrey, who immediately com- 
menced spoon-exercise, as Jonathan 
delicately describes such evolutions ; 
‘and this I did, said Chantrey, ‘to 
punish him for his greed.’ 

What was the unhappy function- 
ary to do? His own tureen was 
exhausted, and, in a half-frantic tone, 
he called to one of the waiters to 
bring him some turtle. But at City 
feasts the guests are very indus- 
trious, especially when turtle is the 
order of the day; and the waiter, 
after trying about, brought back to 
our greedy citizen the identical plate 
of fatless flesh which had so astound- 
ed the chaplain, who had contrived 
to exchange his unwelcome portion 
for one more worthy ofa sleek son 
of the Church: ‘and then,’ Chan- 
trey would add, ‘ my attentive neigh- 
bour’s visage was awful to look 
upon!’ There was no help for it; 
so the disconcerted functionary be- 
took himself to the rejected plate, 
with the additional discomfiture of 
seeing Chantrey send away his, still 
rich with calipee, fat, and fins. 

But this is mild compared with 
scenes which have arisen on such 
occasions in less refined times. Some- 
thing, indeed, may be allowed for 
the weakness of human nature, and 
the excitement of the moment, when 
The tender morsels on the palate melt, 
And all the force of cookery is felt. 

But time was when the Graces seem 
to have been altogether banished 
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from the great civic feasts, and the 
onslaught of the gastrophilists waxed 
fast and furious. Hogarth has touched 
this in the eighth plate of his inimi- 
table ‘ Industry and Idleness,’ when 
the industrious ’prentice has grown 
rich, and is Sheriff of London; ‘ re- 
presenting to us, as worthy Dr. 
Trusler observes, ‘at one view, the 
various ways of what we call laying 
itin.’ Quin declared that it was not 
safe to sit down to a feast in one of 
the City halls without a basket- 
hilted knife and fork. At a much 
later period, a well-known ‘special 
attorney, who had fought his way 
well on every other stage, found 
himself no match for those who sur- 
rounded him on Lord-mayor’s Day. 
Whenever he endeavoured to trans- 
fer a fat slice from the savoury 
haunch before him to his own plate, 
it was instantly speared by the forks 
of the foragers near him, and borne 
away to theirs, till at last he was 
compelled to resign the unequal con- 
test, and lay down his dinner arms 
in despair, though he had got well 
into ‘'The Alderman’s Walk.’ And 
yet civic hospitality does its best to 
enable the catechists who are invited 
to do their duty towards their neigh- 
bours, as far as plenty is concerned. 
At aturtle-feast, the usual allowance 
was, perhaps is—for there has been 
no falling off of late in festal liber- 
ality—six pounds, live weight, per 
head. Thus, in August 1808, at 
the Spanish dinner at the City of 
London Tavern, 400 guests con- 
sumed 2500 lbs. of turtle, if the 
newspapers of that day are worthy 
of credence. When we remember 
that the turtle is but the prologue 
to the play, we may form some no- 
tion of the performances of these 
valiant trenchermen, who must have 
gone near to rival the feats of some 
of the ancient heroes of the table. 
They, indeed, have left on record 
gastric achievements to be envied by 
aldermen of the most giant appetite. 
Did not Maximin consume forty 
pounds of flesh in a day—nay, occa- 
sionally sixty pounds—moistening his 
repast with a vessel of wine of the Ca- 
pitol measure, containing about eight 
of our gallons? Great as he was in 
more senses than one, the brutal 
emperor, however, must yield the 
palm to Phagon, who at one dinner 
consumed a whole boar, a hundred 
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loaves, a wether, and a little hog, 
washing all down with more than 
an orca of wine. Claudius Albinus 
seems to have had a sweet tooth, and 
a more refined taste; for one of his 
meals consisted of five hundred dried 
figs, the callistruthie of the Greeks, 
one hundred Campanian peaches, ten 
melons of Ossia, and twenty pounds 
of grapes from the luscious vineyards 
of the blessed island of Leuce, that 
paradise of the Euxine Sea. These 
delicacies paved the way for the 
volaille, consisting of one hundred 
gnat-snappers ; and then the orifice 
was satisfactorily closed upon forty 
oysters. Claudius, in this sweeping 
supper, seems to have reversed the 
modern order of dishes, ending where 
an epicure of the nineteenth century 
begins. What his drinking capa- 
bilities were does not appear. But 
the stern Romans were in the habit 
of becoming somewhat hazy occasion- 
ally. People do not like to have their 
various weaknesses paraded before 
the senate; and Mark Antony bit- 
terly paid off Cicero’s philippics. 
The son of the orator, by way of 
commentary, and bent on eclipsing 
the fame of his father’s murderer as 
the greatest bibber of the empire, 
took off two gallons at a draught. 
Nivellius Torquatus threw the 
prowess of Marcus Cicero into the 
shade ; for, in the presence of Tibe- 
rius, he drank off three gallons with- 
out drawing breath; and Firmus 
disposed of two buckets full of wine 
without flinching ; to say nothing of 
Offellius Buretius, who spent the 
whole of his life in making himself 
a thoroughfare for wine. The ac- 
complishment was worth something 
in those days. Three bacchanalian 
nights with Piso so endeared him to 
Tiberius—whom the wags irreve- 
rently called Biberius—that he made 
him praetor; and for the same con- 
vivial qualities, the emperor gave 
Pomponius Flaccus the province of 
Syria. The road to preferment ge- 
nerally, under his reign, seems to 
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have been the same rosy way, for 
‘He also did prefer a man that was 
unknown, and sought for the ques- 
tor’s office, before the most noble 
men, for pledging at a banquet an 
amphora of wine, that he drank to 
him. And at that time, when the 
Lex Fannia was published, the mat- 
ter was come so far, that many of 
the people of Rome would come 
drunk into the Senate-house, and so 
consult of the affaires of the com- 
monwealth.’* Man is an imitative 
animal; and the debates in our own 
houses of parliament occasionally ex- 
hibit symptoms that some of our 
legislators have dined, though they 
may not have exactly fulfilled that 
Greek symposial law that required 
the boon companion not to quit his 
cups till the morning star arose. 
Even in these degenerate days, there 
are not wanting examples of those 
who have bid the liquid ruby flow 
copiously. Quin frequently carried 
off six good bottles of claret under 
his belt, after all the spirituous and 
vinous accompaniments of a turtle 
dinner. 

But neither calipash nor calipee 
gratified the palates of the ancient 
Romans. ‘The hammer of Charon 
descended upon the Apicii and Lu- 
cullus centuries before the Nereids, 
who sport under the beams of the 
western star, sent the delicious offer- 
ing to the epicures of the old world, 
although the sea-nymphs of the East 
furnished the luxurious with an or- 
nament for their tables, couches, and 
the pillars of their houses, from an- 
other species.— We can almost hear 
the lamentations of the fidgetty, 
niggardly, self-tormenting Mamurra, 
poor in the midst of his riches, who 

Testudineum mensus quater hexaclinon 

Ingemuit citro non satis esse suo. 

The consumption of tortoiseshell 
at Rome for ornamental purposes 
must have been very great ; the very 
door-posts of the rich were inlaid 
with it.§ 

The supply, occasionally, must 


+ Chelone imbricata. 


t Martial, Epig. ix.60. Juvenal also alludes to the luxury in his eleventh satire :— 
Nemo inter curas et seria duxit habendum, 
Qualis in Oceani fluctu testudo nataret, 
Clarum Trojugenis factura, ac nobile fulcrum. 

§ Familiar as is the passage, we cannot mar the beauty of the Mantuan’s verse 


by giving the sixth line alone :— 


O Fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas! quibus ipsa procul discordibus armis, 
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have been more than equal to the 
demand, if we may believe Velleius 
Paterculus, who relates that, when 
Cesar took Alexandria, the maga- 
zines were so rich in tortoiseshell 
that he proposed to make that 
highly-prized ornament a principal 
feature in his African triumph. 

The first man that invented the cutting 
of tortoise shells into thin plates, there- 
with to seele beds, tables, cupbords, and 
presses, was Carbilius Pollio, a man very 
ingenious and inventive of such toies, 
serving to riot and superfluous expense. * 

The carapace entire was frequently 
used for a cradle and a bath for 
young children ; nor did the warrior 
disdain it as a shield. 

The size to which some of the 
species grew was enormous, if we are 
to believe Zlian, Pliny, Diodorus, 
and others. 

There he found Tortoises in the Indian 
sea so great, that one only shel of them 
is sufficient for the roufe of a dwelling 
house. And among the Islands princi- 
pally in the Red Sea, they use Tortoise 
shells for boats and wherries upon the 
water. 

And, again (book vi. c. 22), Pliny, 
writing of the inhabitants of the 
Island of Taprobane, states that, 

They take also a great pleasure and 
delight in fishing, and especially in tak- 
ing of tortoisses; and so great they are 
found there, that one of their shels will 
serve to cover an house: and so the in- 
habitants do employ them instead of 
roufes. 


The largest skull of a turtle I ever 
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saw is in the noble museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. It is the cranium of a Logger- 
head Turtle (Chelone caouanna), and 
is of the following portentous dimen- 
sious :— 
Ft. In, Lin. 
Length, in a straight line 
from the back margin of 
the mastoid to the fore 
end of the premaxillary... 
Breadth in a straight line... 0 11 6 
Height, including lower jaw 0 9 0 
Circumference (horizontal) 3 4 0 

And now a few words on the na- 
tural history and capture of some of 
these Thalassians ; and first, of the 
delicate species, the greenish colour 
of whose fat gives it one of its names, 
and is derived from the turtle-grass 
on which it principally feeds—the 
green turtle, Tortue franche of our 
pseudo-republican neighbours; Tes- 
tudo mydas, Linn. ; Chelone mydas of 
more modern zoologists. 

The Atlantic Ocean and the West 
Indian seas are enriched with this 
luscious esculent. 

Turtle (tortoises), writes Sir Hans 
Sloane, are of several sorts ; those of the 
sea call’d green Turtle, from their fats 
being of that colour, feed on conches or 
shell fish, are very good victuals, and 
sustain a great many, especially of the 
poorer sort of the Island. They are 
brought in sloops, as the season is for 
breeding or feeding, from the Caymanes, 
or south Cayes of Cuba, in which forty 
sloops, part of one hundred and eighty, 
belonging to Port Royal, are always im- 
ployed. They are worth fifteen shillings 


0 13 6 


Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus. 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
Mane salutantum totis vomit edibus undam ; 
Nec varios inhiant pulchré testudine postes, 
Inlusasque auro vestes, Ephyreiaque era ; 
Alba neque Assyrio fucatur lana veneno, 

Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi : 

At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus, at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni 
Non absunt. 


* Holland’s Pliny. And again,—‘ Cornelius Nepos writeth, that before the 
victory of Sylla, who defeated Marius, two dining tables, and no more there were 
throughout Rome, all of silver. Fenestella saith, that in his time (and he died the 
last yere of the reigne of Tyberius Cesar the Emperor) men began to bestow silver 
upon their cupboords and side livery tables: and even then also (by his saying) tor- 
toise worke came in request, and was much used. Howbeit, somewhat before his 
daies, he writeth, that those cupboords were of wood, round and solid of one entire 
piece, and not much bigger than the tables whereupon men eat their meat ; but when 
hee was a young boy, they were foure square, and of many peeces joyned together ; 
and then they began to be covered over with thin boords or painels, either of maple 
or citron wood.’ So that, after all, this is not the only age of veneer. 
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apiece, best when with egg, and brought 
or put into pens, or palisadoed places, in 
the harbour of Port Royal, whence they 
are taken and killed as occasion requires. 
They are much better when brought in 
first, than after languishing in those 
pens for want of food. 

Apicius certainly had Darteneuf 
on the hip when, in reply to the 
strictures of the latter on his not 
having made a voyage to Britain for 
the purpose of eating oysters, the 
ghost of the Roman retorted with 
the modern epicure’s short-comings 
on his confession that, when in the 
flesh, he had not been to the West 
Indies to enjoy turtle.* 

Sloane gives a somewhat startling 
account of the effect of a turtle 
diet :— 

They infect the blood of those feeding 
on them, whence their shirts are yellow, 
and their skin and face of the same co- 
lour. 

Our aldermen had better have an 
eye to their linen and complexions. 
Sloane starts a theory on the colour 
of his transatlantic friends, whose 
under-garments were ‘stained pro- 
digiously :-— 

This, I believe (says he), may be one 
of the reasons of the complexion of our 
European inhabitants, which is chang’d, 
in some time, from white to that of a 
yellowish colour, and which proceeds 
from this, as well as the jaundies, which 
is common, sea air, &c. 

And then he says, not without 
trath, that ‘all sorts of Sea Tortle, 
except the green, are reckon’d fishy 
and not good food.’ 

In his chapter ‘of Quadrupeds 
which are oviparous, or lay eggs,’ 
he says,— 

The best, or green turtle or tortoises, 
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come to the Caymanes once a-year to 
lay their eggs in the sand, to be hatch’d 
by the sun, and at that time the turtlers 
take them in great numbers; at other 
times the turtles go to the south Cayes 
of Cuba, there to feed on the sea grass 
growing under water, wherefore the tur- 
tlers go thither in quest of them; and it 
may be, four men in a sloop may bring 
in thirty, forty, or fifty turtles, worth 
seventeen or eighteen shillings a-piece, 
more or less according to their goodness. 
The female with egg is reckon’d the best; 
they sometimes get their loading in a 
day, but are usually six weeks in making 
the voyage; they feed on turtle, bisquet 
bread and salt: they catch the turtle 
with nets of yarn larger than whipcord. 
When they come home they put them 
into the sea in four square penns, or pa- 
lisadoed places, where they keep alive 
till there be occasion to kill them, which 
will be very long sometimes, tho’ the 
sooner they are kill’d after taking, they 
are the fatter. The callipee, or under 
part of the breast and belly bak’d, is 
reckon’d the best piece—the liver and 
fat are counted delicacies. 

And then Sir Hans proceeds to 
repeat, as he has in another part of 
his book, besides that above quoted, 
the statement that those who feed 
much upon them discharge at their 
pores a yellow serum, and that the 
fat is yellow, tastes like marrow, 
and gives the skin a yellow hue,—a 
statement which will not surprize 
those who know that the bones of 
pigs, in whose food madder is mixed, 
become coloured accordingly. 

Such is Sloane’s account of the 
Testudo marina vulgaris of Ray ; 
Jurucua Brasiliensibus, and Turtar- 
uga Lusitanis, of the same; Tortue 
franche of Rochefort, Du |Tertre, 
and Labat. 

He then describes the Testudo ma- 





* Apicius. 
that it is absolutely the best of all foods ! 


What grieves me most is, that I never eata Turile. 


They tell me 


Darteneuf. Yes, I have heard the Americans say so: but I never eat any; for 
in my time they were not brought over to England. 


Apicius. Never eat any turtle ! 


How didst thou dare accuse me of not going to 


Sandwich, to eat oysters, and didst not thyself take a trip to America, to riot on 


turtles ? 


But know, wretched man, that I am informed they are now as plentiful in 


England as sturgeon. There are ¢urtle-bozts that go regularly to London and Bristol 


from the West Indies. 


I have just seen a fat alderman, who died in London _last 


week, of a surfeit he got at a turtle feast in the City. 


Darteneuf. 
venison ? 
Apicius. 


What does he say? 


Does he tell you that ¢urtle is better than 


He says there was a haunch of venison untouched, while every mouth 


was employed on the turtle: that he eat till he fell asleep in his chair, and that the 
food was so wholesome, he should not have died, if he had not unluckily caught cold 
in his sleep, which stopped his perspiration and hurt his digestion. 


Darteneuf. 


Alas! how imperfect is human felicity, &c. 
LyxtTELton’s Dialogues of the Dead. 


3d edit. 1760, 
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rina Caouanna dicta, Tortue caouanne, 
Rochef. Labat, Ray, Kaouanne of 
Du Tertre, calling it the Hawks-bill 
turtle, describing it as ‘very little 
differing from the common sea sort, 
only in every part less,’ and ‘not so 
good victuals as the former, though 
as common in these seas.’ This is 
probably the Loggerhead turtle of 
authors. 

Sloane then gives an account of 
the Testudo caretta dicta, which I 
take to be the true hawksbill tur- 
tle, and of which, he says, they 
‘are chiefly valued for their scales, 
commonly call’d tortoiseshell; and 
are found with the others.’ 

Pére Labat speaks of la tortue 
Jranche, the green turtle, as ‘ la seule 
espéce qui soit veritablement bonne 
i manger; of de caret, the hawks- 
bill, as furnishing ‘ écaille de tortue : 
—‘sa chair,’ he adds, ‘n’est pas bonne 
i manger ;’ he speaks of it as ‘d'une 
qualité purgative,’ as the good father 
found to his cost; and indulgence in 
it nearly cost a reverend brother his 
life. 

Of la caouanne, the loggerhead, 
he writes with more correctness than 
Sloane, who probably saw only 
young specimens, that it is ‘ plus 

rande que les deux autres. Son 
écaille ne vaut rien. Sa chair n’est 
pas meilleure, elle est toujours 
maigre, filasseuse, coriace, et de mau- 
vaise odeur. On ne laisse pas de la 
saller pour les Négres, a qui tout est 
bon. 

It is, perhaps, too much to say, 
that the tortoiseshell of the logger- 
head is entirely worthless, though it 
is comparatively valueless; and, in- 
deed, that of the hawksbill is very 
inferior to the true article produced 
by “helone imbricata. 

Labat tells us, that those who go 
to the turtle islands or other locali- 
ties to fish for the green and hawks- 
bill turtles, live on the flesh of tur- 
tles only for three or four months, 
without bread, without cassava—with 
nothing, in short, but the fat and 
lean of those animals; and he de- 
clares that, whatever maladies these 
men may have when they set out 
upon this expedition, even if they 
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should be affected with the most 
loathsome, they return perfectly 
cured. 

He describes at some length the 
methods of capture. The first is, to 
watch them when they go to lay 
their eggs* in the sand, or when 
they come to reconnoitre; and he 
says, that if their traces are observed 
on the sand, and the observer ge 
to the same place on the seventeenth 
day afterwards, he will infallibly 
find the turtle come for the purpose 
of depositing her burden. She is 
then turned on her back, and being 
unable to regain her usual position, 
is safe. But though a green turtle 
thus turned is secure, because her 
“ine are is comparatively flat, a 
hawksbill left in such a posture is 
no more safe than a galapagos tor- 
toise when laid on its back, because 
the carapace of the hawksbill is 
more convex, and the animal itself 
more active; the operator, there- 
fore, after turning the turtle, places 
great stones round it, so as to 
counteract its efforts to regain its 
natural posture, or, as the hawks- 
bill is only sought for its shell, the 
flesh being comparatively worthless, 
it is killed on the spot. 

The worthy father gives a hint to 
turtle-turners to beware of their 
jaws, for they bite, particularly the 

awksbill (careé), furiously ; and if 
they cannot take out the piece, will 
not let go while they have life. The 
turtle-turners, therefore, carry a lit- 
tle bludgeon with them, with which 
they give the patient a rap on the 
head before they proceed to turn it. 

The second method of taking them 

is by striking them with a sort of 
spear or harpoon (varre) when they 
come to the surface to breathe, or 
there lie asleep. The adventurers 
o at night generally, where they 
nave observed much cut turtle-grass 
floating, for that is a certain sign 
that the place is the haunt of turtles, 
who cut the grass in feeding, and 
some of it rises to the surface. The 
rest shall be told in the words of 
the graphic narrator :— 

Celui qui tient la varre est sur le bout 
ou la proue ducanot. Le mot de varre 





* According to Labat, a turtle of ordinary size lays as many as two hundred 


and fifty eggs, of the size of tennis-balls, and as round. 


The white, he says, never 


hardens, however long it may be submitted to cookery, but the yolk becomes hard, 


like that of the common fowl. 
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est Espagnol, il signifie une gaule ou 
perche; celle dont on se sert en cette 
péche est de sept & huit pieds de longueur 
et d’un bon pouce de diamétre, a peu 
prés comme la hampe d’une halebarde. 
On fait entrer dans un des bouts un 
cloud carré de sept & huit pouces de long 
y compris la douille dont il fait partie, 
cette douille & une boucle ou anneau de 
fer, ou simplement un trou, ott est at- 
tachée une longue corde proprement 
roulée sur l’avant du canot, ot un des 
bouts est aussi attaché, et la hampe est 
aussi attachée & une autre petite corde 
dont le varreur tient un bout. Le var- 
reur donc étant debout sur l’avant du 
canot, la varre & la main droite, examine 
tout autour de lui s’il voit paroitre 
quelque tortue, ce qui est assez aisé 
dans la nuit, parce qu’on voit bouil- 
loner la surface de l’eau a l’endroit ou 
la tortue veut lever la téte pour souffler, 
ou si la tortue dort sur |’eau, ou qu’un 
mile soit attaché & une femelle, ce qu’on 
appelle un cavalage, 1’écaille qui reluit et 
ui refiéchit la lumiére de la lune ou des 
étoiles la lui fait appercevoir aussitit, 
& quoi on doit ajofiter que dans les nuits 
les plus obscurs, il reste toujours sur la 
surface de la terre et des eaux un peu de 
lumiére qui est suffisant 4 ceux qui se 
couchent sur le ventre pour voir a une 
distance assez considerable autour d’eux. 
Dés qu’il appercoit la tortue, il marque 
avec le bout de sa varre A celui qui con- 
duit le canot, le lieu ot il faut aller; et 
quand il est & portée de la tortue il la 
varre, c’est i dire, il la frappe et la perce 
avec Je cloud qui est anté dans la hampe. 
Aussitét que la tortue se sent blessée, 
elle fuit de toutes ses forces, et elle en- 
traine avec elle le canot avec une trés 
grande violence; le cloud qui est entré 
dans son écaille ne la quitte pas, et le 
varreur qui a retiré sa hampe, s’en sert 
pour enseigner a celui qui est 4 l’arriére 
ou il doit gouverner. Aprés qu’elle a 
bien couru les forces lui manquent, 
souvent méme elle étouffe faute de venir 
sur l’eau pour respirer. Quand le var- 
reur sent que la corde mollit, il la retire 
peu a peu dans le canot, et s’approchant 
ainsi de la tortue qu’il a fait revenir de 
l’eau, morte ou extrémement affaiblée, il 
la prend par une partie et son compagnon 
sur l’autre et ils la mettent dans le canot, 
et en vont chercher une autre. 

Tl n’est pas necessaire qu’il y ait des 
ardillons au fer de la varre, ni que le 
varreur fasse entrer le fer guerés plus 
avant que |’épaisseur de l’écaille, parce 
qu’aussitot que la tortue sent la douleur 
que le cloud lui fait en percant son 
écaille, elle se resserre de telle facon 
qu’on a bien plus de peine a retirer le 
cloud qu’on en avoit eu a le faire entrer. 


The great rapidity with which one 
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of these reptiles will run away with 
a boat ceases to be surprizing when 
it is remembered, that they are fre- 
quently found three feet and a halt 
or four feet long, and two feet or two 
feet and a half wide, weighing three 
hundred pounds, and often more. 
Labat, who makes this observation, 
remarks, that it is astonishing that 
wherever they are set down on land 
on their plastron, however distant 
they may be from the sea, to the sea 
they go without seeking about, with- 
out hesitation, and in the most direct 
line. The jolly Jesuit relates, that 
he sometimes had the pleasure of 
bestriding a turtle with another per- 
son, when it carried them without 
difficulty, and sufficiently fast. 


Mais (he adds) c’est une voiture des 
plus rudes, car comme elle ne peut se 
soutenir sur ses quatre pattes toute a la 
fois, elle éléve le train de devant, et 
semble égratigner la terre en s’élancant, 
pendant que les pieds de derriere poussent 
en avant en faisant un effort qui produit 
un mouvement qui secoue et qui fatigue 
infiniment. 


He tells a story of an Indian, 
slave to M. de la Chardonniére. The 
slave was alone in a small canoe 
fishing with a line, when he saw a 
turtle asleep on the surface of the 
sea. He quietly approached, and 
ue a noose of a stout cord which 
1e chanced to have with him round 
one of the paddles of the turtle, the 
other end of the cord being made 
fast to the bow of the canoe. The 
turtle awoke, and set off with all 
speed, and at first the Indian was 
under no apprehension at the ra- 
pidity with which he was carried out 
to sea. Sitting in the stern of his 
canoe, he steered with his paddle so 
as to avoid the waves, hoping that 
the turtle would either get tired or 
be suffocated. But, alas! he got 
capsized, or, as Jack says, turned the 
turtle, losing his paddle, his knife, 
and all his fishing-tackle. Active 
as he was, he had all the difficulty 
in the world to right his canoe. 
While he was hard at work doing 
this, the turtle was acquiring fresh 
strength and vigour, and when he 
had righted his little bark it was 
soon upset again. In short this hap- 
pened nine or ten times within a day 
and two nights, during which he 
was towed by the turtle without the 
possibility of cutting or detaching 
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the cord. At last this tartar of a 
turtle got tired, and as good luck 
would have it made for a shoal, 
where the Indian managed to kill it, 
being himself half dead with hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue. 

The third mode of capture no- 
ticed by Labat is by setting nets, 
coloured red so that the turtles may 
not detect them, near the sandy 
shores where they go to lay their 
eggs; and he was present when, in 
the evening, the nets were spread for 
a grande péche. He describes the 
nature of their oil or fat to be so 
penetrating, that if it is placed on 
one side of the hand, and rubbed in 
with a hot cloth, it will make its way 
to the opposite side, and praises it as 
excellent for rheumatism. 

Catesby, in his Natural History of 
Canada, Florida, and the Bakama 
Islands, says :— 

The sea-tortoise is by our sailors vul- 
garly called turtle, whereof there are 
four distinct kinds: the green turtle, the 
hawksbill, the loggerhead turtle, and the 
trunk turtle. They are all eatable ; but 
the green turtle is that which all the in- 
habitants in America, that live between 
the tropicks, subsist much upon. They 
much excel the other kinds of turtle, and 
are in great esteem for the wholesome and 
agreeable food they afford. 


Catesby was a good observer, and 
his information may be generally re- 
lied on. He tells us that all sorts of 
turtle, except the loggerhead, ure 
timorous, and make little resistance 
when taken; but that all the kinds 
during the season of love are very 
furious and regardless of danger. 
The male and female, he says, 
usually remain together about four- 
teen days. 

After describing the structure of 
the limbs as more fitted for swim- 
ming than walking, he remarks, that 


They never go on shore but to lay 
their eggs, which is in April; they then 
crawl up from the sea, above the flowing 
of high water, and dig a hole above two 
feet deep in the sand, into which they 
drop in one night above an hundred eggs : 
at which time they are so intent on 
nature’s work, that they regard none that 
approach them, but will drop their eggs 
in a hat if held under them ; but if they 
are disturbed before they begin to lay, 
they will forsake the place and seek 
another. They lay their eggs at three, 
and sometimes at four, different times, 
there being fourteen days between every 
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time. * * When they have laid their com- 
pliment of eggs, they fill the hole with 
sand, and leave them to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun, which is usually per- 
formed in about three weeks. 


His description of the mode of 
capture varies little from that of 
Labat, except that he says nothing 
of nets. 


The inhabitants of the Bahama Islands, 
by often practice, are very dexterous in 
catching them, particularly the green 
turtle. In April they go in little boats 
to the coast of Cuba, and other neigh- 
bouring islands, where, in the evening, 
especially in moonlight nights, they 
watch the going and returning of the 
turtle to and from their nests; at which 
time they turn them on their backs, 
where they leave them and proceed on 
turning all they meet, for they cannot 
get on their feet again when once turned. 
Some are so large that it requires three 
men to turn one of them. The way by 
which turtle are most commonly taken at 
the Bahama Islands, is by striking them 
with a small iron peg of two inches long ; 
this peg is put in a socket at the end of 
a staff twelve feet long. Two men 
usually set out for this work in a little 
light boat or canoe; one to row and 
gently steer the boat, while the other 
stands at the head of it with his striker. 
The turtle are sometimes discovered by 
their swimming with their head and back 
out of the water; but they are oftenest 
discovered lying at the bottom, a fathom 
or more deep. If the turtle perceives he 
is discovered, he starts up to make his 
escape, the men in the boat pursuing 
him endeavour to keep sight of him, 
which they often lose, and recover again 
by the turtle putting his nose out of the 
water to breathe; thus they pursue him, 
one paddling or rowing, while the other 
stands ready with his striker. It is 
sometimes half-an-hour before he is 
tired ; then he sinks at once to the bot- 
tom, which gives them an opportunity 
of striking him, which is by piercing the 
shell of the turtle through with the iron 
peg, which slips out of the socket, but is 
fastened by a string to the pole. If he 
is spent and tired by being long pursued, 
he tamely submits when struck to be 
taken into the boat or hauled ashore. 
There are men who by diving will get on 
their backs, and by pressing down their 
hind part, and raising the fore part of 
them by force, bring them to the top of 
the water, while another slips a noose 
about their necks. 


There is nothing new under the 
sun. Hear Pliny through the quaint 
pen of Philemon Holland :— 


Many waies the fishermen have to 
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catch them, but especially in this man- 
ner: they use in the mornings, when 
the weather is calm and still, to flote 
aloft upon the water, with their backs 
to be seen all over; and then they take 
such pleasure in breathing freely and at 
libertie that they forget themselves alto- 
gether: insomuch as their shell in this 
time is so hardened and baked with the 
sun, that when they would they cannot 
dive and sinke under the water again, but 
are forced against their wills to flote 
above, and by that meanes are exposed 
as a prey unto the fishermen. Some say 
that they go forth in the night to land 
for to feed, where with eating greedily 
they be wearie ; so that in the morning, 
when they are returned again, they fall 
soon asleep above the water, and keepe 
such a snorting and routing in their 
sleepe, that they bewray where they be, 
and so are easily taken: and yet there 
must be three men about every one of 
them ; and when they have swom unto 
the tortoise, two of them turn him upon 
his backe, the third casts a cord or halter 
about him, as hee lyeth with his belly 
upward, and then is he haled by many 
more together to the land. 


In the South Seas skilful divers 
get under the turtles and surprize 
them when so floating. 

The spirit-stirring salmon-hunt in 
Redgaunilet is familiar to every 
reading Briton, and so ought to be 
Mr. Darwin’s most interesting Jour- 
nal. There, in his account of Keel- 
ing Island, will be found an animated 
description of a turtle-chase. On 
the 6th April, 1836, he accompanied 
Captain Fitz-Roy to an island at the 
head of a lagoon. The exceedingly 
intricate channel wound its way 
through fields of delicately-branched 
corals. Several turtles were seen, 
and two boats were then employed 
in catching them. The water was so 
clear and shallow that, although the 
turtle at first dived quickly out of 
sight, the pursuers in a canoe or 
boat under sail, after no very long 
chase, came up to it. At that mo- 
ment a man standing ready in the 
bows dashed through the water upon 
the turtle’s back, and clinging with 
both hands by the shell of the neck, 
was carried away till the animal be- 
came exhausted and was secured. 
We may easily fancy that it was, as 
Mr. Darwin says, quite an interest- 
ing chase, with the two boats 
doubling about, and the men dash- 
ing into the water endeavouring to 
seize their prey. 
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But in the Oriental seas a still 
more curious mode of taking turtle is 
recorded by safe authors. 

Many have heard of the Remora, 
a fish whose vis inertie was, in old 
times, believed to be sufficient to stop 
an argosy if it attached itself to the 
ship. The fishermen take with them 
in their small light boat, a tub con- 
taining a supply of these fishes. It 
is necessary to premise, for the edi- 
fication of those who are not ac- 
quainted with the organization of a 
remora, that there is an oval plate 
at the top of its head, with a soft 
fleshy circumference. Within this is 
a very remarkable apparatus of firm 
pieces or plates, disposed in two re- 
gular rows across the top of the 
head. These pieces are capable of 
movement on their axis by the aid 
of appropriate muscles, as the laths 
of movable wooden blinds are made 
to turn so as to exclude the sun’s 
rays by pulling the adjusting string, 
or like the plates of the new glass 
ventilators. The free edges of the 
plates of the remora, which in dif- 
ferent species of the genus vary from 
fifteen to thirty-six, are armed with 
small hooks, which can be all raised 
at once like the teeth of a wool-card. 
Well, to the tail of each of these 
living tackles in the tubs is fastened 
a ring, ready for the attachment of a 
cord, which, though fine, is long and 
strong. All being ready, the fisher- 
man bides his time till he gets sight 
of a turtle comfortably basking in a 
dozy state on the surface within the 
proper distance. Noiselessly, then, 
does he slip one of his corded re- 
moras overboard, and the fish, ill- 
provided with fins for an enduring 
swim, makes instantly for the turtle, 
while the fisherman, almost afraid to 
draw his breath, pays out the line. 
Away goes the remora, without stop 
or stay, till it anchors on the plastron 
of the slumberer. The fisherman 
remembers the patient demeanour 
required by all of his craft, and 
‘gives time.” When he thinks the 
marine squatter has made a com- 
fortable settlement he hauls away, 
and the surprized turtle finds itself 
on board the boat, where a push ap- 
plied from behind forwards detaches 
the remora, when the turtle is laid 
upon its back, secundum artem, at the 
bottom of the boat, and the remora 
is returned to its tub; burning, no 
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doubt, cold-blooded as it is, to relate 
its adventure and the uncompro- 
mising treatment to which it has 
been subjected. 

How many mortals are treated by 
the great like this poor remora, and, 
having secured the prize for them, 
are returned to their tub till ‘next 
time ?” 

But to return to Catesby. After 
a short account of the hawksbill, he 
says of the loggerheads that they 
are the boldest, the most voracious, 
and the foulest feeders of all the 
turtles. 

They range (says he) the ocean over ; 
an instance of which, amongst many that 
I have known, happen’d the 20th of 
April, 1725, in the latitude of thirty de- 
grees north, when our boat was hoisted 
out, and a loggerhead turtle struck as it 
was sleeping on the surface of the water. 
This, by our reckoning, appeared to be 
midway between the Azores and the 
Bahama Islands, either of which places 
being the nearest land it could come 
from, or that they are known to frequent ; 
there being none on the north continent 
of America farther north than Cape 
Florida, It being amphibious, and yet 
at so great a distance from land in 
breeding time, makes it the more re- 
markable. They feed mostly on shell- 
fish; the greater strength and hardness 
of their beaks enabling them to break 
very large shells, particularly the Buc- 
cinum, pieces of which I have taken out 
of their stomachs, and have seen fractures 
upon large shells, which the turtlers told 
me were caused by turtles. 


Of the trunk turtle (sphargis) he 
says that it is rarely taken; indeed 
he does not appear to have seen one 
in those latitudes, though he ‘was 
told they grow to a very large size: 
but, as he opens his description of 
these animals by saying that the 
are all eatable, though he qualifies it 
afterwards by stating that the flesh 
of the trunk turtle is rank, but 
affords a large quantity of oil, Pen- 
nant’s anecdote relative to one of 
the three which were captured off 
the coast of Scarborough, about a 
hundred years since, should not be 
forgotten. It was purchased by an 
Amphitryon, who invited several 
guests to feast on turtle; but there 
was a sage among them who knew 
something of the matter in hand, 
and warned the company of the 


consequences, who, —- looking 
somewhat blank, took his advice, 
with one exception. That sturdy 
gastrophilist would not be baulked 
of his meal, and shovelled away till 
he was seized with symptoms very 
like those of cholera, which brought 
him to death’s door. And yet 
Pennant, who was as accomplished 
an antiquary as he was a naturalist, 
tells us, that the Carthusians eat no 
other species; but the stomach of a 
monk and that of a sailor will digest 
anything. 

r. Patrick Browne, in his Na- 
tural History of Jamaica, mentions 
the hawksbill, the green turtle, and 
the loggerhead only. Of the first 
he says, that its flesh is not so deli- 
cate, nor so much esteemed, as that 
of the green turtle, though frequently 
used in all parts of America; but its 
scales are the most valued, being 
generally the thickest and best co- 
loured. Of the second, he states 
that it is delicate tender food while 
young, but that as it grows old it 
becomes more tough and gristly ; and 
he is right. The juices, he observes, 
are generally reckoned great restor- 
atives; and he adds, that they heal 
and smooth the skin in scorbutic and 
leprous habits, and are said to cure 
even the most obstinate taints. 

The loggerhead from which his 
description was taken was caught 
near the Western Islands, many 
leagues out at sea. “he back was 
covered with what he «alls moss, and 
with barnacles; a crab, which he 
figures as big as a walnut, was found 
sticking in the wrinkles in the hinder 
part of the body. The intestines 
‘were full of galateas and medusas, 
which, with a few branches of some 
sea-weeds, made up all its nourish- 
ment; yet it was fat and rich, but of 
a strong, rank, fishy taste. I eat 
some, and it agreed pretty well with 
my stomach.’ 

Let not the uninitiated reader fancy 
that Browne’s loggerhead had been 
feasting on nymphs and the daugh- 
ters of sea deities. ‘The galateas and 
medusas were simple acalephans or 
am ari they are most impro- 
perly called, for they have nothing 
= a true fish about them —and the 
ike. 

Hughes* is the last historian, to 


* A Natural History of Barbados. 
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be here quoted, of those beautiful 
islands that rise from out the glowing 
sea, in all the prodigality of their 
tropical verdure 

As green as emerald, 


once some of the brightest gems in 
the crown of Britain, now dimmed 
and poverty-stricken by a so-called 
liberal policy. 

Of the three different sorts that fre- 
quent or are bred near these West Indian 
Islands, the hawk’s-~bill alone affords 
what is commonly call’d the tortoise- 
shell. The two other species (viz.), the 
green and the yellow, a mulatto tortoise,* 
have each of them such shells divided 
into as many regular lamin, but they 
are so very thin as not to be fit for use. 
A tortoise hath four fins, with which it 
paddles whilst in the water, not very 
different from the strokes of oars; and it 
is likewise by the help of these that the 
female glides along the sand when she 
comes on shore to lay her eggs. The 
common method of taking them is to 
pitch nets with very large meshes in the 
bays where they frequent, to feed upon 
the green and leaf’d moss that grows 
at different depths in the bottom of the 
sea, When taken entangled in these 
nets alive, they may be brought ashore 
and kept some weeks alive without any 
sustenance; for several days after they 
are taken they sigh heavily. If they die 
in the net, they stink in less than an 
hour’s time; but if killed, which is done 
by cutting the throat (to give vent to the 
blood, which is always as cold as water), 
the flesh will keep, not only uncor- 
rupted, but, though cut in pieces, the 
fore-quarter and callapee will continue to 
have a strong, lively, muscular motion, 
for fourteen or even eighteen hours: for 
if at that time it is pricked with a pin or 
fork, it will move and contract itself 
visibly. Some part of the flesh cuts 
reddish, resembling coarse beef; another 
part is white as a chicken; the fat 
about the fins is somewhat yellowish ; 
but the far greater part close to the 
upper and under shell is as green as 
a leek. They are caught of different 
sizes ; the largest that hath been taken 
in this island, within my remembrance, 
The flesh when baked or stewed is a most 
did not exceed four hundred weight . . . 


* The loggerhead, probably. 
t+ Sphargis coriacea. 
Dermatochelys of De Blainville. 
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delicious and nourishing diet ; the young 
ones are often caught with a hook and 
line ; the properest bait for this purpose 
is a sea-bladder; and they are likewise 
sometimes drawn ashore in nets. There is 
another method of taking the larger sort, 
especially the females, by watching their 
coming ashore in the night, upon the 
dry, sandy bays, in the months of June, 
July, August, and September, in which 
laying seasons, after they have crawled 
above high-water mark, they dig with 
their fins (which are strong, nervous, and 
fleshy) a hole of about two feet deep, in 
the loose sand, in which the female lays 
an hundred or more eggs; the outward 
tegument of these is rather skinny than 
shelly ; its shape is round, of about an 
inch and a quarter diameter: the inside 
of the egg is yellow, and to the taste 
somewhat gritty. After these eggs are 
thus deposited in the sand, the tortoise 
fills up the hole in so nice a manner, 
that it will be scarce perceivable that the 
sand had been disturbed ; and the eggs, 
by the heat of the sun, will, in nine 
weeks, be hatch’d, and the young tor- 
toises immediately crawl into the sea. 


The trunk turtle,} instead of being 
armed back and breast in plate ar- 
mour, is sheathed, as it were, with 
buff stretched upon longitudinal rib- 
like processes, tuberculous and ser- 
rated in young subjects, but com- 
pletely smooth in the ancients. This 
is the T'estudo coriacea Mercurii of 
Rondeletius; Testudo lyra of some 
German zoologists; Tortue luth of 
the French. ‘These last names seem 
to claim for it a niche, as contribut- 
ing to the construction of the an- 
cient lyre; and, indeed, we see no 
reason for shutting out the Thalas- 
sian tortoises from the competition. 
Hear Flaccus in his rapture :— 

O testudinis aureve 
Dulcem que strepitum, Pieri, tem- 
peras ! 
O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum ! 
Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito preetercuntium 
Romane fidicen lyre : 

Quod spiro et placeo (si placeo) tuum 

est.f 


Testudo coriacea, Linn.; Genus Coriudo of Fleming ; 


¢ Carm. iv.3. The lyre in the constellation Lyra on the Farnese globe surmounts 


the shell of a land-tortoise. 


The instrument has six strings only ; one may have been 


defaced, or it may have been purposely omitted in memory of the lost Pleiad :— 


Septena putaris 


Pleiadum numero fila dedisse lyre. 
Certain wags of yore, by way of frightening the neighbours, used land-tortoises 
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But tliose who point to the third 
of these grateful and gratifying lines, 
as evidence in favour of” the sea- 
tortoises, must be reminded that the 
sphargis, as its name implies,* is so 
far from being mute, that it utters 
sounds very near akin to the bellow- 
ings of distress when entangled in 
the fatal net, or oppressed with 
wounds. The carapace and plastron, 
with its longitudinal, string-like 
lines or ribs, may have suggested 
the lyrical name accorded to the 
species. We have said enough to 
put those hungry gentlemen on their 
guard who may feel disposed to con- 
sign it to the tureen. It attains a 
great size. Individuals weighing 700 
and 800 pounds have been taken on 
our coasts. These were stragglers ; 
but instances are on record of their 
having been captured, temptingly 
fat, of the weight of 1500 or 1600 
pounds. Nor do some of the species 
of chelone stop at that point with 
which the lovers of turtle are fami- 
liar. Some of that genus have been 
taken with a carapace measuring 
nearly seven feet in length, and 
more than fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence; and have turned the scale 
against from 800 to 900 pounds. 

When first hatched, the shells of 
the young turtles are said to be 
comparatively imperfect, and the lit- 
tle animals have a blanched appear- 
ance. Their welcome upon emerging 
into the light, as they swarm out of 
the sand like ants from an ant-hill, 
is but a rough one; and few young 
animals are surrounded with more 
dangers. They instinctively make for 
the sea, but their numbers are greatly 
reduced by predatory birds and other 
enemies before it is reached ; and there 
and then the hungry fishes wait for 
them open-mouthed. Still, as in the 
case of all other races, the issue of the 
battle of life is in their favour, till 
the species dies out, like the extinct co- 
lossochelys (Falconer), whose weight 
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must have been something enor- 
mous, or, like that chimera-like form 
of the ancient world, in which Na- 
ture seems freakishly to have united 
the sauro-chelysian, or half-lizard, 
half-tortoise shape, with the canines 
of a walrus.* 

The testudinaia figure largely in 
the ancient pharmacopeia, and they 
seem to have a claim to the patron- 
age of the deities of health equal, 
at least, to that of the serpents. 
They must, moreover, have been 
the terror of the Canidias of the 
time. 


The flesh of land-tortoises serveth wel 
in perfumes and suffumigations, for so it 
is as good as a countercharm to put by 
and repell all sorceries and inchant- 
ments : a singular counterpoison also to 
resist any venome whatsoever. Great 
store of tortoises be found in Affricke : 
where they use to cut away the head and 
feet, and then employ the rest of the 
body as a soveraigne remedy against all 
poysons. 


Tortoise pottage appears to have 
rivalled viper broth :— 

If their flesh be eaten together with 
the broth wherein they are sodden, it is 
held to be very good for to discusse and 
scatter the wens called the King’s Evil, 
and to dissipat or resolve the hardnesse 
of the swelied spleene : likewise to cure 
the falling sicknes, and to drive away the 
fits thereof. The bloud of tortoises clari- 
fieth the eyesight and dispatcheth the 
cataracts, if they be anointed therewith. 
Many incorporat the said bloud in meale, 
and keep them reduced into the forme of 
pils; which when need requireth, they 
give in wine as a present help for the 
poyson of all serpents, spiders, and such 
like, yea and the venome of toads. The 
gall of tortoises mixt with Atticke hony, 
serveth to cure the fiery rednesse of the 
eyes, if they be anointed therewith: the 
same is good to be dropt into the wounds 
inflicted by the prick of scorpions. The 
ashes of the tortoise shel incorporat with 
wine and oile, and so wrought into a 
salve, heals the chaps and ulcers of the 
feet. 





as the vehicles of lights of another description. Having fixed burning tapers on the 
backs of the tortoises, they turned them down in some cemetery, where the slowly 
wandering fires, now solitary, now meeting, as if two or more restless spirits were in 


conclave at the dead hour of night, produced the desired effect. 


Sometimes they 


would increase the panic by adding to the tortoises a corps of able-bodied locusts 
fitted out in the same manner; which formed an assemblage of corpse-candles and 


saltatory witch-fires sufficiently appalling. 


* Yhaexyiw, to utter a loud sound or roar. 


+ Dicynodon. 


Discovered by A. G. Bain, Esq., in sandstone rocks at the south 


eastern extremity of Africa: named and described by Professor Owen in Trans. 


Geol. Soc. vol. vii. part 2. 
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These are but a few of the mira- 
cles of healing effected by the appli- 
cation of this — of the Roman 
apothecary’s shop. 

‘Te 4 the capeiiee incorporated 
in the turtles—the ‘ sea-tortoises’—a 
whit less powerful or numerous. We 
spare the catalogue of cures, which 
Toon who are curious may read in 
the marvellous pages of him who 
has been called the martyr of na- 
ture; only out of our benevolence, 
and by way of throwing those nu- 
merous specifics for the toothache 
that adorn those towering nuisances, 
the advertising vans, into the shade, 
informing the afflicted that, ‘ Who- 
soever rubbeth their teeth with tor- 
toise bloud, and use so to do a whole 
yeare together’—remember that— 
‘shal be freed from the pain thereof 
for ever.’ * 

The ancient mariner —not Cole- 
ridge’s — believed that the foot of a 
tortoise put on board would stop the 
way of the ship; and the housewife 
of other days had no doubt that the 
shell of a tortoise placed on the pot 
as it simmered over the fire would 
prevent it from boiling over. 

The tortoise of ancient fable was 
sufficiently sage, except when he 
prevailed on the eagle to give hima 
lesson in flying, and suffered accord- 
ingly. To say nothing of his race 
with the hare, he was eminently re- 
flective as well as persevering. And 
though he was tempted to murmur 
at first when he saw the lithe and 
leaping frogs clearing at a bound a 
space which cost him long and sore 
travel, as he dragged himself and his 
shell along upon the earth—when he 
saw the eel and King Stork at work 
upon them, and how their unarmed 
bodies exposed them to the stones 
thrown by a mere child, he repented 
and said,—‘ How much better to bear 
the weight of this shielding shell, 
than to be subject to so many forms 
of wounds and death.’ And when 
he beheld Io dancing a frantic horn- 
pipe to the tune of a gadfly, did he 
not hug himself, and glancing at his 

* Holland’s Pliny. 
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panoply, exclaim,—‘I don't care for 
flies ? + 

To be sure, he was at times more 
honest than polite; as when, on re- 
ceiving Jove'’s command to meet the 
rest of animated nature on the occa- 
sion of his nuptials with Juno, he 
returned the somewhat ungracious 
answer,—olxos @Qidos, ocixos aeurros — 
‘home, sweet home; there’s no place 
like home,’—a reply which so roused 
the ire of the father of gods and 
men, that the fiat went forth,—t As 
his home is so dear to him, he shall 
never go out of it.’ This was rather 
shocking at first; but our philoso- 
phical tortoise bowed tothe decree, 
observing, that he much preferred 
carrying his house about with him 
to being a fixture, where he might 
be condemned to disturbance by the 
quarrels of his neighbours. 

But why did Apelles paint his 
image under the feet of Aphrodite ? { 
Why did Phidias make the delicate 
foot of his chryselephantine statue 
rest upon this sedentary emblem ? § 

As a hint to ladies to be quiet, 
and stay at home—excellent things 
in woman. 

Upon my word, sir! 

The idea, madam, I assure you, is 
not mine. You read Latin with the 
ease of a Roman matron. No? Then 
ask your husband, son, or brother, 
to do the following into English :— 
Alma Venus quenam hec facies, quid 

denotat illa 

Testudo molli quam pede, Diva, premis? 
Me sic effinxit Phidias, sexumque referri 

Femineum nostra jussit ab effigie. 
Quodque manere domi et tacitas decet 

esse puellas, 

Supposuit pedibus talia signa meis. 

The women wore wooden images 
of the reptile to denote their silence 
and domesticity, as Lais knew to her 
cost, when the Thessalian matrons 
assassinated her with such ornaments. 
Over-zealous worshippers were they 
of the celestial Venus, the good, the 
retiring, the personification of all that 
is amiable, beautiful, and modest. 

So stands the statue that enchants the 
world. 


+ Non curat testudo muscas. 


} Tardigrada, herbigrada, domiporta et sanguine cassa, 
Sub pedibus Veneris Cous quam pinxit Apelles. 
This must have been a different picture from that of the celebrated Venus Anadyomene 
by the same hand, which was, probably, in the splendid collection of Augustus before 
he transferred the masterpiece to the temple dedicated by him to Julius Cesar. Ovid 
notices a painting which may well pass for it, in his description of the finest works 


in that magnificent palace.—T'rist. ii. 527, 528. 
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§ In the temple of Venus Urania. 
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THE WALLACHS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


"HE Wallachs are the oldest in- 

habitants of Transylvania, and 
their history is not only of ancient 
date, but of great interest: at one 
period they formed a nation of eight 
million inhabitants, including Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, the 
Bukovina, with a portion of Bul- 
garia and Transylvania; and the 
name of Rumuny, or Romanen, by 
which they are at present known in 
Transylvania, points to their descent 
from the ancient Romanized Da- 
cians: certain it is, that at the pre- 
sent day the Wallachian language 
is the nearest akin to the Latin.* At 
the beginning of the second century 
the Emperor Trajan penetrated into 
the heart of Dacia, and planted the 
conquered country with Roman colo- 
nists, and by degrees the Dacians 
became weakened in numbers and 
power. The rich products of their 
country, consisting of gold and 
silver, salt and cattle, corn and 
wine, offered a sufficient allurement 
to the new settlers ; and down to the 
present day there exist not only the 
remains of the language, but of the 
monuments, buildings, and works of 
the Roman conquerors. 

Dacia remained about 160 years 
under the power of the Romans, 
which in the third century was over- 
thrown by the Goths. These were 
in turn succeeded by the Huns, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and in 
the beginning of the sixth the 
Sclaves came into possession of the 
country. At the close of the ninth 
century the Magyars, coming from 
the East, invaded Transylvania and 
Hungary; they formed a distinct 
settlement in the latter country, but 
in the former they spread over the 
land, without, however, intermin- 
gling with the native inhabitants. 


The cause of this segregation, which 
exists up to the present time, was 
grounded in diversity of religious 
faith. Christianity was introduced 
by the Goths at an early period 
among the Roman colonists in Dacia. 
In Transylvania we find inscriptions 
of the year 274, surmounted by a 
cross ; and in the year 390 mention 
is made of a Bishop of Dacia, Ni- 
colaus. The Wallachs, whilst under 
the influence of Constantinople, 
adopted the faith of the Greek 
church, which the Magyars, on 
their first arrival in Transylvania, 
also joined: the Byzantine histo- 
rians say, that the chief of these 
warriors, Gyula, was baptized in 
Constantinople, and on his return 
founded the bishopric of Fejervar. 

But whilst the Magyars of Tran- 
sylvania adopted the creed of the 
nation they conquered, their brethren 
in Hungary raised the banner of 
Roman Catholicism. When St. Ste- 
phen received his crown from Rome, 
it was upon the condition that he 
should endeavour to withdraw the 
Transylvanian Magyars from the 
influence of Byzantium; and in 
this he succeeded. But from that 
time a division arose between the 
Magyars and Wallachs, and whilst 
the highest class amongst the latter 
race joined the ranks of the con- 
querors of their country, the people 
clung to their ancient faith, with a 
tenacity which was increased by the 
persecution of their priests. 

Whilst the Wallachs adhered to 
their religion, they also preserved 
their customs and language. The 
latter, even at the present day, 
is quite a Romance tongue—a com- 
pound of Greek, Sclavic, and Hun- 
garian with Latin. 

There exist numerous traces of 


* A comparison of the following lines of a song, taken from the mouth of the 
country people, with the corresponding Latin, will show the affinity of the languages :— 


Wallachian. 
Bela in larga valle ambla, 
Erba verde lin calea ; 
Canta, qui cantand plangea, 
Quod téti munti resuna. 
Ea in genunchi se punea, 
Ochi in sus indirepta ; 
Ecee, asi vorbe facea : 
Domne, domne, bune domne, &c. 


Latin. 
Puella in larga valle ambulabat, 
Herbam viridem leniter calcabat ; 
Cantabat, et cantando plangebat, 
Ut omnes montes resonarent. 
Illa in genua se ponebat, 
Oculos sursum dirigebat, 
Ecce, sic verba faciebat : 
Domine, domine, bone domine, &c. 
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heathen eens and customs 
among the Wallachs, and such names 
as Florica (Flora), Dania and Dai- 
nitia (Diana), are common among 
the women. 

Thé Wallach peasants celebrate, 
from tradition, the first Sunday in 
May as the festival of Flora, when 
they resort to the meadows and 
woods, deck themselves with wreaths 
of flowers and leaves, and return 
dancing home. On the approach of 
summer they plant before their cot- 
tages a tall pole, with a bunch of 
twigs oz hay, which they call ‘ Ar- 
mindeen ’—a word said to be derived 
from the erection of the ‘ Arma Dei’ 
by the Roman warriors. 

There are still many curious traces 
of the superstitious observance of 
days and seasons among the Wal- 
lachs. On a Tuesday and Friday the 
wicked fairies possess a supernatural 
power; and as evening draws on, 
when this power ceases for a time, 
these sprites redouble their efforts to 
injure and annoy poor mortals. In 
some parts of the country indeed 
people will not go out after sunset, 
on a Tuesday evening, in order to 
avoid aquarrel with the fairies. ‘The 
Mar Sara (Mater sacra) fetch you!’ 
is one of the most common impreca- 
tions. On Mondays and Wednes- 
days the Wallach girls spin and 
work till past midnight. In summer- 
nights they sit out of doors, and 
enliven their work by singing po- 
pular songs and story-telling. From 
Maunday Thursday to Rosalia (the 
Greek Whitsuntide), the Thursday 
(Thor’s-day, or Jovis dies) is a holi- 
day, sacred to the Thunder-god, to 
propitiate his favour and avert hail- 
storms and devastation. ‘The Wal- 
lach women deem Friday especially 
sacred, even more than Sunday; on 
this day they do no work with any 
sharp or pointed instrument. St. 
George’s-day is held peculiarly holy, 
as he is the patron-saint of the 
herdsmen and shepherds. On this 
day all the herds and flocks are 
counted, and formally given in 
charge to the herdsmen by their 
masters. The goats are milked for 
the first time on this day, into well- 
scoured vessels, which are decked 
with flowers. A cake of white flour 
18 baked in the form of a ring, 
and rolled upon the ground before 
the herds: according to the distance 
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it rolls is prognosticated the good or 
ill fortune that will attend their 
wanderings. In the same manner 
garlands of flowers are thrown into a 
stream, and the distance to which 
they swim is supposed to foretell the 
fortune of the person. 

Every household has its patron- 
saint, in whose honour a feast-day is 
held, called the Simt (sanctus, sa- 
cred). This is a custom which no 
family omits, however poor. The 
whole house is cleaned, the house- 
hold utensils washed and scoured, 
and the table spread with the finest 
cloth which the good woman can 
provide. The relatives and friends 
are bidden to the feast, and the me- 
mory of the departed members of 
the family is regarded with peculiar 
sanctity: they are called upon with 
earnest prayers to join the feast, 
and places are left vacant for them 
at the table, with dishes and vessels 
filled with wine, salt, and bread— 
the last as the symbol of peace. 
This custom is evidently a perpetua- 
tion of the honour paid by the Ro- 
mans to the Lares, or household 
gods. 

The ceremonies attending death 
and burial among the Wallachs are 
remarkable. When any person is 
dying, the body is washed and 
dressed in the best clothes, and laid 
upon the ground with a lighted taper 
pe in the hand. In many vil- 
ages no burials take place before 
noon, from the prevalent notion 
that the soul of the departed is hast- 
ened on its flight to its destined home 
by the downward course of the sun 
as it sinks to rest; whereas they fear, 
that if the sun is rising at the time 
of an interment, the soul may go 
astray, and become the prey of some 
roving vampyr. As late as the time 
of the Emperor Joseph II., funerals 
were attended by women-mourners, 
who were paid to howl and lament 
over the graves; and in some parts 
of the country the old Roman prac- 
tice still exists of placing a picce of 
money—the obolus, Charon’s fare—- 
in the mouth of the deceased. When 
the coffin is let down into the grave, 
and before any earth is thrown upon 
it, seven small coins and seven loaves 
of bread, baked for this purpose, in 
each of which is stuck a lighted 
taper, are distributed to seven poor 
persons over the grave. ‘The intent 
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of this custom is to purchase for the 
soul of the dead man a free passage 
through the seven toll-booths which 
it has to pass on its way to heaven. 
On one day in the — the survivor 
oes to the grave of his departed re- 
ative, walks round it praying and 
crying, and places bread and wine 
upon it. The last is poured out 
upon the grave, and the bread given 
to some poor person. After this, he 
goes round the grave again smoking, 
in order to keep off any vampyr. 

Among the mythological beings 
held in reverence by the Wallachs 
are the Muma padura—literally, the 
Wood-mother, and the Water-mo- 
ther, or Water-witch ; female spirits 
presiding over the woods and wa- 
ter. The former is a good spirit, and 
particularly kind to children, whom 
she protects when they lose them- 
selves in the woods. The Wallachs 
call the plant Asperula odorata by the 
name of Muma padura; and Schott 
remarks, as acurious coincidence, that 
the old Latin name for this plant was 
Herba Matris Sylve (Plant of the 
Wood-mother). Whena Wallachian 
woman draws water from a spring or 
well she always pours back a few 
drops, as a libation to the good Wa- 
ter-witch ; and in some villages this 
is regarded as an offering, or pomana, 
for the souls of the dead. In filling 
her pail at a river or brook, the wo- 
man holds the vessel with the mouth 
turned toward the stream, in order 
not to offend the water-witch b 
forcibly taking up the water, whic 
she lets flow into it, as the act of 
the water-spirit herself. 

Dancing 1s the principal recreation 
of the Wallachian peasants. Every 
Sunday and holiday, except during 
fasts, they assemble to dance in the 
open air, both summer and winter, 

enerally in front of the church. The 
judge and municipality, whose au- 
thority is designated by their wand 
of office, preside on these occasions, 
to prevent any quarrel or disturb- 
ance. The Wallachian bagpipe and 
the fiddle of the gipsy form the ac- 
companiment to the dance, which is 
usually kept up till dusk. Some of 
the popular dances are of Roman 
origin: one is said to represent the 
Rape of the Sabines; another to re- 
semble the dance of the priests of the 
Sun, who performed sword-dances 
nnder the guidance of a vates. Down 
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to the present day the Wallachian 
dancers wear, like the Romans, two 
leather straps, ornamented with brass 
buttons, and crossed over the shoul- 
ders, one of which corresponds to the 
sword-belt : in place of a sword, how- 
ever, they brandish a stick. Their 
leader is called the Vatof; and even 
the time when this solemn dance takes 
place, April, answers to that of the 
sacred dance of the priests of the 
Sun. 

A good dancer is highly esteemed, 
and readily finds a wife, for the girls 
continue this amusement quite as ea- 
gerly after as before marriage. There 
is a certain class of dancers by pro- 
fession, young peasants, who go about 
from village to village: they are re- 
garded as being possessed by the evil 
spirit, to whom they are supposed to 
have sold themselves—a circumstance 
which, together with their skill in 
dancing, excites great interest. These 
men rove idly through the country, 
practising their art in the public 
roads, and often terminate their ca- 
reer with a marriage; after which 
they retain no trace of their former 
life. 

The Wallachian peasant marries 
very early, anxious to obtain an ac- 
tive helpmate to relieve him from a 
share of his toil. As soon as he is 
the happy possessor ,of two or three 
pigs, a cow, or in fact anything in 
the shape of property, he offers his 
hand to some village beauty. A 
nobleman one day gave a present 
equal to about two pounds to a lad 
for restoring to him a watch he 
had lost ; and no sooner had the boy 
pocketed the money than off he ran 
to buy a cow and look out for a wife. 
A girl’s dowry generally consists, be- 
side two or three shifts embroidered 
by herself, of a chest containing all 
her property. The number of her 
dresses is by no means a trifling con- 
sideration, as from this is inferred, 
not only the girl’s wealth, but her in- 
dustry. When a lad, therefore, thinks 
of proposing to a young woman, thc 
first thing he does is to go straight 
to her coffer and examine its contents. 
In some villages the ceremony of 
courting has been much simplified. 
During the Carnival the women hang 
up the shifts, cushions, and towels 
embroidered by their daughters, on 
poles before the sitting-room ; and 
the lads, in passing, see the treasures 
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thus displayed, and either pass on or 
are tempted to make a choice. 

The ceremonies which precede a 
marriage contract are very curious. 
When two young people are be- 
trothed, the parents proceed in the 
negotiation with as much form and 
diplomacy as if a prince and princess 
were engaged. The father of the 
suitor selects some friend or kinsman 
to act asan intercessor, who goes to the 
house of the girl's parents, and, after 
certain complimentary salutations, 
sounds the father’s intentions respect- 
ing his daughter. This takes place 
even if the affair has been already 
settled a year before. After the usual 
custom, the parents affect extreme 
surprise, as if the idea had never be- 
fore entered their heads : they answer 
evasively, turn the conversation to 
indifferent subjects—the state of the 
market, the weather, and so on; and 
when the other party again touches 
on the theme of marriage, the good 
man answers in an off-hand way, 
that his wife must be consulted, that 
there is no fruit nor anything in 
store for a wedding; although all 
the while the domestic arrangements 
have probably been long ago made. 
At length, to get rid of the suitor, a 
day is fixed, on which he is to return 
and receive an answer. When this 
day comes the negotiation proceeds 
in the same roundabout manner; and 
the father, whose object throughout 
this comedy is, generally, to set a 
high value upon his daughter, again 
evades a direct answer, saying that 
he must first sell this thing or that, 
and postpone his answer till another 
day, when the father of the young 
man is at length admitted to an in- 
terview with the girl's parents. 

On the appointed day the suitor’s 
father goes, attired in his holiday 
best, to the parents of the maiden— 
even if an intimate friend or next- 
door neighbour—generally taking 
with him a bottle of wine or brandy. 
The two men salute one another with 
stiff formality, as if they had never 
met before, and then efter into con- 
versation on any and every subject 
in the world except the very matter 
in question, of which they are both 
perfectly well aware. This comedy 
is kept up for a long while, and ends 
m a formal introduction being ar- 
ranged, when the mothers, are also 
present, to whom the domestic part 
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of the treaty is committed, whilst the 
men negotiate respecting the dowry. 
Meanwhile the lad goes up to the 
girl, and gives her an apple stuck all 
over with silver coins. If she accepts 
it the young people are betrothed ; 
but if afterwards the engagement is 
broken off, the girl must return the 
apple with the coins, and her parents 
have to bear any expenses that may 
have been incurred. 

During the scene above described 
the arrangements for the marriage- 
feast are settled, in which ceremony 
the parents on both sides strive to 
surpass each other in boasting of 
what they shall do, considering all 
this as an honour to the two families. 
The poorest man, indeed, who may 
perhaps have actually borrowed the 
coins to stick into the bride’s apple, 
talks of his stores of fruits, his cattle, 
and his household, all which exist in 
the moon. Ifa young man is jilted 
by his betrothed fair one, he revenges 
himself, besides showing her a marked 
slight in the dance and in public, in 
another remarkable manner : he goes 
by night and cuts down the crop of 
hemp, which belongs solely to the 
female members of the family: the 
flax for the dowry of the faithless 
girl is not allowed to grow any longer 
—and this act at once points out to 
the father the object intended. If 
the revenge had been aimed at the 
man himself, his. crops of hay or 
corn would have been destroyed. 

A Wallachian marriage is solem- 
nized with great ceremony. The er 
rents of the bridegroom fetch his 
intended in a waggon drawn by four 
oxen, whose horns are wreathed with 
flowers. The gipsies of the village 
head the procession, playing on the 
fiddle; one of the bride’s relatives 
carries her dowry on a pole, and the 
friends of the bridegroom keep up a 
constant firing of guns and pistols. 

A wedding-feast sometimes lasts a 
whole week, and is usually held three 
days in the house of the bride’s - 
rents, and three in that of the bride- 
groom. Numerous formalities are 
observed; and beside the bride and 
bridegroom with their parents, the 
principal persons are the ‘ Nashu,’ 
who is always the godfather of the 
bride, and the bride’s-man. The of- 
fice of godfather, or ‘ Goth,’ is here- 
ditary in families; and this relation- 
ship continues until one or the other 
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family becomes extinct. A remark- 
able custom is, that in these festivi- 
ties the men and women are usually 
separated. If the cottage has only 
one apartment, this is given up to 
the men, whilst the women have their 
feast either in the cellar or in a stable 
cleared for the purpose. A table is 
frequently set out for poor people and 
beggars, and strangers who chance 
to pass by are readily bidden to join 
the feast. If any guest of distinction, 
such as the dipsienn or school- 
master, makes his appearance, the 
bridesman leads the bride up to him 
and introduces her, whereupon he 

ives her a little present in money, 
in return for which she presses his 
hand on her lips and brow. Of this 
and many other usages the Oriental 
origin is clearly manifest. The mas- 
ter of the house never sits down until 
all the guests have finished eating, 
but goes about conversing with one 
and another: the same custom is ob- 
served by the goodwoman in the 
women’s apartment. The bride and 
bridegroom eat nothing on the wed- 
ding-day, and remain separated until 
the evening, when they have a little 
table set apart for themselves. 

If there is dancing, the musicians, 
who have usually only a bagpipe 
and a fiddle, take their place beside 
or upon the stove; while the girls 
and young married women are fetched 
from the women’s room or kitchen. 
As long as the wedding festivities 
last, drinking of toasts and ringing 
of glasses form, as a matter of course, 
an incessant accompaniment to the 
most innocent merriment. The healths 
of every one present and absent are 
drunk,—the bride and bridegroom, 
old and young, the naschu and the 
bridesman, the village judge, the 
magistrates, the county, the country, 
the emperor, and the whole world. 
The list of toasts to the friends who 
present wedding-gifts is comical 
enough, and an hour is fixed for this 
_ of the ceremony beforehand. 

he presents generally consist of a 
coloured cotton kerchief, which can, 
in turn, be used as a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, a neck-kerchief, or an apron. 
This is placed on a large wooden plat- 
ter, spread over some loaves of bread 
and roast meat, to which a bottle of 
wine is, of course, added. The sons 
have generally the office of present- 
ing these gifts, which are kept back 
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at the door, until they have all 
arrived. At length the door opens, 
and one platter after another loaded 
with the presents is brought in, and 
handed over the heads of the guests. 
They are exhibited to all the persons 
present, and the name of the donor 
is announced, whereupon a loud and 
hearty hurra follows. The usual 
form of words is this :—‘ N. N. has 
generously given these fine presents : 
he has sent us wine and bread, the 
finest cloth, and roast meat. Long 
life to him!’ To which all the com- 
pany present respond with a loud 
‘Viva!’ The dish is placed on 
the table; the goodwoman of the 
house gives the cloth to the bride, 
and the eatables are laid out in 
different heaps, whilst the wine is 

ured into a large kind of flagon. 

he duration of the feast is com- 
monly determined by the amount of 
provisions. 

We have incidentally mentioned 
the class of gipsies, who, in addition 
to the inborn vagabond and thievish 
propensities common to their race 
all the world over, possess here a 
remarkable love of music, and may 
be termed the wandering musicians 
of the country, figuring not merely 
in the village festivals, but in the 
mansions of the rich and noble. The 
gipsy is a peculiarly ungodly sinner; 
and among the popular stories of the 
country, not a few refer to his want 
of any religious faith. 

The gipsies, says one of these le- 
gends, had once a handsome, well- 
built, stone church of their own, 
whilst the Wallach Christians had 
merely one which they had con- 
structed for themselves out of ham 
and bacon. The gipsies seldom went 
to their church ; but being naturally 
unthrifty and indolent, they often 
cast a wistful look on the savoury 
edifice of the Wallachs; and, one 
day, when half-famished, they pro- 
posed to exchange churches with 
their Christian neighbours. The 
Wallachs readily assented to the pro- 
posal; but hardly had the gipsies 
gotten possession of their church of 
bacon, than, with a loud shout of 
exultation, they set to work to de- 
molish the building, and in a short 
time nothing remained of it but a 
savoury reminiscence. Since that 
time the gipsies have never had a 
church. 
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Another amusing story is told of 
these people. A gipsy’s cart, in which 
were packed his whole family and 
chattles, once stuck fast in a deep 
rut: in vain the fellow shouted and 
whipped his little mare—in vain the 
poor beast strove and struggled, 
until at last down she fell on her 
knees. Reminded probably by this 
accident of his neglect of duty, the 
gipsy fell to praying, as well as he 
was able, to all the saints in the 
calendar, and especially to the Vir- 
gin, vowing, if she would help him 
out of his trouble, to make her an 
offering, in the first church he came 
to of a wax candle as thick as his 
body. Whilst the master was thus 
engaged, his horse had time to re- 
cover breath, and rest a little; so 
that when the gipsy again applied 
the whip, the cart-wheel made half 
a turn in the rut. Again the man 
fell on his knees, and commended 
himself to the Virgin's assistance, 
promising as before an offering of a 
wax-taper; but this time only as 
thick as his thigh. Thereupon he 
cracked his whip across the horse’s 
back, and, with a great effort, the 
cart made another move out of the 
rut. The gipsy now saw the end of 
his troubles ; and using mingled ar- 
eg of encouragement and the 
ash, he spared himself the trouble 
of further prayers, merely promising 
the Virgin a wax-taper as thick as 
his finger. The cart was soon out 
of the mud, and the man proceeded 
on his way : but on passing a neigh- 
bouring church he doffed his cap, 
bethought himself that the Virgin 
would surely never care about such 
a poor devil as he, and drove on. 

In the archives of the Gespann- 
shafts, or counties, are preserved re- 
cords of the trials of witches, filled 
with fearful details. One of the most 
convincing proofs of sorcery was the 
existence of a large mole upon any 
part of the body: the judges con- 
sidered that such spots, being marked 
by the evil spirit, were insensible, 
and numerous trials were made in 
order to prove this. As late as the 
23d of July, 1728, six sorcerers were 
burnt at Szegedin, and amongst them 
an old man, eighty-two years of age, 
who had been magistrate of the 
town. Up to the year 1739, in the 
country around Arad and Gyalu, 
Witches were condemned to undergo 
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the water-ordeal: if they swam, it 
was a proof of their guilt—the pure 
element refused to receive them, and 
they were beheaded. The best proof 
the accused party could give of her 
innocence was, therefore, to drown 
herself. It was not until the year 
1758, in the reign of Maria Theresa, 
that the Austrian Government put 
an end to these executions: judges 
were forbidden to institute a trial for 
sorcery, without the sanction of the 
Court of Chancery. 

Whenever the peasants imagine 
there is any sorcerer among them, 
they place in the evening as many 
vessels full of milk in the church as 
there are cows in the village, and 
they believe that during the night 
the milk in the vessel belonging to 
the sorcerer turns sour. 

The Wallachs carry their super- 
stitious notions into their religion. 
When a thunderstorm comes on, 
they ring the church-bells to keep 
off the lightning. They consider 
it the duty of the priest to disperse 
the threatening clouds, and reproach 
him if he fails. Preceded by the 
priest and the church banners, the 
peasants go in procession into the 
fields to bless the new corn, raising 
their hats and falling on their knees 
as they pass the large red crosses by 
the roadside, to which are attached 
the various instruments used in cru- 
cifixion. The figure of the Saviour 
is generally the work of a Walla- 
chian artist—some village sculptor— 
who gives to the work his own na- 
tional character, of a shaved chin, 
bushy mustachios, and long black 
tresses. 

The churches in Wallachia are 
low, but picturesque, built of wood, 
with pointed roofs covered with 
shingle, to which the rain gives a 
silvery shine. By the side of the 
junk stands a wooden steeple with 
a tall spire. In the course of time 
the moss fills up the space between 
the rafters, and wild-flowers grow 
luxuriantly upon the roof. Some- 
times there is a covered walk beside 
the church, and a prettily carved 
gate leading into the ground which 
surrounds it. ‘To one of the pillars 
is fastened a board, which during 
Passion Week, when the bells are at 
rest, is beaten to summon the people 
tochurch. The interior of the build- 
ing is in general dimly lighted: the 
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walls are hung with gaudy pictures 
of saints, and caricature represent- 
ations of the Last Judgment. Du- 
ring the service no one sits; and in 
one corner of the church stand a 
number of crutches for the use of 
the old and infirm. In front of the 
altar is the ponostas, or screen which 
separates the priest from the con- 
gregation, covered with figures, and 
richly painted and gilt. 

The wants of the Wallachian pea- 
sant are few, aud the men are as 
lazy as the women are industrious. 
The woman not only spins, sews, 
weaves, dyes, washes, bakes, cooks, 
and looks after the children, but 
shares her husband's labours in the 
field or garden; whilst at odd mi- 
nutes, when she can be spared from 
the care of her household, she em- 
broiders her own dress with artistic 
skill. Although naturally handsome, 
this incessant toil soon causes her 
beauty to fade. The Wallachian wo- 
men often remind one of the Ita- 
lians ; and in seeing them climb the 
hills, carrying their jugs or other 
vessels, of an Etruscan form, with a 
dignified grace, we involuntarily call 
to mind the figures in antique sculp- 
ture: but the embroidered shift, the 
fur, and red boots, give to these Ru- 
manians a somewhat Oriental air. 

Notwithstanding their idle dispo- 
sition, the Wallachs are, in some 
respects, good agriculturists: no peo- 
ple cultivate the maize (hkukuruz) 
better, or pay more attention to rear- 
ing fruit-trees; but their chief care 
are their herds and flocks: they 
have a positive affection for these 
animals, which follow them about 
and feed out of their hands; and if 
a peasant does now and then indulge 
his natural propensity for stealing, 
it is as often for the sake of his cat- 
tle as for himself. But the Wallach’s 
— calling is that of a shep- 

erd: shouldering a stick, with his 
cloak hanging upon it, and his rustic 
pipe in his mouth, he walks slowly 
along, or lies stretched out under 
some bush or rock, playing on his 
pipe the peculiar airs of his country. 

These people are fatalists in their 
belief; and if this begets on the one 
hand a kind of indifference to what 
befals them, a resignation under mis- 
fortune, it encourages also their na- 
tural inertness and indisposition to 
help themselves. Ifa man’s house 
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is burned down, he looks on and ex- 
claims, ‘"Tis God's will!’ (cum vre 
domne Deu) knowing at the same 
time that, according to universal 
custom, the charity of his neighbours 
will, for a time, provide for his ne- 
cessities: in fact, they receive him 
and his family by turns, and the 
villagers divide the care of his cattle 
among them. Hailstorms, inunda- 
tions, or fire, they regard as visita- 
tions sent by God, and consequently 
no murmur is ever heard at them. 
Nevertheless there is astrange admix- 
ture ofsuperstition with this religious 
sentiment, and the Wallach enter- 
tains quite as firm a belief in the 
existence of evil spirits, vampires, 
witches, sorcerers, and dragons, as 
in the saints of his calendar. 

There are many good points in the 
character of the Wallachs. They are 
very friendly and conversable: in 
passing through a village in an even- 
ing, you always meet the peasants 
returning from the fields engaged in 
chat: they greet every one they 
meet with the usual salutation, 
Sara bona! (‘Good evening’). The 
women sit spinning before their 
cottage - doors, awaiting their hus- 
bands’ return; and if any one above 
the common rank passes, they rise, 
but without laying down their distaff. 
Both men and women kiss the hand 
of another as a mark of esteem or 
regard. The Wallachs are, as we 
have observed, remarkably hospita- 
ble: however poor themselves, they 
have always something to give to a 
beggar. By the roadside, on the prin- 
cipal highways, are placed pitchers 
of water, with occasionally a piece of 
bread, for the passing traveller. To 
this, and all acts of hospitality and 
charity, they give the name of Po- 
mane (pro manibus—‘for the de- 
parted’); and they practise these 
acts in the hope that such attention 
to the wants of the living may avail 
to prevent the friends whom they 
have lost from suffering hunger or 
thirst in another world. 

The Wallachs are witty and ani- 
mated ; they love poetry and music, 
and it isno uncommon thing to hear 

‘peasants recite a string of verses, or 
even improvize. In the spring they 
make flutes of willow - twigs, and 
often attain considerable skill in 

laying on these rude instruments. 
heir songs do not breathe the manly 
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sorrow of the Magyar melodies, but 
are softer and more plaintive, ex- 
pressive of the melancholy which 
weighs upon a subjugated nation. 
The simplicity in the habits of life 
of the Wallachs is seen in many of 
their practices, which are only found 
among semi-civilized peoples. They 
construct baths, for instance, after 
the fashion of the North American 
Indians, by digging a hole in the 
ground, throwing heated stones into 
it, and pouring water upon these. 
When a peasant concludes any busi- 
ness with a neighbour, he gives his 
child a box on each ear, in order the 
better to knock into him the recol- 
lection of the transaction. 

The dark side of the Wallachian 
character is, beside laziness and 
want of cleanliness and order, their 
love of ardent spirits and revengeful 
ianme-—-wiiel last is one of the 
fruits of their oppression. In con- 
sequence of the tyranny of the 
nobles, a revolt broke out among 
the peasants in 1784, when neither 
age nor sex was spared. ‘This out- 
break was effected by two peasants, 
named Hora and Kloschka, and 
reached a formidable height, when 
it was at last suppressed by the aid 
of the Hungarian nobles. Portraits 
of those who fell under the execu- 
tioner’s sword are still to be seen in 
many of the cottages. 

The peasants wear a picturesque 
costume, on which they pride them- 
selves not a little: it consists of a 
long white shirt or shift, the bottom 
of which is prettily worked with blue 
and red yarn in a kind of shawl 
pattern. Every woman is skilled 
in this work, which, as well as to 
dye, weave, and spin, she learns when 
a child; for, up to the present day, 
none of the family wears any arti- 
cle of dress, except a few ornaments, 
which her own hands have not 
prepared. The jacket is embroidered, 
and they wear either wide linen 
trousers, or narrow cloth ones. The 
men have a leather belt buckled 
round their waist. It is common in 
summer to go barefoot, especially 
with the women and girls; but 
sandals are sometimes worn, laced 
tight to the foot, which is wound 
round in front with a large piece of 
woollen stuff, chequered red, grey, 
and black. Large leather boots are 
worn as a mark of distinction, espe- 
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cially by the chief landowners. The 
village dandies singe their hair with 
hot spindles, and would refuse the 
present of a black cloak, if a white 
one happened to be in fashion. In 
Bistritz there lives a hatter who 
knows exactly the fashion of the 
pane in the country around. 

hen a customer enters his shop, he 
has merely to mention the name of 
his village, and the shopman directly 
brings him the hat which is &@ la 
mode in his part of the country. 
The costume of the women also 
varies in different districts. The 
girls plait their hair into a single 
tress, at the end of which is fastened 
ariband or coin: the braid is also 
adorned with coins, flowers, or pea- 
cocks’ feathers. The kerchief, with 
which married women cover their 
heads, is in the south formed into a 
turban; it is elsewhere worn as a 
veil, but always with a certain grace. 
A principal part of their dress is the 
coloured linen apron. The ordinary 
head-dress of the men, especially 
those who live in the forests, is the 
tall black or white sheepskin cap of 
various forms; the lads ornament 
their caps with feathers, flowers, 
shells, &c. 

The cottages of the Wallachian 
peasants are surrounded by hedges, 
which are often artificially inter- 
woven. At the entrance a log of 
wood is driven into the ground, 
which serves as a step to climb over 
the hedge, and saves the trouble of 
opening the door. At the corners of 
the cottage, which is thatched and 
very high, project the round beams 
supporting the masonry. The cot- 
tages have no foundations, and by 
placing rollers under the buildings 
they may be removed from place to 
. Inside the cottage is a raised 

earth, which occupies a fourth of 
the whole space ; and naked children 
are seen warming themselves at the 
fire, who the next minute run out 
to play upon the ice on the brook. 
The walls are hung with pictures 
of saints, consecrated tapers, ear- 
thenware plates, and embroidered 
towels neatly folded. The furniture 
consists simply of a high bed, with 
embroidered pillows, a table, and 
some wooden chairs. The bedstead 
is radiant with all the colours of the 
rainbow, exhibiting the gaudiest 
flowers and the most splendid birds. 
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The chest, an indispensable part of 
the wife's dowry, is also adorned 
with pictures. ‘The detached cot- 
tage, with its surrounding yard and 
hedge, is looked upon by the Wal- 
lach as his castle; and as soon as the 
day closes no neighbour ever ven- 
tures to intrude upon his privacy, 
except in cases of urgency. 
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In general the Wallachs exhibit a 
southern national type ; but here and 
there blond hair and blue eyes seem 
to indicate a partial descent from the 
German tribes of the Lower Danube. 
The linen dress worn at the present 
day ‘is the same as that of the Da- 
cians represented upon ‘Trajan's 
column. 


THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 


A FAIR sky-cloud was Italy to me; 
Henceforth a fairer human land "twill be. 


The oddest reason driving men to roam, 
Is theirs who haste abroad to find a home. 


With living dogs no lions dead may strive ; 
But a dead sage outweighs all fools alive. 


Experience teaches what escaped our youth, 
That lies are all but addled eggs of truth. 


The monk of strictest rule on all the earth 
Is he whom fashion sways to tears and mirth. 


The wealth which adds a thousand rooms to rooms 
Can build no palaces like wise men’s tombs. 


How far astray has been the life from truth, 
If age has petrified, not ripened youth. 


In silence mend what ills deform thy mind ; 
But all thy good impart to all thy kind. 


Vain thought that labour is a curse on man ; 
In man’s first lazy dream the curse began. 


Why wakes not Life the desert bare and lone ¢ 
To show what all would be if she were gone. 


The miller feeds the mill, the mill the miller ; 
So death feeds life, and life too feeds its killer. 


The smile of joy is fair, but lovelier far 
The smile at griefs that now no longer are. 


Darkness is death to light, and when it dies, 
Man with his taper bids the ghost arise. 


This world is all a symbol ; man alone ~ 
On earth both knows and is what there is shown. 


When wanes thy lamp amid the morning light, 
Forget not, hermit, how it cheered thy night. 
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More loved the smoke that marks the shepherd's roof, 
Than gorgeous worlds of cloud from man aloof. 


We puzzle at the void of death, because 
Our life’s full mystery hates the thought of pause. 


The future good he only will not miss 
Who grasps to-day to-morrow’s hoped-for bliss. 


Scorn not repentance, for be sure that thou 
Must needs repent the scorn thou boastest now. 


Pearls ne'er like bubbles o’er the surface drive, 
And who would gather them must learn to dive. 
Who yield up art to conscience should give back 
To God his rainbow, for it is not black. 


Who loves not darkness still must dare proclaim, 
Man’s lamp of clay sustains a heavenly flame. 

This life’s the epic’s opening verse, and Time, 
Through future worlds, prolongs the eternal rhyme. 


A man who bore a scythe, by chance or aim 
Lopped his own head; will Time e’er do the same ? 


The storms of feeling that belong to man 
Bear when you must, but still them when you can. 


Though wars be woes the hero’s head we crown ; 
Who win securest peace have best renown. 


Sometimes Pain smites, that through the wounds of woe 
The healing balm it gives may inlier flow. 

False friend! in sunshine like my shadow nigh, 

Thou straight art gone when clouds conceal the sky. 


True friend! that with me like a torch I bear, 
Thou shinest most when darkness clouds the air. 
No face all ugly e’er was seen on earth, 

No heart all evil e’er had human birth. 


Sweet stream! thou pourest on in youthful pride, 
Nor heedst thy hastening tow’rd the salt-sea tide. 


High task! to make at once and read the story 
That paints itself in life’s fair allegory ! 


The torch by burning must no doubt expire, 
But dying needs not set the house on fire. 


Thou canst not do the thing thou wouldst, no doubt ; 
Could we do all we would, life’s task were out. 


As blows the wind we needs must trim the sail ; 
But still "tis ours to tack against the gale. 


The only hopes for ever doomed to know 
A false event, are those that aim too low. 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
BY A NEW YORKER. 


Lire aT A WATERING-PLAcE.—OLpport SPRINGS. 


§ [TJOLD on a minute,’ said Harry, 
as they were about to take the 
stage, after a very fair three-o’clock 
dinner at Constantinople (the Occi- 
dental, not the Oriental city of that 
name) ; ‘there goes an acquaintance 
of ours whom you must know He 
has arrived by the Westfield train, 
doubtless.’ : 
Away sped Benson after the ac- 
quaintance, arm-in-arm with whom 
he shortly returned, and, with all the 
exultation of an American who has 
brought two lions into the same cage, 
introduced M. le Vicomte Vincent Le 
Roi to the Hon. Edward Ashburner. 
Ashburner was rather puzzled at 
Le Roi, whose personal appearance 
did not in any way answer either to 
his originally conceived idea of a 
Frenchman, or to the live specimens 
he had thus far met with. The Vi- 
comte looked more like an English- 
man, or perhaps like the very best 
kind of Irishman. He was a middle- 


sized man of thirty or thereabout, 
with brown hair and a florid com- 
ee and very quietly dressed, 

is clothes being neither obtrusively 
new nor cut with any ultra-artistic 


pretension. Except his wearing a 
moustache and (of course) not speak- 
ing English, there was nothing con- 
tinental about his outward man, or 
the first impression he gave of him- 
self. Fortunately, he was also bound 
for the Springs, so that Ashburner 
would have abundant opportunity to 
study his character, if so disposed. 
The stage in which our tourists 
were to embark was not unlike a 
French diligence, except that it had 
but one compartment instead of 
three; in which compartment there 
were three seats, and on each seat 
more or less room for three persons, 
and two more could sit with the 
driver. All the baggage was carried 
on the top. The springs were made 
like coach-springs, or C-springs, as 
they are always called in America 
(just as in England a pilot-coat is 
called a P-jacket), only they were 
upright and perpendicular to the 
axletree instead of curving ; and the 
leathern belts connected with them, 


on which the carriage swung, were 
of the thickest and toughest descrip- 
tion. As the party, with the ad- 
dition of Le Roi, amounted to eight, 
Benson managed, by a little extra 
expenditure of tin and trouble, to 
secure the whole of one vehicle, and 
for the still greater accommodation 
of the ladies and child, the gentlemen 
were to sit on the box two at a time 
by turns. Benson’s first object was 
to get hold of the reins, for which 
end he began immediately to talk 
around the driver about things in 
general. From the price of horses 
they diverged to the prospects of vari- 
ous kinds of business, and thence slap 
into the politics of the country. The 
driver was a stubborn Locofoco, and 
Benson did not disdain to enter into 
an elaborate argument with him. 
Ashburner, who then occupied the 
other box-seat, was astonished at the 
man’s statistical knowledge, the va- 
riety of information he possessed 
upon local topics, and his accurate 
acquaintance with the government 
and institutions of his country. It 
occurred to him to prompt Benson, 
through the convenient medium of 
French, to sound bim about England 
and European politics. This Harry 
did, not immediately, lest he might 
suspect the purport of their conver- 
sational interlude, but by a dexterous 
approach to the point after sufficient 
preliminary ; and it then appeared 
that he had lumped ‘the despotic 
powers of the old world’ in a heap 
together, and supposed the Queen of 
England to be on a par with the 
Czar of Russia as regarded her per- 
sonal authority and privileges. How- 
ever, when Benson set him right as 
to the difference between a limited 
and an absolute monarchy, he took 
the information in very good part, 
listened to it attentively, and evi- 
dently made a mental note of it for 
future reference. 

The four-horse team was a good 
strong one, but the stage with its 
load heavy enough, and the roads, 
after the recent storm, still heavier, 
besides being a succession of hills. 
The best they could do was to make 
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six miles an hour, and they would 
not have made three but for a me- 
thod of travelling down-hill, entirely 
foreign to European ideas on the 
subject. When they arrived at the 
summit there was no talk of putting 
on the drag, nor any drag to put on, 
but away the horses went, first at a 
rapid trot, and soon at full gallop ; 
by which means the equipage ac- 
quired sufficient momentum to carry 
it part of the way up the next hill 
before the animals relapsed into the 
slow walk which the steepness of the 
ascent imposed upon them. Indeed 
this part of the route would have 
been a very tedious one (for the 
country about was almost entirely 
devoid of interest), had it not been 
for Le Roi, who came out in great 
force. He laughed at everything and 
with everybody; told stories, and 
good ones, continuously, and only 
ceased telling stories to break forth 
into song. In fine, he amused the 
ladies so much that when he took his 
turn on the box they missed him im- 
mediately, and sent Benson outside 
again onthe first opportunity ; whereat 
the Vicomte, being very much flat- 
tered, waxed livelier and merrier than 
ever, and kept up a constant fire of 
jest and ditty. As to Ashburner, 
who had a great liking for fresh air 
and an equal horror of a small child 
in a stage-coach, he remained outside 
the whole time; for which the fair 
passengers set him down as an insen- 
sible youth, who did not know how 
to appreciate good company: until 
the evening becoming somewhat 
chilly by comparison with the very hot 
day they had undergone, both he and 
Harry took refuge in the interior, 
and a very jolly party they all made. 
While they were outside together, 
Benson had been giving Ashburner 
some details about Le Roi—in fact, 
a succinct biography of him; for be 
it noted, that every New-Yorker is 
able to produce off-hand a minute 
history of every person, native or 
foreign, at all known in society: for 
which ability he is indebted partly 
to the inquisitive habits of the peo- 
ple, partly to their communicative 
disposition, partly to their remarkable 
memory of small particulars, an 
partly toa fine imagination and power 
of invention, which must be experi- 
enced to be fully appreciated. Ben- 
son, we say, had been telling his 
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friend the story of his other friend 
or acquaintance ; how he was of good 
family and no fortune ; how he had 
written three novels and three thou- 
sand or more feuilletons ; how he had 
travelled into some out-of-the-way 
part of Poland, where no one had ever 
been before or since, and about which 
he was, therefore, at liberty tosay what 
he pleased ; how, besides his literary 
capabilities, such as they were, he 
played, and sang, and danced, and 
sketched—all very well for an ama- 
teur ; how he was altogether a very 
agreeable and entertaining man, and, 
as such, was supposed to have been 
sent out by a sort of mutual-benefit 
subscription-club, which existed at 
Paris for the purpose of marrying its 
members to heiresses in different 
countries. Ashburner had once heard 
rumours of such a club in Germany, 
but was never able to obtain any au- 
thentic details concerning it, or to 
determine whether it was anything 
more than a traveller's traditionar 

legend. Even Benson was at fault 
here, and, indeed, he seemed rather to 
tell the club part of the story as a 
—= joke than to believe it seriously 

imself. 

As they approached the termina- 
tion of their journey, their talk na- 
turally turned more and more on 
the Springs. The Vicomte was in 
possession of the latest advices thence; 
the arrivals and expected arrivals, 
and the price-current of stock ; that 
is, of marriageable young gentlemen, 
and all other matters of gossip ; how 
the whole family of the Robin- 
sons was there in full force, with an 
unlimited amount of Parisian mil- 
linery; how Gerard Ludlow was 
driving four-in-hand, and Lowen- 
berg had given his wife no end of 
jewellery ; how Mrs. Harrison, who 
ought not to have been (not being 
of our set), nevertheless was the great 
lioness of the season; how Miss 
Thompson, the belle expectant, had 
renounced the Springs altogether, 
and shut herself up at home some- 
where among the mountains—all for 
unrequited love »f Hamilton White, 
as was charitably reported ; last, but 
not least, how Tom Edwards had 
invented six new figures for the 
German cotillon. Ashburner did 
not at first altogether understand the 
introduction of this personage into 
such good company, supposing from 
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his familiar abbreviation and Terpsi- 
chorean attributes that he must be 
the fashionable dancing-master of 
Oldport, or perhaps of New York; 
but he was speedily given to under- 
stand that, on the contrary, Mr. 
Edwards was a gay bachelor of good 
family and large fortune, who, in 
addition to gambling, intriguing, and 
other pleasant little propensities, had 
an insatiable passion for the dance, 
and was accustomed to rotate morn- 
ing, noon, and night, whenever he 
was not gambling, &c. as aforesaid. 
‘ And,’ continued Benson, ‘7 ll la 
you any bet you please that the first 
thing we see on arriving at our hotel 
will be Tom Edwards dancing the 
Polka; unless, indeed, he happen to 
be dancing the Redowa.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Mrs. Benson, 
‘ seeing we shall arrive there at ten 
o'clock, and this is a ball-night.’ 

Both Harry and his wife were 
right ; they arrived at half-past ten, 
just as the ball was getting into full 
swing. On the large portico in front 
of the large hotel opened a large 
room, with large windows down to 
the floor,—the dining-room of the 
establishment, now cleared for danc- 
ing purposes. All the idlers of Old- 
port, male and female, black and 
white, congregated at these windows 
and thronged the portico; and al- 
most into the very midst of this 
crowd our party was shot, baggage 
and all. While Ashburner was 
looking out of a confused heap of 
people and luggage, he heard one of 
the assistant loafers say to another, 
* Look at Mr. Edwards!’ Profiting 
by the information not originally in- 
tended for him, he followed the di- 
rection of the speaker’s nose, and 
beheld a little showily-dressed man 
flying down the room with a large 
showily-dressed woman, going the 
poursuite of the Redowa at a terrific 
rate. So that, literally, the first thing 
he saw in Oldport was Tom Edwards 
dancing. But there was no oppor- 
tunity to make a further study of 
this, ‘one of the most remarkable 
men among us,’ for the party had to 
look up their night quarters. Ben- 
son had despatched in advance to 
Mr. Grabster, proprietor of the Bath 
Hotel at Oldport Springs, a very 
particular letter, stating the number 
of his party, the time he meant to be 
there, aud the number of rooms he 
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wanted, and had also sent his horses 
on- ahead ; but though the animals 
had arrived safe and found stable- 
room, there was no preparation for 
their master. Ashburner, at the 
request of the ladies, followed Benson 
into the office (for the Bath Hotel 
being, nominally at least, the first 
house in the place, had its bar- 
room and office separate), and found 
Harry in earnest expostulation with 
a magnificently-dressed individual, 
whom he took for Mr. Grabster him- 
self, but who turned out to be onl 

that high and mighty gentleman's 
head book-keeper. The letter had 
been despatched so long beforehand 
that, even at the usual rate of Ame- 
rican country posts, it ought to have 
arrived, but no one knew anything 
about it. Both the young men sus- 
pected — uncharitably, perhaps, but 
not altogether unnaturally—that Mr. 
Grabster and his aids, finding a pro- 
spect ofa full season, had not thought 
it worth their while to trouble them- 
selves about the application or to 
keep any rooms. Ashburner sug- 
gested trying another hotel, but the 
roads were muddy and vehicles scarce 
at that time of night, so that alto- 
gether there seemed a strong pro- 
bability of their being compelled to 
‘camp out’ on the portico. But it 
was not in Benson to ‘ give it up so.’ 
He possessed, as we have already 
hinted, that faculty so alarmingly 
common in his country, which polite 
people call oratory, and vulgar ones 
the ‘ gift of the gab ;’ and he was not 
the man to throw away the oppor- 
tunity of turning any of his gifts to 
account. Warming with his subject, 
he poured out upon the gorgeously- 
attired Mr. Black such a flood of 
conciliatory and expostulatory elo- 
quence, that that gentleman abso- 
lutely contrived to find some accom- 
modation forthem. The ladies, child, 
and servants were bundled together 
into one tolerably large room, in the 
third story. Benson had a sort of 
corner-cupboard in the fourth, that 
might, perhaps, have accommodated 
& mouse with a small family ; and to 
Ashburner aad Le Roi were assigned 
two small chambers in the fifth. As 
to the baggage, that was all piled up 
in the office, with the exception of 
a few indispensable articles. Supper 
was out of the question, there being 
no room to eat it in because of the 
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dancers. The ladies did not want 
supper; they only regretted not being 
able to un their trunks and dress 
for the ball then and there going on : 
their eyes lighted up at the sound of 
the music, and their little feet began 
to beat the floor incontinently. The 
gentlemen took a drink all round by 
way of substitute for something more 
solid. Ashburner had mounted to 
his dormitory — no small journey— 
and was sitting on his bed, wishing he 
had some contrivance for pulling off 
all his clothes at once without the 
trouble of removing them piece by 
piece, when he heard in the passage 
the voice of Le Roi, quantum mutatus 
ab illo! ‘The Vicomte had sworn up 
all his own language, and was dis- 
playing a knowledge of English ex- 
pletives that quite surprized his fel- 
low-traveller. On investigation, the 
cause of his wrath proved to be this. 
A semi-civilized Irish waiter had 
shown him to No. 296, in accordance 
with Mr. Black’s directions. But 
Mr. Black, in the multiplicity of his 
affairs, had forgotten that No. 296 
was already tenanted, to wit, by a 
Western traveller, who did, indeed, 
intend to quit it by an early stage 
next morning, but had not the least 
idea of giving up his quarters before 
that time ; and accordingly, as if from 
a presentiment that some attempt 
would be made to dislodge him, had, 
in addition to the ordinary not very 
strong fastenings of the door, so bar- 
ricaded it with trunks and furniture, 
that it could have stood a considerable 
amount of siege. The waiter had gone 
off, leaving Le Roi to shift for himself. 
Bells were scarce in the upper stories 
of the Bath Hotel, nor was there any 
light throughout the long corridor 
except the one tallow candle which 
his useless guide had deposited on the 
floor. Utterly upset at the idea of 
having to tramp down four pair of 
stairs and back again in search of 
accommodation, the unlucky Gaul 
was seeking a momentary relief in 
the manner above stated, when Ash- 
burner came to the rescue. His bed 
happened to be rather a large one— 
so large, comparatively, that it was a 
mystery how it had ever found its 
way into the little room, the four 
walls of which seemed to have grown 
ma ae built up around it ; and this 

e instantly proposed to share 
with Le Roi foe’ the night. The 
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Frenchman merciéd, and couldn’t 
think of such a thing for five minutes, 
edging into the room and pulling off 
his coat and boots all the time ; then 
he gave a glorious exemplification of 
cessante causa, for all his rage vanished 
in a moment, and he was the same 
exuberantly good-natured and pro- 
fusely loquacious man that he had 
been all day. On he streamed in 
@ perpetual flow of talk long after 
both were in bed, until Ashburner 
began to feel as a man might to 
whom some fairy had given a magi- 
cal instrument which discoursed sweet 
music at first, but could never be 
made to stop playing. And when at 
length the Vicomte, having lighted 
on the subject of women, pouved out 
an infinity of adventures with ladies 
of all countries, of all which stories 
Vincent le Roi was, of course, the 
hero, his fellow-traveller, unable to 
help being disgusted at his vanit 
and levity, turned round to the wall 
and without considering whether he 
was acting in accordance with bien- 
séunce, fell fast asleep in the midst of 
one of the most thrilling narratives. 
When Ashburner awoke next 
morning, the first thing he was con- 
scious of was Le Roi talking. It re- 
quired very little exercise of the im- 
agination to suppose that he had been 
going on uninterruptedly all night. 
Afterwards he became aware of a 
considerable disturbance, evidently 
originating in the lower story of the 
house, but sufficiently audible all 
over it, which he put down to the 
account of numerous new arrivals. 
By the time they had completed their 
toilettes (which did not take very 
long, for the room being just under 
the roof, was of a heat that made it 
desirable for them to evacuate it as 
soon as possible), Benson made his 
appearance. He had obtained pos- 
session of his baggage, and arrayed 
himself in the extreme of summer 
costume :—a white grass-cloth coat, 
about the consistency of blotting- 
paper, so transparent that the lilac 
pattern of his check shirt was dis- 
tinctly visible through the arms of 
it; white duck vest, white drilled 
trousers, long-napped white hat, a 
speckled cravat to match his shirt 
and highly varnished shoes, with red 
and white striped silk stockings,— 
altogether very fresh and innocent- 
looking. He came to show them the 
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— spring, which was not far 
rom the hotel—just a pleasant walk 
before breakfast, though it was not 
likely they would meet many people 
so early, on account of last night's 
ball 


‘I am afraid your quarters were 
not very comfortable,’ said Harry, as 
the three strolled arm-in-arm down 
a sufficiently sandy road; ‘but we 
shall have better rooms before dinner 
to-day.’ 

‘The house must be very full,’ 
Ashburner remarked; ‘and were 
there not a great many arrivals this 
morning? From the noise I heard, 
I thought at least fifty people had 
come.’ 

‘No; I glanced at the book, and 
there were not a dozen names on it. 
Hallo!’ and Benson swore roundly 
in Spanish, apparently forgetting 
that his friend understood that lan- 

uage. 

Ashburner looked up, and saw 
meeting them a large Frenchman 
and asmall Irish boy. The French- 
man had an immense quantity of 
hair of all sorts on his face, nearly 
hiding his features, which, as what 
was visible of them had a particularly 
villanous air, was about the best 
thing he could have done to them ; 
and on his head he carried a some- 
thing of felt, which indisputably 
proved the proposition that matter 
may exist without form. The Irish 
youth sported a well-meant but not 
very successful attempt at a mous- 
tache, and a black cloth cap pitched 
on one side of his head. In other 
respects they were attired in the 
usual costume of an American snob ; 
that is to say, a dress-coat and full 
suit of black at seven in the morn- 
ing. Ashburner noticed that Benson 
= ostentatiously while passing 
them; and after passing he swore 
again, this time in downright Eng- 
lish. 

Le Roi had seen in his acquaint- 
ance with European watering-places 
a goodly amount of scamps and black- 
legs, and Ashburner was not without 
some experience of the sort, so that 
they were not disposed to be curious 
about one blackguard more or less 
in a place of the kind ; but these two 
fellows had such a look of unmiti- 
gated rascality, that both the foreign- 
ers glanced inquiringly at their friend, 
and were both on the point of asking 
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him some question, when he antici- 
pated their desire. 

* God forgive me for swearing, but 
it is too provoking to meet these 
loafers in respectable quarters. The 
ancients used to think their journey 
spoiled if they met an unclean ani- 
mal on starting, and I feel as if my 
whole stay here would go wrong after 
meeting these animals the first thing 
in the first morning.’ 

* Mais quest ce qvils sont donc, ces 
vaut-riens 2’ asked Le Roi. 

‘The Frenchman is a deported 
convict, who is doing us the honour 
to serve out his time here; the Irish- 
man is a refugee, I believe. They 
have come here to report for The 
Sewer.’ 

They cooled their virtuous indig- 
nation in the spring, and were re- 
turning. 

‘Hallo, Benson ! hallo! I thought 
that was you!’ shouted somebody, 
a quarter of a mile off, from the 
hotel steps. 

‘Ah,’ said Harry, ‘I understand 
now why you heard so much noise 
this morning. Bird Simpson has 
arrived.’ 

Mr. Simpson, popularly known as 
‘the bird’ (why no one could tell 
exactly, but people often get such 
names attached to them for some in- 
explicable reason), came on a half- 
run to meet them. He was a tall, 
showy, and rather handsome, though 
not particularly graceful man; very 
flashily got up in a blue cutaway 
with gilt buttons, wide blue stripes 
down the sides of his white trousers, 
a check shirt of enormous crimson 
pattern, and a red and white cravat ; 
no waistcoat, and wide embroidered 
braces, the work of some lady friend. 
He seemed to have dressed himself 
on the principle of the tricolor, and 
to have carried it out in his face— 
his cheeks being very red, his eyes 
very blue, and hie hair very white. 
After having pump- handled Ben- 
son’s arm for some time, he made an 
attack on Le Roi, whom he just 
knew by name, and inquired if he 
had just come de l'autre cété, mean- 
ing the other side of the Atlantic, 
according to a common New York 
idiom; but the Vicomte not unna- 
turally took it» to mean from the 
other side of the road, and gave a 
corresponding answer in English as 
felicitous as Mr. Simpson’s French. 
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Then he digressed upon Ashburner, 

whom he saw to be an Englishman, 
in so pointed a manner that Benson 
was obliged to introduce them; and 
the introduction was followed by an 
invitation on Simpson’s part to the 
company to take a drink, which they 
did, somewhat to the consternation 
of the Frenchman, who knew not 
what to make of iced brandy and 
mint before breakfast. Then Simp- 
son, having primed himself for the 
morning meal, set about procuring it, 
and his departure visibly relieved 
Benson, who was clearly not proud 
of his acquaintance. Le Roi also 
went after his breakfast, taking care 
to get as far as possible from the 
corner of the room where Simpson 
was. 

‘There,’ said Benson, ‘is a very 
fair specimen of ‘second set.’ He is 
B, No. 1, rather a great man in his 
own circle, and imports French 
goods. To hear him talk about 
French actresses and eating-houses 
you would think him a ten-years’ 
resident of that city, instead of 
having been there perhaps four 
times in his life, a week each time. 
But you know we Americans have 
a wonderful faculty of seeing a great 
deal in a little time. Just so with 
Italy ; he was there two months, and 
professes to know all about the 
country and the people. But he 
doesn’t know the set abroad or at 
home. Sometimes you meet him at 
a ball, where he does his duty about 
supper time; but you will never see 
him dancing with, or talking to, the 
ladies who are ‘of us.’ Nevertheless, 
they will avail themselves of his 
services sometimes, when they want 
to buy silks at wholesale prices, or 
to have something smuggled for 
them; for he is the best-natured 
man in the world. And, after all, 
he is not more given to scandal than 
the exquisites, and is a great deal 
honester and truer. Once I caught 
a fever out on the north-eastern 
boundary, and had not a friend with 
me, or any means of getting help. 
This man nursed me like a brother, 
and put himself to no end of trouble 
for me until we could fetch Carl on. 
I would certainly rather have been 
under such an obligation to some 
other men I know than to Simpson ; 
but having incurred it, I do not 
think it can be justly paid off with a 
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‘ glad - to - know - you-when - I'm -at- 
Bath-again ’ acquaintance ; and I feel 
bound to be civil to him, though he 
does bother me immensely at times 
with his free-and-easy habits,—walk- 
ing into my parlour with his hat on 
and cigar in his mouth; chaffing me 
or my wife, in language about as 
elegant as an omnibus driver’s; or 
pawing ladies about in a way that he 
takes for gallantry. Talking of la- 
dies, I wish mine would show them- 
selves for breakfast. Ah, here are 
two men you must know; they are 
good types of two classes of our 
beaux—the considerably French and 
the slightly English —the former 
class the more numerous, you are 
probably aware. Mr. White, Mr. 
Ashburner — Mr. Ashburner, Mr. 
Sumner.’ 
Hamilton White was a tall, hand- 
some man, some few years on the 
wrong side of thirty, broader-shoul- 
dered and deeper-chested than the 
ordinary American model, elabo- 
rately but very quietly dressed, 
without any jewellery or showy pat- 
terns. There was something very 
Parisian in his get-up and manner, 
yet you would never take him for a 
a still less for a Frenchi- 
fied- Englishman. But he had the 
look of a man who had lived in a 
gay capital, and quite fast enough 
for his years: his fine hair was be- 
ginning to go on the top of his head, 
and his face wanted freshness and 
colour. His manner, slightly re- 
served at first, rapidly warmed into 
animation, and his large dark eyes 
gave double expression to whatever 
he said. His very smallest talk was 
immensely impressive. He would 
tell a stranger that he was happy to 
make his acquaintance with an air 
that implied all the Spaniard’s mi 
casa a la disposicion de usted, and 
meant about as much; and when 
you saw him from the parquet of the 
Opera talking to some young lady in 
the boxes, you would have imagined 
that he was making a dead set at 
her, when in fact he was only utter- 
ing some ordinary meteorological ob- 
servation. Apart from his knack of 
looking and talking sentiment, he 
had no strongly - marked taste or 
hobby : danced respectably, but not 
often; knew enough about horses tu 
pick out a good one when he wanted 
a mount for a riding - party ; drank 
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good wine habitually, without being 
pedantic about the different brands 
of it; and read enough of the cur- 
rent literature of the day to be able 
to keep up a conversation if he fell 
among a literary circle. He was not 
@ marrying man, partly because his 
income, sufficient to provide him 
with all bachelor luxuries, was not 
large enough to support a wife hand- 
somely ; partly because that a man 
should tic himself to one woman for 
life was a thing he could not con- 
ceive, much less practise: but he 
very much affected the society of the 
softer sex, and was continually amus- 
ing himself with some young girl 
or young wife. He rather preferred 
the latter—it was less compromising ; 
still he had no objection to victimize 
an innocent débutante, and leave her 
more or less broken-hearted. (It 
must be observed, however, for the 
credit of American young ladies, that 
they are not addicted to dying of this 
complaint, so often fatal in novels; 
many of Hamilton’s victims had re- 
covered and grown absolutely fat 
upon it, and married very success- 
fully.) Wherever there was a jian- 
cée, or a probable fiancée, or a married 
belle with an uxorious husband,—in 
short, wherever he could make him- 
self look dangerous and another man 
jealous or foolish, he came out par- 
ticularly strong; at the same time, 
being very adroit and not over belli- 
gerent, he always contrived to stop 
or get out of the way in time if the 
other party showed open signs of 
displeasure. 

Frank Sumner was rather shorter 
than White, rather younger, and 
rather more dressed. He had the 
same broad shoulders, which in 
America, where most of the beaux 
are either tall and thin or short and 
thin, find favour with the ladies ; just 
as blondes create a sensation in sou- 
thern countries, because they are so 
seldom seen. In almost all other 
particulars the two men were totally 
unlike, and Sumner might have 

assed for an English gentleman put 
into French clothes. He was re- 
served in his conversation, and 
marked in the expression of his 
likes and dislikes. With no more 
intention of marrying than White, 
he took care never to make love to 
any woman, and if any woman made 
love to him he gave her no encou- 
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pan He was not richer than 
hite, not so good-looking, and cer- 
tainly not so clever, but more re- 
spected and more influential ; for the 
solid and trustworthy parts of his 
character, backed by a bull-dog cou- 
rage and an utter imperturbability, 
got the better in the long run of the 
other’s more brilliant qualities. 

Some of these things Ashburner 
observed for himself, some of them 
Benson told him after White and 
Sumner, who did not ask the stranger 
to take a drink, had passed on. He 
had noticed that the latter’s manner, 
though perfectly civil, was very 
cold compared with the empressement 
which th> former had exhibited. 

‘He doesn’t like your country- 
men,’ said Harry, ‘and nothing can 
vex him more than to be told, what 
is literally the truth, that he re- 
sembles an Englishman in many 
respects. I believe it is about the 
only thing that can vex him. What 
an immovable man it is! I have 
seen a woman throw a lighted cigar 
into his face, and another cut off one 
end of his moustache (that was 
when we were both younger, and 
used to see some queer scenes 
abroad), and a servant drop half a 
tureen of soup over him, and none 
of these things stirred him. Once 
at Naples, I recollect, he set our 
chimney on fire. Such a time we 
had of it; every one in the house 
tumbling into our room, from the 
piccolo, with no coat and half a pair 
of pants, to the proprietor in his 
dressing -gown and spectacles — wo- 
men calling on the Virgin, men 
running after water—and there sat 
Frank, absolutely radiating off so 
much coolness that he imparted a 
portion of it to me, and we sat 
through the scene as quietly as if 
they had only been laying the cloth 
for dinner. A rum pair they must 
have thought us! The day before 
we had astonished the waiter by 
lighting brandy over a pudding. I 
suppose we left them under the im- 
pression that the Anglo-Saxons had 
a propensity to set fire to every- 
thing they came in contact with.’ 

‘It is very odd that so many of 
your people should be afraid of re- 
sembling us, and take the French 
type for imitation in preference to 
the English. The original feeling 
of gratitude to France for having 
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assisted you in the war of inde- 
pendence does not seem sufficient to 
account for it.’ 

‘Certainly not; for that feeling 
would naturally diminish in succeed- 
ing generations, whereas the Galli- 
cism of our people is on the increase, 
—in fact its origin is of comparatively 
recent date. But we really are more 
like the French in some senses. 
Politically the American is very 
Anglo-Saxon. So he is morally; 
but socially, so far as you can sepa- 
trate society from morals, he is very 
French. The Englishman’s first 
idea of his duty in society is non- 
interference; the Frenchman’s and 
American’s, amusement. An Eng- 
lishman does not think it his business 
to endeavour to amuse the company 
in which he happens to be; an 
Englishwoman does not think it her 
duty to make any attempt to enter- 
tain a man who is introduced to her. 
A Frenchman will rather talk trash, 
knowing that he is talking trash, than 
remain silent and let others remain 
silent. So will an American. But 
an Englishman, unless he is sure of 
saying something to the point, will 
hold his tongue. The imperturbable 
self-possession of the English gentle- 
man is not generally understood by 
us, any more than it is by the 
French. His minding his own busi- 
ness is attributed to selfish indif- 
ference. The picture that half our 
— form of an Englishman is, a 

eavy, awkward man, very badly 
dressed, courageous, and full of 
learning; but devoid of all the arts 
and graces of life, and caring for 
nobody but himself. It is a great 
pity that there is not a better under- 
standing; but, unfortunately, the 
best Englishmen who come here 
seldom stay long enough to be ap- 
preciated, and the best Americans 
who go to England seldom stay 
there long enough to appreciate the 
country. Whenever an American 
chances to stay some years among 
you he ends by liking England very 
much; but it is very seldom that he 
has any provocation, unless com- 
pelled by business, to stay some years, 
for acquaintances are harder to make 
in London than in any other city, 
while it has less resources for a man 
without acquaintances than any other 
city — besides being so dear. But 
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here come the ladies at last; now 
for breakfast.’ 

Breakfast was the best-man: 
meal at the Bath Hotel. The éable 
d’héte began at half-past seven, but 
fresh relays of rolls and eggs, ham, 
chops, and steaks, were always to be 
obtained until half-past ten or eleven 
by those who had interest with the 
waiters. After breakfast the com- 
pany went to work promenading. 
There was a very wide hall running 
through the hotel, and up and down 
this, and up and down the two 
broadest sides of the portico, all the 
world walked—‘ our set’ being con- 
spicuous from the elegance of their 
morning costume. One side of the 
portico was devoted to the gentle- 
men and their cigars, and there Ash- 
burner and Benson took a turn, 
leaving with the ladies Le Roi and a 
small beau or two who had joined 
them. Suddenly Benson pressed his 
friend’s arm. 

‘Here comes really ‘one of the 
most remarkable men’—the ver 
god of the dance; behold Tom 
Edwards !’ 

Ashburner beheld a little man, 
about five feet and a halfhigh. If 
he could have stood on his bush 
black beard it would have lifted hint 
full three inches higher. Besides 
this beard he cherished a small mous- 
tache, very elaborately curling- 
tongsed at the ends into the shape of 
half a lyre. Otherwise he had not 
much hair on his head, but what he 
had was very carefully brushed. 
His features were delicate, and not 
without intelligence, but terribly 
worn by dissipation. To look at his 
figure, you would take him for a 
boy of nineteen ; to look at his face, 
for a man of thirty: he was, pro- 
bably, about half-way between the 
two ages. Everything about him 
was wonderfully neat: a white coat 
and hat, like Benson’s; cream- 
coloured waistcoat and pearl-coloured 
trousers; miraculously small feet in 
resplendent boots, looking more like 
a doll’s extremities than a man’s; a 
fresh kid-glove on one of his little 
hands, and on the other a sapphire 
ring, so large that Ashburner won- 
dered how the little man could carry 
it, and thought that he should, like 
Juvenal’s dandies, have kept a lighter 
article for summer wear. Then he 
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had a watch-chain of great balls of 
blue enamel, with about two pounds 
of chatelaine charms dependent there- 
from; and delicate little enamelled 
studs, with sleeve-buttons to match. 
Altogether he was a wonderful lion, 
considering his size. Even Benson 
had not the courage to stop and 
introduce his friend until he passed 
the great dancer more than once, in 
silent admiration, and with a respect- 
ful bow. 
And as they passed he detailed to 
Ashburner, with his usual biogra- 
hical accuracy, the history of Tom 
Sdwards, which he had begun in the 
stage-coach. Tom had been left in 
his infancy, with a fortune and with- 
out a father, to be brought up by 
relatives who had an unlucky pre- 
ference of Parisian to American life. 
Under their auspices and those of 
other mentors, whom he found in 
that gay capital, his progress was so 
rapid, that at a very early age he 
was known as the banker of two or 
three distinguished Jorettes, and the 
we pupil of the renowned Cellarius. 
ndeed, he had lived so much in the 
society of that gentleman and his 
dancing-girls, that he took the latter 
for his standard of female society, 
and had a tendency to behave to all 
womankind as he behaved to them. 
To married ladies he talked slightly 
refined dvuble-entendre: to young 
ladies he found it safest to say very 
little, his business and pleasure being 
to dance with them ; if they did not 
dance, he gave them up for un- 
civilized beings, and troubled himself 
no further about them. Of old peo- 
ple of either sex he took no further 
notice than to order them out of the 
way when they impeded the polkers, 
or dance bodily over them when 
they disobeyed. Still it must be 
said, in justice to him, that dancing 
was not his sole and all-absorbing 
pursuit. Having an active turn of 
mind and body, he found leisure for 
many other profitable amusements. 
He was fond of that noble animal 
the horse, gambled habitually, ate 
and drank luxuriously,—in short, 
burned his candle at a good many 
ends: but the dance was, though not 
his sole, certainly his favourite pas- 
sion; and he was never supremely 
happy but when he had all the chairs 
in the house. arranged in a circle, 
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and all the boys and women of ‘ our 
set’ going around them in the Ger- 
man cotillon, from noon to midnight 
at a (so-called) matinée, or from 
midnight to daybreak at a ball. 

‘And now,’ said Benson, ‘ I think 
my cousin Gerard must be up by 
this time; he and Edwards are gene- 
rally the last to come down to break- 
fast. Perhaps we shall find him at 
the ten-pin alley; I see the ladies 
are moving that way.’ 

To the ten-pin alley they went. 
Down stairs, men were playing, coat 
off and cigar in mouth ; while others 
waited their turn, with feet distri- 
buted in various directions. Above, 
all was decorum; the second story 
being appropriated to the ladies and 
their cavaliers. And very fond of 
the game the ladies were, for it 
afforded them an opportunity of 
showing off a handsome arm, and 
sometimes a neat ankle. Gerard was 
not there; they had to wait some 
time for alleys: altogether Benson 
was a little bored, and whispered to 
his friend that he meant to conscle 
himself by making a little sensation. 

‘By your play?’ asked Ash- 
burner. 

* No, but by taking off my coat.’ 

‘Why, really, considering the 
material of your coat, I think it 
might as well be on as off. Surely 
you can’t find it an impediment ?’ 

No, but I mean to take it off for 
fun,—just to give the people here 
something to talk about; they talk 
so much about so little. They will 
be saying all over by to-morrow that 
Mr. Benson was in the ladies’ room 
half-undressed.’ 

After an hour’s rolling they turned 
hotel-wards again, and as they did so 
avery spicy phaeton, with grey wheel- 
ers and black leaders, drove up to the 
door. A tall, handsome man, handed 
out a rather pretty and very showily- 
dressed little woman; and Ashburner 
recognized Gerard Ludlow. 

It was not the first time he had 
seen Gerard. They had travelled 
half over Greece together, having 
accidentally fallen upon the same 
route. As the Honourable Edward 
had all the national fear of com- 
promising himself, and Gerard was 
as proud and reserved as any Eng- 
lishman, they went on together for 
days without speaking, although the 
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only Anglo-Saxons of the party. 
At last, Ludlow having capsized, 
horse and all, on a particularly bad 
road, Ashburner took the liberty of 
helping to pick him up, and then 
they became very good friends. 
Gerard was at that time in the full 
flush of youth and beauty, and the 
lion of the Italian capital which he 
had made his head-quarters, where 
it was currently reported that a cer- 
tain very desirable countess had made 
desperate love to him, and that a 
rich nobleman (for there are some 
rich noblemen still left on the Con- 
tinent) had tried very hard to get 
the handsome foreigner for a son-in- 
law. Knowing this and some other 
similar stories about him, Ashburner 
was a little curious to see Mrs. Lud- 
low, and confessed himself somewhat 
disappointed in her: he found her 
rather pretty, and certainly not stu- 
pid; lively and agreeable in her 
manners, like most of her country- 
women ; but by no means remarkably 
distinguished either for beauty or 
wit. Benson explained to him that 
his cousin ‘had married for tin.’ 

‘ But Ludlow always talked of his 
father as a rich man, and his family 
as a smallone. I should have — 
posed money about the last thing he 
would have married for.’ 

* Yes, he had prospects of the best ; 
but he wanted ready money and a 
settled income. He was on a small 
allowance; he knew the only way 
to get a handsome one was to marry, 
and that the more money his wife 
brought the more his father would 
come down with. So as Miss Ham- 
mersley had eight thousand a-year, 
old Ludlow trebled it; and Gerard 
may build as many phaetons as he 
likes. I don’t mean to say that the 
match is an uncongenial one,—they 
have many tastes alike; but I do 
mean to say that love had nothing 
to do with it.’ 

‘Well, I used to think that 
in your unsophisticated Republican 
country, people married out of pure 
love ; but nowit looks as if the fash- 
ionables, at least, marry for money 
about as often as we do.’ 
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‘ They don’t marry for anything 
else,’ replied Benson, using one of the 
slang phrases of the day.” 

While the two friends were gos- 
siping, Sumner and Le Roi had car- 
ried off the ladies ; and an assemblage 
of juvenile beaux and young girls, 
and some few of the younger married 
women, had extemporized a dance in 
the largest of the public parlours, 
which they kept up till two o'clock, 
and then vanished,—to dress, as it 
appeared, for the three o'clock din- 
ner. Benson’s party had obtained 
their apartments at last,—a parlour 
and two bed-rooms for the ladies on 
the first floor, and chambers for the 
three men in the second story, of a 
recently built wing, popularly known 
as ‘the Colony,’ where most of the gay 
bachelors, and not a few of the young 
married men, slept. At dinner the 
ladies presented themselves as much 
dressed as they could be without 
being décolletées ; and the men had 
doffed their grass-cloth or linen gar- 
ments, and put on dress-coats, or, at 
least, black coats. Ashburner was a 
good-looking young man enough, 
and had sufficient vanity to take no- 
tice, in the course of the morning, 
that he was an object of attention ; 
at dinner many looks were directed 
towards him, but with an expression 
of disappointment which he did not 
exactly understand at the time, but 
afterwards learned the reason of from 
his friend. ‘Though making no pre- 
tensions to the title of exquisite, he 
happened to have a very neat shoot- 
ing-jacket, unexceptionable in mate- 
rial and fit; and ‘our set,’ having 
approved of this, were curious to see 
what sort of costume he would dis- 
play at dinner. When, therefore, 
he came to table, 


Avec les mémes bas et la méme cravate, 


and the shooting-jacket unchanged, 
they were visibly disappointed. Ben- 
son, to keep him in countenance, had 
retained his white coat, on the plea 
of its being most wanted then, as 
they were in the hottest part of the 
day, which excuse did not enable 
him to escape some hints from his 


* This is the strongest American (slang) way of putting an affirmation; and, 
probably, the strongest instance of it on record is that of the Bowery boy, who, when 
asked by the clergyman, ‘ Wilt thou have this woman ?’ replied, ‘1 won’t have any 


one else.’ 
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sister-in-law, and a direct scolding 
from his wife. 

Our Englishman thought the din- 
ner hardly worth so much dressing 
for. The dishes, so far as he had 
an opportunity of judging, were 
tolerably cooked ; but their number 
was not at all proportionate to that 
of the guests,—in short, it was a 
decided case of short commons, and 
the waiters were scarce to match. 
There were but two parties well 
attended to. One was the family of 
an old gentleman from the South, 
who was part owner of the building, 
and who, besides this advantage, en- 
joyed the privilege of letting his 
daughter monopolize the piano of the 
= ic parlour half the day, to sing 

talian arias shockingly out of tune, 
much to the disgust of the boarders 
generally, and especially of the 
cing set, who were continually 
wanting the instrument themselves 
for polking purposes. The other 
was——the reporters of The Sewer ; 
who had a choice collection of dishes 
and waiters always at their command. 
To be sure they had their end of the 
table to themselves, too, for not a 
person sat within three chairs of 
them on either side ; but this they, 
nodoubt, accepted as a complimentary 
acknowledgement of their formidable 
reputation. Every one else was 
famished. The married women grum- 
bled, and scolded their husbands,— 
those convenient scapegoats of all 
responsibility ; the young ladies tried 
to look very sentimental, and above 
all such vulgar anxiety as that of 
meat and drink, but only succeeded 
in looking very cross ; the men swore 
in various dialects at the waiters 
whenever they could catch them 
flying, and the waiters being used to 
it didn’t mind it ; and Ashburner, as 
a recollection of a former conversa- 
tion flitted across his mind, could not 
help letting off a tu quogue at his 
friend. 

‘I say, Benson,’ quoth he, ‘is this 
one of the hotels that are so much 
better than ours, and that our peo- 
ple ought to take a lesson from ?’ 

Harry looked half-a-dozen bowie- 
knives at him. Besides the natural 
irritativz. produced by hunger, his 
wife and sister-in-law had been whip- 
ping him over each other's shoulders 
or the last half-hour, and now this 
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last remark made him ready to boil 
over. For a few seconds his face 
wore an expression positively, dan- 
gerous, but in another moment the 
ridiculons side of the case struck 
him. With a good-humoured laugh 
he called for some wine—the only 
thing one was sure to get, as it was 
an extra, and a pretty expensive one, 
too, on the bills—and they drowned 
their hunger in a bumper of toler- 
able champagne. 

The fact was, that the Bath Hotel 
had been a most excellent house 
three or four summers previous, and 
the ‘enterprizing and gentlemanly’ 
landlord (to borrow an American 
penny-a-liner’s phrase) having made 
a fortune, as he deserved, had sold 
out his lease, with the goodwill 
and fixtures of the establishment, to 
Mr. Grabster. The latter gentle- 
man was originally a respectable 
farmer and market-gardener in the 
vicinity of Oldport ; and having ac- 
quired by his business a fair sum of 
money, was looking about for some 
speculation in which to invest it. 
He commenced his new profession 
with tolerably good intentions, but 
having as much idea of keeping a 
hotel as he had of steering a frigate ; 
and finding a balance against him at 
the end of the first season from sheer 
mismanagement, he had been endea- 
vouring ever since to make up for it 
by screwing his guests in every way. 
People naturally began to complain. 
Two courses were open to him—to 
improve his living, or to tip an edi- 
tor to puff him. He deemed the 
latter course the cheaper, and bought 
The Sewer, which, while uttering 
the most fulsome adulation of every- 
thing connected with the Bath Ho- 
tel, frightened the discontented into 
silence through dread of its abuse. 
Ludlow, and some of the other ex- 
clusives, had, in the beginning of the 
present season, contrived a remedy, 
which, for the time, was perfectly 
successful. ‘They held a private in- 
terview with the cook, and made up 
a weekly contribution for him, on 
condition of their having the best of 
everything, and enough of it for 
dinner; and the waiters were simi- 
larly retained. For a time this 
worked to a marvel, and the sub- 
scribers were as wel) fed as they 
could desire. But the other guests 
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began to make an outcry against the 
aristocracy and exclusiveness of pri- 
vate dishes on a public table, and 
the servants soon hit upon a com- 
promise of their own, which was to 
take the money without rendering 
the quid pro quo. This, of course, 
soon put an end to the payments, 
and things were on the old starva- 
tion footing again. 

After dinner, everybody who had 
horses rode or drove. The roads 
about Oldport were heavy and sandy, 
and terrible work the dust made 
with the ladies’ fine dresses and the 
gentlemen's fine coats. 

‘Rather different from the drives 
about Baden-Baden,’ said Benson. 

* Yes; but I suppose we must con- 
sole ourselves on moral grounds, and 
remember, that there we owe the 
beautiful promenades to the gam- 
bling-table, while here we are with- 
out the roads, and also without the 
play.’ 

‘Ah, but isn’t there play here! 
only all sub rosa. Wait a while 
and you'll find out.’ 

And Ashburner did find out be- 
fore many nights, when the footsteps 
and oaths of the young gamblers 
returning at four in the morning to 
their rooms in the ‘Colony,’ woke 
him out of his first sleep. After the 
drive, tea—still at the table d’héte— 
and after tea, dressing for the ball, 
which this night was at the Bellevue 
House, appropriately so-called from 
commanding a fine view of nothing. 
As the Bellevue was not a fashion- 
able hotel (although the guests were 
sufficiently fed there), some of the 
exclusive ladies had hesitated about 
‘assisting’ on the ozcasion; but the 
temptation of a dance was too strong 
to be resisted, and they all ultimately 
went. Le Roi accompanied the Ben- 
sons in the all-accommodating Rock- 
away. The Bellevue had a ‘ colony,’ 
too, in the second story of which was 
the ball-room. As they ascended 
the stairs, the lively notes of La 
Polka Sempiternelle, composée par 
Josef Bungel, et dédiée d M. T. Ed- 
wards, reached their ears ; and hardly 
were they over the threshold when 
Edwards himself hopped up before 
them, and without other preface or 
salutation than a familiar nod, threw 
his arm round Mrs. Benson’s waist, 
and swung her off in the dance; 
while Sumner, who had simultan- 
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eously presented himself to Miss 
Vanderlyn, took similar possession 
of her. 

* Do you dance ?” 

* No, I thank you.’ 

While Benson asked the question, 
Le Roi dived at a girl and whirled 
her away: almost before Ashburner 
had answered it, his friend shot away 
from him, making point at a young 
married lady in the distance; and 
his bow of recognition ended in the 
back-step of the polka, as the two 
went off together at a killing pace. 
In five seconds from the time of en- 
trance, Ashburner was left standing 
alone at one end of the room, and 
his companions were twirling at the 
other. For so habituated were the 
dancers to their fascinating exercise, 
that they were always ready to go at 
the word, like trained horses. And 
certainly the dancing was beautiful. 
He had never seen gentlemen move so 
gracefully and dexterously inacrowd- 
ed room as these young Americans 
did. Le Roi and Lowenberg, who, 
by virtue of their respective nation- 
alities, were bound to be good dancers, 
looked positively awkward alongside 
of the natives. As to the ladies, 
they glided, and swam, and realized 
all the so-often-talked- of-and-sel- 
dom-seen ‘poetry of motion.’ In- 
deed Ashburner thought they did it 
too well. He thought of Catiline’s 
friend commemorated by Sallust, 
who ‘danced better than became 
a modest woman.’ He thought some 
of their displays were a little ope- 
ratic, and that he had seen some- 
thing like them at certain balls in 
Paris—not the balls of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He thought that the 
historian’s aphorism might be ex- 
tended to the male part of the com- 
pany,—and that they danced better 
than became intelligent men. He 
thought—but as he prudently kept 
thoughts to himself, and as some of his 
foreign prejudice may have been at 
the bottom of them, we will not stop 
to record them all. By and bye 
there was a quadrille for the benefit 
of the million, during which the ex- 
clusives rested, and Ashburner had 
full opportunity of observing them. 
The first thing that struck him was 
the extreme youth of the whole set, 
and more especially of the masculine 
portion of it. Old men there were 
none. The old women, that is to 
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say, the mammas and aunts, were 
stuck into corners out of the way, 
and no one took any notice of them. 
Hamilton White was quite an old 
beau by comparison—almost super- 
annuated. Sumner would have been 
nearly off the books but for his 
very superior dancing. Even Ben- 
son seemed a middle-aged man com- 
pared with the majority of ‘ our set,’ 
who averaged between boys of seven- 
teen and young men of twenty-four. 
And the more juvenile the youth, 
the larger and stiffer was his white 
tie. Some of these neck-fastenings 
were terrific to behold, standing out 
a foot on each side of the wearer. 
All the Joinvilles that Ashburner 
had ever seen, on all the gents in 
London or elsewhere, faded into in- 
significance before these portentous 
cravats. He could not help making 
some observation on this fashion to 
Benson, as he encountered him pro- 
menading with a fair polkiste. 
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* Did you ever notice the whiffle- 
trees of my team-trotting waggon, 
how they extend on each side beyond 
the hubs of the wheels ? They serve 
for feelers in a tight place; wher- 
ever you clear your whiffle-trees, 
you can clear your wheels; and 
these cravats are built on the same 
principle—wherever you clear your 
tie, you can clear your partner.’ 

By one in the morning the demo- 
cracy of the ball-room had had 
enough of four hours’ dancing and 
looking on. ‘Our set’ was left in 
full possession of the floor. Forth- 
with they seized upon all the chairs, 
and the interminable German cotil- 
lon commenced. It lasted two hours 
—and how much longer Ashburner 
could not tell. When he went away 
at three, the dancers looked very 
deliquescent, but gave no symptoms 
of flagging. And so ended his first 
day’s experience of an American 
watering-place. 


A TRIAD OF NOVELS. 


‘HE literature of England in this 

middle term of the nineteenth 
century, with all its failures and 
short-comings, its affectations and 
mysticisms, is distinguished by one 
very remarkable peculiarity, namely, 
that, leaving art to shift for itself, 
it seeks to express and embody what 
may be described as the wants and 
yearnings of the time. This is the 
distinctive mark of modern fiction. 
Whoever has anything to say, or 
thinks he has (which is much the 
same, so far as the utterer is con- 
cerned), puts it forthwith into the 
shape of a novel or a tale, whereby, 
whatever the world may gain by 
way of instruction on that particular 
crotchet, is gained at a clear sacrifice 
of the medium through which it is 
conveyed. The Richardsons and 
Smolletts, the Burneys and Austens, 
were simply painters of character 
and manners; drawing out the hu- 
manity of the life around them, and 
turning up little social problems 
illustrative of every-day experiences. 
They were content to exhibit society 
as they found it, which seems to be 
the iegitimate province of the no- 
velist, without aiming at a philoso- 


phical exposition of these theories of 
remedy and reconstruction, which at 
all periods of the world’s history, 
and under all forms of government, 
and in‘ all conditions of mankind, 
will be found agitating the minds of 
the thoughtful and dissatisfied, the 
dreamers over imaginary wrongs, 
and the sufferers under real oppres- 
sions. Mais nous avons changé tout 
cela. Revolution, as if its appetite 
had not been sufficiently appeased 
by a grand banquet of thrones and 
dynasties, has condescended to a little 
lighter fare ; and Fiction, no longer 
limiting her range to the domestici- 
ties, boldly invades those realms of 
politics and economy, upon the con- 
fines of which she has hitherto stop- 
ped short with hesitating tread and 
averted eyes. 

It is growing up into a kind of 
ambition amongst authors of all 
creeds, colours, and capacities, to 
write books ‘with a purpose in 
them ; a very excellent thing, if the 
‘ purpose’ be sound and healthy, and 
intelligibly worked out. But some- 
thing more than this is necessary— 
fitness of the purpose for the form 
chosen as its exponent. 
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If a secluded gentleman has some 
weighty plan for the rectification of 
our social evils labouring on his con- 
science, or a studious divine has 
been visited by a new light, or a 
working man has found out the se- 
cret cause of the disparity between 
the condition of the upper and lower 
classes, or any other philosopher 
has any other profound discovery 
to enunciate, there can be no reason- 
able objection to the publication of 
the fact. It is the natural course of 
these rivers of meditation to discharge 
themselves into the great ocean of 
print. But we must protest, in sober 
seriousness, against the practice which 
is rapidly gaining ground amongst 
us, of writing political pamphlets, 
ethical treatises, and social disserta- 
tions in the disguise of novels. It is 
a delusion and a folly, and threatens 
to overrun a pleasant garden of 
sweet-smelling flowers and house- 
hold herbs with rank and bitter 
weeds. To open a book under the 
expectation of deriving from it a 
certain sort of pleasure, with, per- 
haps, a few wholesome truths scat- 
tered amongst the leaves, and to find 
ourselves entrapped into an essay 
upon labour and capital, is by no 
means agreeable, and not unlikely to 
produce an effect the very reverse of 
that which the author contemplated. 
The writer who attempts in this way 
to steal a march upon his readers, 
by insinuating grave theories in the 
shape of popular stories, as nauseous: 
drugs are sometimes wrapt up in 
am and administered to children, 
as no right to complain if his sinis- 
ter dose should be cast up the mo- 
ment its flavour is detected. 

The variety of ends the novel has 
been made to serve, the alien topics 
it has been made to discuss and dis- 
seminate, and the strange texts it 
has been made to preach from, are 
calculated to produce no little con- 
sternation in the circulating libraries. 
This would be a trifling consider- 
ation, if it were not accompanied by 
an apprehension that, unless these 
dangerous experiments be vigorously 
resisted, this branch of our literature 
will, in due course of time, be con- 
founded with a sort of spurious di- 
dactic science, to the manifest injury 
of both; and paroxysms of love, 
and the comedy of the drawing- 
room, become mixed-up in a be- 
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axioms of 
free trade, and aspirations after re- 


wildering chaos with 


modelled constitutions. ‘These are 
elements which refuse to combine, 
and which are better kept apart. 
The result of such heterogeneous 
mixtures of antagonist forces is, that 
they must inevitably neutralize each 
other; and we cannot consent that 
our honest novel, with its fine geni- 
alities and cheerful wisdom, should 
be sacrificed to a crude scheme for 
the diffusion of rampant politics or 
visionary ethics. ‘The writers of 
these hybrid books should see that 
they are inflicting an injustice on 
themselves, no less than on their 
readers, by producing a species of 
composite that possesses neither the 
interest of fiction nor the value of 
fact; and that must necessarily, in 
the nature of things, fail both ways, 
as a bad novel and an impotent ma- 
nifesto. 

But we care nothing for the ma- 
nifesto ; our whole anxiety is to res- 
cue the novel from its perilous 
association with doctrinal designs. 
Let there be a purpose in the story, 
if you will; but the story itself, in 
its delineation of human character and 
conduct and its developement of hu- 
man passion, must be the paramount 
object, or the whole process, in spite 
of all the energy and original think- 
ing and overwrought power brought 
to bear upon it, will turn out to be 
about as unproductive an exercise of 
ingenuity as beating the air or pour- 
ing water into a sieve. 

The business of the novel is to 
evolve its results, whatever they may 
be, from a natural plot, and by the 
help of characters reconcileable with 
our experiences. But in these novels 
with a purpose, the purpose is every- 
thing, while the fable and character- 
ization are secondary considerations. 
This is not novel-writing—it is some- 
thing else in masquerade. An ob- 
jection equally strong may be taken 
against their logic. The purpose is 
to work out some theory, or to prove 
some principle. The plot, and the 
people who figure in it, are invented 
accordingly. It is a plot made to 
order to fit a given end; and the 
personages who move through it have 
no other earthly business there than 
to fall into the situations appointed. 
for them, and to act like puppets 
under the dispensations of a plan 
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which strains the whole machinery 
of human action for the production 
of a certain end. 

In most cases the conditions of the 
plot are so unreasonable, the conduct 
of the actors in it so improbable, and 
the artifice so transparent by which 
circumstances are perverted to bring 
about the issues, instead of leaving 
the issues to flow of themselves from 
the circumstances, that the plainest 
understanding can detect the so- 

histical structure of the proofs, and 
refute them by the simplest means. 
Independently of the fallaciousness 
of the treatment, which commits the 
dramatis persone to the most unlikely 
and preposterous actions for the fur- 
therance of a specific consequence, 
the means themselves, however skil- 
fully employed, are obviously inade- 
quate and inappropriate to the pro- 
posedend. It is a venerable maxim, 
that instances never prove principles ; 
and no fictitious congeries of dra- 
matic incidents can be accepted in 

roof of any general theory affect- 
ing legislation, society, or morals. 
We can upset the proofs by the 
easiest process imaginable. The 
slightest alteration in the conduct of 
the actors will enable us, out of the 
author’s own materials, to prove the 
very opposite of his theory ; if that 
can be called proof which is, in rea- 
lity, nothing more nor less than a 
shallow begging of the question. 
Works of this kind may be rendered 
available in a striking and effective 
way as pictures of particular classes, 
showing their interior life, and deve- 
loping with signal success their ac- 
tual privations, vices, and sufferings ; 
but when they soar into the exami- 
nation of the causes and springs of 
those manifest evils which every 
speculator in grievances believes he 
has discovered, and to which he is 
eager to apply a nostrum of his own, 
their failure is inevitable, and the 
interest they might otherwise awaken 
is destroyed. Such books are valu- 
able and attractive only as_illus- 
trations of life as it is; when they 
usurp the province of blue-books 
and sermons their charm and utility 
are at an end. 

We have been tempted into these 
remarks by a work which, if it do 


* Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. 
Chapman and Hall. 1850. 
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not exactly belong to the order of 
books we have been speaking of, is 
at least so closely allied to it as to 
justify us in touching upon the sub- 
ject. Of the numerous tale-writers 
who have of late years undertaken 
to enlighten the public on the fami- 
liar theme of the wrongs of the poor 
and the rights of the working-classes, 
the author of Alton Locke * must be 
at once admitted to be one of the 
ablest and most eloquent. He brings 
remarkable qualities to a difficult 
and, we are afraid, thankless task. 
He has explored the wretchedness 
and discontent he so powerfully de- 
picts. He sympathizes with the 
misery he drags out of its loathsome 
dens and exhibits so graphically. 
He is bold of utterance, and possesses 
a command of language which en- 
ables him to make his utterance felt. 
Yet we think it is clear enough, 
notwithstanding the fervour of his 
appeal from the poor to the rich, 
and the energy with which he in- 
veighs against society, that his own 
reason rejects the conclusions he 
enforces with such vigour in the 
person of his hero. This is the 
saving grace of a book of remarkable 
ability, and will go a long way to 
redeem what is good and true in it 
from that which is false and dan- 
gerous. 

Alton Locke is the type of three 
characters —a tailor, a Chartist, 
and a poet. It was an ingenious 
escape for much of the hot-brained 
enthusiasm of the political agitator 
to make him also a poet. The two 
vocations fall in well together ; and 
afford us an excuse, of which we 
are not at all sorry to avail our- 
selves, for tolerating a great deal of 
wild invective against established 
institutions, and for believing, at the 
same time, that under such circum- 
stances it is not likely to be attended 
with much mischief. The union of 
poetry and chartism is quite natural. 
Chartism isa sort of poetry in itself, 
dealing largely in those visions of 
human perfectibility and longings 
after an impossible Elysium which 
have afforded such innocent delights 
to the poets from time immemorial ; 

and we recognize in the fierce out- 
breaks of Alton Locke, and his 
London : 
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gloomy protests against the injustice 
of the world, the true temperament 
of a man felicitously adapted by na- 
ture, and matured by circumstances, 
to fulfil the double functions allotted 
to him. 

But we must here observe, that, 
before we have proceeded through 
half-a-dozen pages, we discover that a 
higher and more educated mind is at 
work in the autobiography than that 
of a misshapen youth, who is brought 
up in the dry and ungenial atmo- 
sphere of Calvinism, debarred from 
the cultivation of knowledge, and 
put out to get his bread and scramble 
through life as he may in the pesti- 
ferous and crowded workshop of a 
tailor. The illusion vanishes the 
moment we turn over the title-page, 
and we feel as we advance through 
the work that it is not a stunted 
tailor, or an aspiring verse-maker, 
or a hair-brained Chartist, who is 
speaking, but a scholar and a thinker, 
not always as wise as he could be if 
he would, but always original and 
fresh and earnest in the creed he 
assumes; not one who is of the life 
he paints, but who examines it from 
a distance with deep interest and a 
sincere desire to alleviate its cala- 
mities. There is no vraisemblance 
even attempted in this autobio- 
graphy. The author does not aim 
at a story which shall put on the 
garb of a reality in the person of the 
relator. The reality he desires to 
impress is that of the condition of 
the lower classes, and the morals 
which surge up to the surface from 
its depths of strife and darkness. 
We must, therefore, accept the story 
only as a medium for the expression 
of the opinions and convictions, the 
sorrows and wrongs, which appear to 
the author inseparable from that 
condition. Alton Locke himself is 
the centre figure round which all 
these agitating elements revolve, and 
through whom they have a practical 
vent ; and the conception of his cha- 
racter—although he speaks out of 
his réle and above his state—is sin- 
gularly well suited to the object for 
which it is designed. 

The actual experiences of Alton 
Locke are such as befall few Chart- 
ists, tailors or uneducated poets. Put 
as they are put together with a view 
to exhibit the growth and develope- 
ment of certain tendencies in the 
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mind, and the action of certain influ- 
ences, and to display also the pecu- 
liarities of certain modes of life, we 
will not stop to discuss their proba- 
bility or improbability as a whole. 

Alton Locke is the son of a poor 
widow, a dark Calvinist, who re- 
ceives missionaries at tea, and holds 
all carnal knowledge in abhorrence. 
He is brought up in a dismal starva- 
tion of mind and body—scanty food, 
wretched lodging, and joyless doc- 
trine. From the very first he yearns 
for something cheerier, and turns 
from his misery to the outer world 
with vague longings after human 
sympathy. The opening passage lays 
the foundation of his after life, and 
may be cited as a specimen of the 
descriptive power of the writer :— 

My earliest recollections are of a sub- 
urban street ; of its jumble of little shops 
and litle terraces, each exhibiting some 
fresh variety of capricious ugliness; the 
little scraps of garden before the doors, 
with their dusty, stunted lilacs and val- 
sam poplars, were my only forests; my 
only wild animals, the dingy, merry 
sparrows, who quarrelled fearlessly on 
my window-sill, ignorant of trap or gun. 
From my earliest childhood, through 
long nights of sleepless pain, as the mid- 
night brightened into dawn, and the 
glaring lamps grew pale, I used to listen, 
with a pleasant awe, to the ceaseless roll 
of the market-waggons, bringing up to 
the great city the treasures of the gay 
green country, the land of fruits and 
flowers, for which I have yearned all my 
life in vain. They seemed to my boyish 
fancy mysterious messengers from ano- 
ther world: the silent, lonely night, in 
which they were the only moving things, 
added to the wonder. I used to get out 
of bed to gaze at them, and envy the 
coarse men and sluttish women who at- 
tended them, their labour among verdant 
plants and rich brown mould, on breezy 
slopes, under God’s own clear sky. I 
fancied that they learnt what | knew I 
should have learnt there; I knew not 
then that ‘the eye only sees that which 
it brings with it the power of seeing.’ 
When will their eyes be opened ? When 
will priests go forth into the highways 
and the hedges, and preach fo the plough- 
man and the gipsy the blessed news, that 
there too, in every thicket and fallow 
field, is the house of God,—there, too, 
the gate of Heaven ? 

He has a rich uncle, a grocer, who 
keeps a villa at Herne Hill, and 
entertains aldermen at dinner. This 
uncle, who has a son at Cambridge, 
is a better sort of man than Cock- 
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neys of his class are in general re- 
presented to be, and is generous 
enough to provide for his nephew in 
a tailor’s establishment. Here the 
weakly boy becomes associated with 
Chartists, adopts their doctrines, and 
picks up a great deal of discur- 
sive knowledge at the house of an 
honest old bookseller, Sandy Mac- 
kaye, a thoughtful, crafty Scot, who, 
with strong opinions respecting the 
state of society, keeps on the safe 
side in his practice, and satisfies his 
litical conscience by talking Car- 
yle. In the midst of his struggle 
mental and physical— Alton Locke 
falls in love with the beautiful 
daughter of a clergyman, whom he 
accidentally meets in the Picture 
Gallery at Dulwich; and this ad- 
venture nearly turns his brain, and 
every now and then threatens to 
shake his faith in Chartism, by dis- 
covering to him something pure and 
loveable in those ranks which he has 
hitherto held to be essentially false, 
cruel, proud, and oppressive. The 
‘sweating system,’ however, seizes so 
strongly upon his imagination, that 
even love itself yields to its influence ; 
and he now becomes a recognized 
agitator, writes in low Chartist pub- 


lications, and after suffering some of 


the whips and villanies to which 
men in his condition are unavoidably 
exposed, he goes into the country 
to propagate the principles of the 
Charter, and rouse the chaw-bacons 
to asense of their wrongs. Propa- 
gandism turns out in this case, as it 
generally does when it undertakes 
to set’ one class against another, 
rather an unfortunate line of busi- 
ness; and Locke’s disciples, instead 
of rising up against the Government, 
and making war upon the aristocracy, 
adopt a remedy for their grievances 
which happens to be nearest at hand, 
by plundering a farm-yard and set- 
ting fire to the stacks. For this pa- 
triotic feat Alton Locke is duly tried, 
and sentenced to three years’ impri- 
sonment. This catastrophe would 
have made a very excellent moral 
to the story, but the labours of the 
Chartist are not done yet. The pri- 
son has not taught him prudence, 
and the infatuated dreamer comes 
out of his cell as mad as he went 
into it. The rest of the tale may be 
dismissed in a line. He joins the 
gigantic bubble-conspiracy of the 
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Tenth of April, catches a fever, re- 
covers, and is Christianized on a new 
Communist principle, and his pas- 
sage paid out to Texas, whither he 
is sent by a charitable subscription 
for the restoration of his health, with 
an allowance sufficient to support 
him for three years. This bright 
prospect of a regenerated life is 
doomed, however, to be suddenly 
overcast. As the vessel nears the 
land of promise, poor Alton Locke 
is found dead in his cabin. 

In this rapid outline we have ne- 
cessarily omitted many incidental 
passages which the reader of the 
book will pause over with admira- 
tion of the author's eloquence and 
masculine energy, not without mixed 
feelings of pleasure and pain. We 
need not note them; they are too vivid 
to escape attention. There are some 
individualities, also, worthy of high 
praise. George Locke the cousin, 
and Sandy Mackaye the bookseller, 
are very effectively drawn; and 
amongst other portraits, with such 
flaws of character in them as bring 
them down to the actual level 
of daily life, those of O'Flynn the 
Irish editor, and Crossthwaite the 
fierce Chartist, may be especially 
commended. 

If the book is to be regarded as a 
protest against society, we are bound 
to say that society bas no great 
reason to be uneasy at the force of 
the arguments on which it is founded. 
For all the ills that Alton Locke has 
personally to complain of, society 
has much less to answer than he has 
himself. We find everybody trying 
to do him good, and nobody so ill- 
disposed to have good done as the 
dreamy, fantastical, and moody 
youth, upon whom all this Samari- 
tanism is heaped in vain. His own 
temperament is the great stumbling- 
block ; and if he had only had enough 
of common sense to follow the ex- 
cellent advice that was given to him 
by divers people in the ranks of life 
he holds in such unmitigated hatred, 
and prudence enough to avail him- 
self of the opportunities which were 
liberally thrown open to him, he 
might have become a happy and re- 
spectable individual. But he will not 
have it. The perversity of his na- 
ture makes him always see things in 
a wrong light; he will insist upon 
being poverty-driven and tyrannized 
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over by the upper classes; he is 
determined to regard labour as a 
wanton oppression, and wealth as a 
positive injustice flung in the faces 
of the poor. With the help of this 
key to the evils he depicts so vigor- 
ously we discern a valuable practical 
moral in the story, which we hail 
with unmixed satisfaction. Indeed, 
it isimpossible to read it to the close, 
and not to be impressed with the 
fact that, whatever blame the work- 
ing classes are justified in laying at 
the door of the rich, much of their 
degradation and misery may be traced 
to the want of exertion in a right 
direction amongst themselves. 

The pages of Alton Locke are, ne- 
vertheless, starred over with dan- 
gerous fallacies. Let us glance at 
some of them. 

Every effort Alton Locke makes 
for his own advancement or improve- 
ment he considers as an evil forced 
upon him by the unequal distribu- 
tion of the goods of this life. He 
snatches a little reading in the hours 
stolen from the workshop, and re- 
proaches the wealthy with the pains 
this hard self-education puts him 
to :-— 

Look at the picture awhile, ye com- 
fortable folks, who take down from your 
shelves what books you like best at the 
moment, and then lie back, amid prints 
and statuettes, to grow wise in an easy 
chair, with a blazing fire and a camphine 
lamp. The lower classes uneducated ! 
Perhaps you would be so too, if learning 
cost you the privation which it costs 
some of them. 

Again :— 

Young men of the upper classes, to 
whom study—pursue it as intensely as 
you will—is but the business of the day, 
and every spare moment relaxation ; 
little you guess the frightful drudgery 
undergone by a man of the people who 
has vowed to educate himself,—to live at 
once two lives, each as severe as the 
whole of yours,—to bring to the self- 
imposed toil of intellectual improvement 
a body and brain already worn out by a 
day of toilsome manual labour. I did it. 
God forbid, though, that I should take 
credit to myself for it. Hundreds more 
have done it, with still fewer advantages 
than mine. Hundreds more, an ever- 
increasing army of martyrs, are doing it 
at this moment: of some of them, too, 
perhaps you may hear hereafter. 


Now what is the meaning of all 
this? Why are the men who thus 
struggle to get a little book-reading 
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called ‘martyrs?’ What reason is 
there in being out of humour with 
others for being better off than our- 
selves? Is this the mission of Char- 
tism? Is this a specimen of that 
intelligence which we are called upon 
to honour in the working classes, 
and which we are accused of crushing 
and keeping down? Alton Locke is 
evidently of opinion that the com- 
forts and luxuries of ladies and gen- 
tlemen are so much privilege and 
inheritance literally plundered from 
artizans and labourers, and that the 
mere fact of being compelled to work 
for one’s daily bread is a crying so- 
cial wrong in itself,—for his com- 
plaints mean that, or they mean 
nothing. Hear him :— 

Society had not given me my rights. 
And woe unto the man on whom that 
idea, true or false, rises lurid, filling all 
his thoughts with stifling glare, as of the 
pit itself. Be it true, be it false, it is 
equally a woe to believe it; to have to 
live on a negation; to have to worship 
for our only idea, as hundreds of thou- 
sands of us have this day, the hatred of 
the things which are. Ay, though one 
of us here and there may die in faith, in 
sight of the promised land, yet is it not 
hard, when looking from the top of 
Pisgah into ‘the good time coming,’ to 
watch the years slipping away one by 
one, and death crawling nearer and 
nearer, and the people wearying them- 
selves in the fire for very vanity, and 
Jordan not yet passed, the promised land 
not yet entered ? while our little children 
die around us, like lambs beneath the 
knife, of cholera and typhus and con- 
sumption, and all the diseases which the 
good time can and will prevent ; which, 
as science has proved, and you the rich 
confess, might be prevented at once, if 
you dared to bring in one bold and com- 
prehensive measure, and not sacrifice 
yearly the lives of thousands to the idol 
of vested interests and a majority in the 
House. 


The whole fallacy is contained in 
one sentence,—‘ Society had not 
given me my rights. What are his 
rights? It is quite true that there 
is great destitution in this country, 
and that measures of amelioration 
have not kept pace with the wants 
of the people ; but is it equally true 
that any measures of amelioration, 
even if they could remedy to any 
given extent the existence of pauper- 
ism and the sufferings of the work- 
ing classes, could prevent their re- 
currence? These evils are in the 
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very nature of society itself. Po- 
verty is not the consequence of rights 
withheld, but of many complicated 
causes inherent in the very condition 
of an increasing population. The 
remonstrance on the ground of 
‘rights’ is loose and untenable,—a 
mere clamour of words, leaving the 
real question at issue exactly where 
it was. 

Something more to the purpose 
will be found in one of those pic- 
tures of wretchedness which our 
author paints with a masterly hand, 
and which introduce us to scenes 
which the wealthy classes ought to 
know more about than they do. It 
is here, and in such exhibitions of 
suffering, that the utility of the work 
will be felt. In the following pass- 
age Sandy Mackaye is conducting 
Alton Locke to a house of misery, 
such as we have been speaking 
about :— 


We went on through a back street or 
two, and then into a huge, miserable 
house, which, a hundred years ago, per- 
haps, had witnessed the Juxury, and 
rung to the laughter, of some one great 
fashionable family, alone there in their 
glory. Now every room of it held its 
family, or its group-of families—a pha- 
lanstery of all the fiends ;— its grand 
staircase, with the carved balustrades 
rotting and crumbling away piecemeal, 
converted into a common sewer for all 
its inmates. Up stair after stair we 
went, while wails of children, and curses 
of men, steamed out upon the hot stifling 
rush of air from every doorway, till, at 
the topmost story, we knocked at a gar- 
ret door. We entered. Bare it was of 
furniture, comfortless, and freezing cold ; 
but, with the exception of the plaster 
dropping from the roof, and the broken 
windows patched with rags and paper, 
there was a scrupulous neatness about 
the whole, which contrasted strangely 
with the filth and slovenliness outside. 
There was no bed in the room—no table. 
On a broken chair by the chimney sat a 
miserable old woman, fancying that she 
was warming her hands over embers 
which had long been cold, shaking her 
head, and muttering to herself with 
palsied lips about the guardians and the 
workhouse ; while upon a few rags on 
the floor lay a girl, ugly, smallpox- 
marked, hollow-eyed, emaciated, her 
only bedclothes the skirt of a large hand- 
some new riding-habit, at which two 
other girls, wan and tawdry, were stitch- 
ing busily, as they sat right and left of 
her on the floor. The old woman took 
no notice of us as we entered ; but one of 
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the girls looked up, and, with a pleased 
gesture of recognition, put her finger 
up to her lips, and whispered, ‘ Eilen’s 
asleep.” 

‘I’m not asleep, dears,’ answered a 
faint, unearthly voice ; ‘ I was only pray- 
ing. Is that Mr. Mackaye ?’ 

‘Ay, my lasses; but ha’ ye gotten na 
fire the nicht ?’ 

‘No,’ said one of them, bitterly, 
‘ we’ve earned no fire to-night, by fair 
trade or foul either.’ 

The sick girl tried to raise herself up 
and speak, but was stopped by a frightful 
fit of coughing and expectoration, as 
painful, apparently, to the sufferer as it 
was, I confess, disgusting even to me. 

I saw Mackaye slip something into 
the hand of one ofthe girls, and whisper, 
‘ A half-hundred of coals ;’ to which she 
replied with an eager look of gratitude 
that I never can forget, and hurried out. 
Then the sufferer, as if taking advantage 
of her absence, began to speak quickly 
and eagerly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Mackaye —dear, kind Mr. 
Mackaye—do speak to her ; and do speak 
to poor Lizzy here! I’m not afraid to 
say it before her, because she’s more 
gentle like, and hasn’t learnt to say bad 
words yet— but do speak to them, and 
tell them not to go the bad way like all 
the rest. Tell them it Il never prosper. I 
know it is want that drives them to it, as 
it drives all of us—but tell them it’s best 
to starve and die honest girls, than to go 
about with the shame and the curse of 
God on their hearts, for the sake of 
keeping this poor, miserable, vile body 
together a few short years more in this 
world o’ sorrow. Do tell them, Mr. 
Mackaye.’ 

‘ I’m thinking,’ said he, with the tears 
running down his old, withered face, 
* yell mak a better preacher at that text 
than I shall, Ellen.’ 


‘Oh, no, no; who am I, to speak to 
them ?— it’s no merit o’ mine, Mr. 
Mackaye, that the Lord’s kept me pure 
through it all. I should have been just 
as bad as any of them, if the Lord had 
not kept me out of temptation in His 
great mercy, by making me the poor, ill- 
favoured creature I am. From _ that 
time I was burnt when I was a child, and 
had the small-pox afterwards, oh, how 
sinful I was! and repined and rebelled 
against the Lord! And now I see it 
was all His blessed mercy to keep me out 
of evil, pure and unspotted for my dear 
Jesus, when He comes to take me to 
himself. I saw Him last night, Mr. 
Mackaye, as plain as I see you now, all 
in a flame of beautiful white fire, smiling 
at me so sweetly ; and He showed me the 
wounds in His hands and His feet, and 
He said, ‘ Ellen, my own child, those 
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that suffer with me here, they shall be 
glorified with me hereafter, for I’m 
coming very soon to take you home.’’ 

Sandy shook his head at all this with a 
strange expression of face, as if he sym- 
pathized and yet disagreed, respected 
and yet smiled, at the shape which her 
religious ideas had assumed; and I re- 
marked in the mean time that the poor 
girl’s neck and arm were all scarred and 
distorted, apparently from the effects of 
a burn. 


? This is what Sandy Mackaye calls 
the true poetry of life. 

Sandy and I went down the stairs. 

* Poetic element? Yon lassie, re- 
joicing im her disfigurement and not her 
beauty, like the nuns of Peterborough in 
auld time,—is there no poetry there ? 
That puir lassie, dying on the bare 
boards, and seeing her Saviour in her 
dreams, is there na poetry there, callant ? 
That auld body owre the fire, wi’ her ‘ an 
officer’s dochter,’ is there na poetry 
there? That ither, prostituting hersel 
to buy food for her freen—is there na 
poetry there ?—tragedy— 

With hues as when some mighty painter 

dips 

His pen in dyes of earthquakeand eclipse, 
Ay, Shelley’s gran’; always gran’; but 
Fact is grander —God and Satan are 
grander. All around ye, in every gin- 
shop and costermonger’s cellar, are God 
and Satan at death grips ; every garret is 
a haill Paradise Lost or Paradise Re- 
gained: and will ye think it beneath ye 
to be the ‘ People’s Poet ?’’ 

The scene in the country, where 
Alton Locke goes down as a deputy 
from the London Chartist commit- 
tees, is striking, not only for its 
fidelity to the life, but as a picture 
drawn and coloured with remarkable 
force. He finds ‘a thousand or so 
of labouring people swarming rest- 
lessly round a single block of stone, 
some relic of Druid times, on which 
a tall man stood, his dark figure 
thrown out in bold relief against the 
dreary sky. The speeches are all 
of the furious and hopeless cast, and 
the burden of them is a cry for 
bread. Alton Locke tries to con- 
vince them that the grand spring of 
evil is non-representation ; but their 
only reply is, that they don’t under- 
stand politics. At last, he is himself 
infected with this delirious clamour, 
and he addresses them in a manner 
which goes more home to their un- 
derstanding and their sympathies :— 

‘Go, then,’ I cried, losing my self- 
possession between disappointment and 
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the maddening desire of influence ; and, 
indeed, who could hear their story, or 
even look upon their faces, and not feel 
some indignation stir in him, unless 
self-interest had drugged his heart and 
conscience ?—‘ go,’ I cried, ‘and get 
bread! Afterall, you have a right to it. 
No man is bound to starve. There are 
rights above all laws, and the right to 
live is one. Laws were made for man, 
not man for laws. If you had made the 
laws yourselves, they might bind you even 
in this extremity ; but they were made in 
spite of you—against you. They rob 
you, crush you ; even now they deny you 
bread. God has made the earth free to 
all, like the air and sunshine, and you 
are shut out from off it. The earth is 
yours, for you till it. Without you it 
would be a desert. Go and demand your 
share of that corn, the fruit of your own 
industry. What matter, if your tyrants 
imprison — murder you ?—they can but 
kill your bodies at once, instead of killing 
them piecemeal, as they do now; and 
your blood will cry against them from 
the ground! Aye, woe!’ —I went on, 
carried away by feelings for which I shall 
make no apology ; for, however confused, 
there was, and is, and ever will be, a 
God’s truth in them, as this generation 
will find out at the moment when its own 
serene self-satisfaction crumbles under- 
neath it, —* Woe unto those that grind 
the faces of the poor! Woe unto those 
who add house to house, and field to 
field, till they stand alone in the land, 
and there is no room left for the poor 
man! The wages of their reapers, which 
they have held back by fraud, cry out 
against them; and their cry has entered 
into the ears of the God of heaven P 


But I had no time to finish. The 
murmur swelled into a roar for ‘ Bread ! 
bread!’ My hearers had taken me at 
my word. I had raised the spirit ; could 
I command him, now he was abroad ?’ 

‘Go to Jennings’s Farm !’ 

‘No, he aint no corn, he sold’un all 
last week.’ 

‘There’s plenty atthe Hall Farm! 
Rouse out the old steward !’ 

And, amid yells and execrations, the 
whole mass poured down the hill, sweep- 
ing me away with them. * * * * 


Bursting through the rotting and half- 
fallen palings, we entered a wide, rushy, 
neglected park, and along an old gravel 
road, now green with grass, we opened 
on a sheet of frozen water, and, on the 
opposite bank, the huge square corpse of 
a hall, the close-shuttered windows of 
which gave it a dead and ghastly look, 
except where here and there a single open 
one showed, as through a black empty 
eye-socket, the dark unfurnished rooms 
within. On the right, beneath us, lay, 
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amid tall elms, a large mass of farm- 
buildings, into the yard of which the 
whole mob rushed tumultuously, just in 
time to see an old man on horseback dart 
out and gallop hatless up the park, amid 
the yells of the mob. 

‘The old rascal’s gone, and he’ll call 
up the yeomanry. We must be quick, 
boys!’ shouted one ; and the first signs 
of plunder showed themselves in an in- 
discriminate chase after various screaming 
geese and turkeys; while a few of the 
more steady went up to the house-door, 
and, knocking, demanded sternly the 
granary keys. 

A fat virago planted herself in the 
doorway, and commenced railing at them 
with the cowardly courage which the 
fancied immunity of their sex gives to 
coarse women ; but she was hastily shoved 
aside, and took shelter in an upper room, 
where she stood screaming and cursing 
at the window. 


The invaders returned, cramming their 
mouths with bread, and chopping asunder 
flitches of bacon. The granary-doors 
were broken open, and the contents 
scrambled for, amid immense waste, by 
the starving wretches. It was a sad 
sight. Here was a poor shivering wo- 
man, hiding scraps of food under her 
cloak, and hurrying out of the yard to 
the children she had left athome. There 
was a tall man leaning against the pal- 
ings, gnawing ravenously at the same 
loaf with a little boy, who had scrambled 
up behindhim. Thena huge blackguard 
came whistling up to me with a can of 
ale. ‘Drink, my beauty; you’re dry 
with hollering by now !’ 


‘ The ale is neither yours nor mine; I 
won’t touch it.’ 

‘Darn your buttons! You said the 
wheat was ourn, acause we growed it; 
and thereby so’s the beer, for we growed 
the barley too.’ 

And so thought the rest; for the yard 
was getting full of drunkards, a woman 
or two among them, reeling knee-deep 
in the loose straw among the pigs. 

‘Thresh out they ricks!’ roared an- 
other. 

* Get out the threshing-machine !’ 

‘You harness the horses !’ 

‘No, there baint notime. Yeomanry 
*ll be here. You mun leave the ricks.’ 

* Darned if we do. Old Woods shan’t 
get naught by they.’ 

‘ Fire ’em, then, and go on to Slater’s 
Farm!’ 

‘ As well be hung for a sheep as for a 
lamb,’ hiccupped Blinkey, as he rushed 
through the yard with a lighted brand. 
I tried to stop him, but fell on my face 
in the deep straw, and got round the 
barns to the rick-yard, just ia time to 
hear a crackle—there was no mistaking 
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it; the windward stack was in a blaze 
of fire. 

I stood awe-struck—lI cannot tell how 
long — watching how the live flame-snakes 
crept and hissed, and leapt and roared, 
and rushed in long horizontal jets from 
stack to stack before the howling wind, 
and fastened. their fiery talons on the 
barn-eaves, and swept over the peaked 
roofs, and hurled themselves in fiery 
flakes into the yard beyond—the food of 
man—the labour of years, devoured in 
aimless ruin !—Was it my doing ?—Was 
it not ? 

At last I recollected myself, and ran 
round again into the straw-yard, where 
the fire was now falling fast. The only 
thing which saved the house was thé 
weltering mass of bullocks, pigs, and 
human beings drunk and sober, which 
trampled out unwittingly the flames as 
fast as they caught... . 

The yard now became a pandemonium. 
The more ruffianly part of the mob—an¢ 
alas! there were but too many of them— 
hurled the furniture out of the windows, 
or ran off with anything that they could 
carry. In vain I expostulated, threat- 
ened; I was answered by laughter, curses, 
frantic dances, and brandished plunder. 
Then I first found out how large a por- 
tion of rascality shelters itself under the 
wing of every crowd; and at the mo- 
ment, I almost excused the rich for over- 
looking the real sufferers, in indignation 
at the rascals... . 

The laughter soon subsided, when a 
man rushed breathless into the yard, 
shouting, ‘The yeomanry !’ 

At that sound, to my astonishment, a 
general panic ensued. The miserable 
wretches never stopped to inquire how 
many, or how far off, they were, but 
scrambled to every outlet of the yard, 
trampling each other down in their hurry. 
I leaped up on the wall, and saw, gal- 
loping down the park, a mighty arma- 
ment of some fifteen men, with a tall 
officer at their head, mounted on a splen- 
did horse. 

‘There they be! there they be! all 
the varmers, and young Squire Clayton 
wi’ mun, on his grey hunter. O Lord! 
O Lord ! and all their swords drawn !’ 

I thought of the old story in Herodo- 
us ; how the Scythian masters returned 
from war to the rebel slaves who had 
taken possession of their lands and wives, 
and brought them down on their knees 
with terror, at the mere sight of the old 
dreaded dog-whips. 

I did not care to run, I was utterly 
disgusted, disappointed with myself—the 
people. I longed, for the moment, to 
die and leave it all; and left almost alone, 
sat down on a stone, buried my head be- 
tween my hands, and tried vainly to shut 
out from my ears the roaring of the fire. 
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At that moment ‘ Blinkey’ staggered 
out past me and against me, a writing- 
desk in his hands, shouting, in his drunken 
glory, ‘I’ve vound ut at last! I’ve got 
the old fellow’s money! Hush! What 
a vule I be, hollering like that !’—And 
he was going to sneak off, with a face of 
drunken cunning, when | sprung up and 
seized him by the throat. 

‘Rascal! robber! lay that down! Have 
you not done mischief enough already ?’ 

‘I wain’t have no sharing. What? 
Do you want un yourself, eh? Then 
we’ll see who’s the stronger !’ 

And in an instant he shook me from 
him, and dealt me a blow with the corner 
of the desk, that laid me on the ground. 

* * * * 

I just recollect the tramp of the yeo- 
manry horses, and the gleam and jingle 
of their arms, as they galloped into the 
yard, I caught a glimpse of the tall 
young officer, as his grey horse swept 
through the air over the high yard-pales, 
a feat to me utterly astonishing. Half- 
a-dozen long strides—the wretched ruf- 
fian, staggering across the field with his 
booty, was caught up. The clear blade 
gleamed in the air—and then a fearful 
yell—and after that I recollect nothing. 


The truthfulness of this description 
is equal to its power. The Chartist 
demagogue first throws wide the 
flood-gates, and then tries in vain to 
arrest the rush of the waters; he 
invokes the Spirit of Despair, and is 
overwhelmed by itsfury. And these 
poor, unreasoning rustics, who believe 
that they have a right in the wheat 
and barley because they till the earth 
and sow the seed, and who are so 
ready to assert that right in acts of 
violence and robbery,—who think 
that because landlords are rich, la- 
bourers are justified in acts of spolia- 
tion, and who show such loud-tongued 
valour when they are lashing them- 
selves up to the onslaught, and who 
fly in consternation at the sight of a 
handful of soldiers,—surely, if this 
book finds its way amongst them, it 
must teach them the folly of such 
excesses, and unveil the devilish 
wickedness of the advisers that 
hound them on to ruin, and are the 
first to desert them at the approach of 
danger. Again we repeat, that this 
history of Alton Locke, with all its 
rash accusations against vested in- 
terests, its unwise declamation on 
behalf of the poor, and its false views 
of our social institutions, cannot fail 
to do good. The antidote is every- 
where present with the poison, and 
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he who adopts this book as his 
manual is bound by the naked force 
of its results to renounce Chartism 
for ever. It is only to be regretted 
that the author did not make this 
consequence the end and aim of his 
labours, and that we are compelled 
to extract a moral for ourselves, 
which he seems to take a sort of 
perverse pleasure in perpetually con- 
tradicting and disowning. 

As if to dissipate any lingering 
doubt on the subject, the famous 
night of the 10th of April is brought 
in, by way of crowning the discom- 
fiture of these deluded advocates of 
physical force. Three years’ im- 
prisonment, instead of showing Alton 
Locke the madness of the course he 
had embarked in, only has the effect 
of burning it in upon his brain ; and 
when he comes out of gaol, and falls 
in with his fierce friend Crossthwaite 
again, he listens eagerly to the new 
arguments with which that apostle 
sustains his revolutionary doctrines. 
Here is a part of the reasoning by 
which he backs up his appeal to 
arms. The people had got up their 
monster petition, and were deter- 
mined to give the House of Com- 
mons ‘a taste of pressure from with- 
out which should make the bar of 
the House crack again.’ If that 
petition were refused, ‘We shall 
fight,’ cried Crossthwaite,—‘ fight! 
that’s the word, and no other.’ 

He pulled a letter out from among 
his papers, and threw it across to me. 

* What’s this ?’ 

‘That came while you were in gaol. 
There don’t want many words about it. 
We sent“up a memorial to Government 
about the army and police clothing. We 
told ’em how it was the lowest, most 
tyrannous, most ill-paid of all the 
branches of slop-making ; how men tok 
to it only when they were starved out of 
everything else. We entreated them to 
have mercy on us—entreated them to 
interfere between the merciless contract- 
ors, and the poor wretches on whose flesh 
and blood contractors, sweaters, and co- 
lonels, were all fattening; and there’s 
the answer we got. Look at it; read 
it! Again and again I’ve been minded 
to placard it on the walls, that all the 
world might see the might and the mer- 
cies of the Government. Read it! ‘ Sorry 
to say that it is utterly out of the power 
of her Majesty’s * * * * *s to interfere 
—as the question of wages rests entirely 
between the contractor and the work- 
men.’’ 

ss 
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‘He lies!’ I said. ‘If it did, the 
workmen might put a pistol to the con- 
tractor’s head, and say—‘ You shall not 
tempt the poor, needy, greedy, starving 
workers to their own destruction, and 
the destruction of their class ; you shall 
not offer these murderous, poisonous 
prices. If we saw you offering our 
neighbour a glass of laudanum, we would 
stop you at all risks—and we will stop 
you now.’ No! no! John, the ques- 
tion don’t lie between workmen and con- 
tractor, but between workman and con- 
tractor-plus-grape-and-bayonets !’ 

‘Look again. There’s worse comes 
after that. ‘If Government did inter- 
fere, it would not benefit the workman, 
as his rate of wages depends entirely on 
the amount of competition between the 
workmen themselves.’ Yes, my dear 
children, you must eat each other; we 
are far too fond parents to interfere with 
so delightful an amusement ! Curse them 
—sleek, hard-hearted, impotent, do-no- 
things! They confess themselves pow- 
erless against competition — powerless 
against the very devil that is destroying 
us, faster and faster every year! They 
can't help us on a single point. They 
can’t check population; and if they 
could, they can’t get rid of the popula- 
tion which exists. They daren’t give 
us a comprehensive emigration-scheme. 
They daren’t lift a finger to prevent gluts 
in the labour-market. They daren’t in- 
terfere between slave and slave, between 
slave and tyrant. They are cowards, and 
like cowards they shall fall !’ 

‘ Aye—like cowards they shall fall !’ 
I answered; and from that moment I 
was a rebel and a conspirator. 


It must, we think, be admitted, 
that Alton Locke was very easily 
persuaded into conspiracy ; but it is 
only fair to hear his apology in 
full :— 

Such was our Babel-tower, whose top 
should reach to heaven. To understand 
the maddening allurement of that dream, 
you must have lain, like us, for years in 
darkness and the pit. You must have 
struggled for bread, for lodging, for 
cleanliness, for water, for education—for 
all that makes life worth living— and 
found them becoming, year by year, 
more hopelessly impossible, if not to 
yourself, yet still to the millions less 
gifted than yourself; you must have sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death, till 
you are ready to welcome any ray of 
light, even though it should be the glare 
of a volcano, 


Quite true—in this extremity of 
despair lies all that can be said about 
it; but how utterly inadequate is 
such an excuse for those frantic pro- 
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ceedings which, instead of mending 
the condition of the poor, only ren- 
der it still more difficult of remedy. 

Looking back upon this strange 
autobiography as a whole, it appears 
to present two distinct phases—the 
delineation of the ignorance and 
squalor of the lower classes, and the 
exhibition of the means by which it 
is proposed to help and elevate them, 
through the agency of Combination, 
or Chartism, or Christian Commun- 
ism, or whatever else the system of 
co-operative resistance indicated by 
the author may be called. In the 
first of these aspects, the work is 
entitled to the highest praise. Here 
the descriptive talents and earnest 
feeling of the writer are legitimately 
and successfully employed. In the 
second, he takes up a position which 
his own exposition of the state and 
capabilities of the masses proves to 
be fallacious and unsound. His 
theory is shattered into dust by his 
facts. 

Education alone can fit the people 
for the great effort they are called 
upon to make by the author of Alton 
Locke. It is needless to waste time 
over this question ; we have only to 
refer to his own book for evidence 
of the qualifications of the multitude 
to undertake the mission of regene- 
rating society. Without stopping to 
ask whether society is really respon- 
sible for all the wrongs, and neglects, 
and vices charged upon it in this 
book, we will simply inquire whe- 
ther, supposing the case to be strictly 
as it is represented, the working and 
uneducated masses are the best and 
safest ministers of reform ? Whether, 
in short, the desiderated revolution 
of castes is likely to he conducted on 
the soundest principles by those who 
are confessedly—no matter from 
what cause—buried in the darkness 
of every conceivable want, both men- 
tal and physical ? 

In proportion as we believe that re- 
forms ought to come from above, and 
not from below, or, if it were possible, 
that they should combine a move- 
ment in common of all classes, so do 
we admit the heavy responsibility 
which is cast upon the legislature 
and the gentry to look after the wel- 
fare of the labouring poor. We 
acknowledge that responsibility in 
fuli. But we are not, therefore, 
disposed to accept as the fault of the 
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upper classes those calamities which 
it is out of their power to foresee or 
avert, or to hold them accountable 
for every new shape of misery and 
disaster which the race of competi- 
tion, or the pressure of labour, or 
any other inevitable source of dis- 
turbance, may happen to generate. 
To sift and separate the evils which 
are attributable to an artificial sys- 
tem of society from those which are 
indigenous to all closely - packed, 
over-worked, and heavily-burdened 
communities, is the business of an en- 
lightened philanthropy; and he who 
should effectually do this would con- 
fer an inestimable boon upon us all. 
In the meanwhile it only aggravates 
the existing distress and oppression 
to force them into hostility with 
education and authority, as if wealth 
and birth were the natural enemies of 
poverty, and law itself was a species 
of infernal machine contrived on 
purpose to harass and destroy the 
or. 

Much is in the hands of the work- 
ing classes themselves. They should 
be taught the value of independence. 
They should be instructed that la- 
bour is the inheritance of all men, so 
that they may learn to prize its ope- 
rations and its issues. This is the 
great lesson to inculcate; and it is 
by such lessons, and not by encou- 
raging them to believe that labour is 
a wrong done to them by the pam- 
pered idlers who loll in coaches, and 
prance on blood-horses in Rotten 
Row, that they will discover the 
way to vindicate their manhood and 
achieve their emancipation. 


Turning from the troubled world 
of political agitation and social strife, 
it is pleasant to snatch a little repose 
and relief from the pages of a novel, 
no less true to the life it depicts, but 
of a wholly different stamp and tex- 
tures. No two persons can be more 
highly contrasted in their habits and 
tone of mind than the wilful and dis- 
contented Alton Locke and the 
serene and sagacious Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland of Sunnyside.* But it is 
necessary to tell the reader who this 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland is. 

Anticipating the revelations of the 
third volume, Mrs. Margaret Mait- 


* Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside. 
1850. 
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land is an unmarried lady of a cer- 
tain age, who has remained single all 
her life in consequence of a frailty 
committed by the lover of her youth, 
a fact of which the reader is kept in 
ignorance till nearly the end of the 
book. Having no cares of her own 
upon her hands, she undertakes the 
management of her brother’s house ; 
and when that worthy gentleman 
brings home a wife, Mrs. Margaret 
discreetly leaves the happy couple to 
themselves, and settles down in a 
separate residence. In the course of 
time a young lady of good family 
and fortune comes to live.with her, 
and her time is further occupied by 
growing claims in the persons of a 
niece and nephew. The sequestered 
lives of these young people furnish 
occupation enough to fill up the 
days of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, 
and to supply materials for three 
volumes. Her nephew Claude, as 
a matter of course, forms an at- 
tachment for Grace, the visitor at 
Sunnyside—and a neighbouring laird 
falls in love with Mary, the niece; 
but he is a man of wild habits, and 
the lady, inheriting a dread of dissi- 
pated and ungodly people from her 
father, who is a minister of the Gos- 
pel, refuses him at first, but is after- 
wards induced to relent. These 
‘passages’ take up a considerable 
portion of the old lady’s leisure, and 
consequently of her autobiography— 
for this story, like that of Alton 
Locke, is related in the first person. 
There is apparently not much 
matter here to eke out a plot; and 
it must be frankly confessed, that 
the element of action, in the ordinary 
sense, is wanting. But it possesses 
action of another kind for such rea- 
ders as are patient enough to follow 
its quiet developement. Dispositions 
and motives of conduct are shown as 
clearly as if every person in the story 
had a window placed opposite the 
heart to reveal its most secret throes. 
We come to know them all slowly, 
but with a perfect knowledge, as we 
advance through their long conver- 
sations, and the daily routine of their 
affairs. The dramatic interest is se- 
condary throughout to the moral 
interest. It is emphatically a novel 
of characterization, individual and 
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national, and displays an ease and 
shrewdness in the portraiture of 
Scottish life which bas been equalled 
by few writers, and, in many respects, 
surpassed by none. 

To the southern reader this will, 
probably, at first appear a dreary 
book. It requires an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Scottish character 
and habits to appreciate the truth of 
the general portraiture, and to value 
at their real worth the sly sarcastic 
humour, the dry pleasantry, the 
covert sense, and the tearful pathos, 
which abound in its pages. The 
dialect interrupts the enjoyment of 
them; but in this dialect, never- 
theless, resides the secret charm of 
that truthfulness which, rightly un- 
derstood, can never fail to please and 
entertain. The general reader looks 
for general nature. This is a spe- 
ciality, and must be judged as such. 
If it be faithful to the original it 
undertakes to portray, its end is 
answered ; and in the case of Mrs. 
Maitland nothing can be more faith- 
ful than the reflexion it gives us of 
a mode of existence and a state of 
manners singular in themselves, and 
strange to us. 

Another point that strikes us in 
this book is, the unity of design and 
the harmony of colour throughout. 
It hardly affects us like other novels. 
We scarcely feel as if we were read- 
ing a piece of fiction. Quiet and 
still in the depths of its most exciting 
scenes, everything passes before us 
like the business of real life. 

It is difficult to exhibit the pecu- 
liar excellencies of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland’s homely narrative by such 
extracts as we can afford to give. 
The conversations are so lengthy and 
minute (for the good lady is exact 
and wonderfully painstaking in her 
manner of drawing out the emotions), 
that we are quite unable to accom- 
modate our space to a sample that 
should do proper justice to her 
merits. The reader, however, must 
take something for granted, and en- 
deavour to infer from the following 
passage the spirit that pervades the 
whole. 

We have already mentioned that 
Mary, Mrs. Margaret's niece, had 
refused the laird, Mr. Allan, because 
he was rather a riotous and dissipated 
liver. The scene in which she com- 
municates this matter to her aunt is 
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ee? touching, and we will 
try to make room for a part of it. 
In order that the reader may be 
enabled to enter into Mrs. Maitland’s 
thoughts and feelings concerning the 
laird, we should premise that he is 
rich, and would be a capital match 
for her niece—a private conviction 
which is evidently running all the 
time through the old lady’s mind, 
and which may be detected in sun- 
dry little prudential hints she throws 
out in the disguise of scriptural 
advice :— 

‘You are no well, Ma:y, my dear,’ 
said I, 

‘I am quite well, aunt,’ said Mary, 
‘only I want to speak to you alone. 
Will you come in ?’ 

‘I will do that, Mary,’ said I, ‘ but I 
like not to see you so white and shilpit, 
the which is a thing you have no call to 
be, any more than that rose bush would 
have to wither in the summer time.’ 

‘Ay, aunt,’ said Mary, ‘but roses 
will wither in the summer time. The 


bush they planted in the garden at home, 

the day 1 was born, has never had a leaf 

this year; and sometimes I think it’s 

just like me.’ 
at 


* * * 


It would be two ur three minutes be- 
fore Mary spoke again, and then she 
looked up into my face, and said she :— 

‘ Aunt, I want you to ask my mother 
to let me go with Claud.’ 

‘With Claud, Mary ?’ said 1; ‘ wat 
has put that into your head? You are 
surely no wearied of home ?’ 

‘No, aunt,’ said Mary, in a grave, 
firm way, ‘Iam not wearied of home; 
it is necessity. I want to go away, be- 
cause I cannot stay in Pasturelands — 
only for a while—but for his sake, and 
for my sake, aunt, ask my motaer to let 
me go with Claud.’ 

‘ For whose sake, Mary?’ said I. The 
bairn gave a glint up with her wet eyes, 
and then hid her face in her hands. 

‘Mary,’ said I, ‘ is’t Mr. Allan ?’ 

But the heart of the poor young thing 
was throbbing with trouble, and she an- 
swéred me not. 

‘ My dear bairn,’ said I, ‘ it is needful, 
if I am to wind this knotted thread, that 
you should let me see all the ravelling of 
it. What is it about Mr. Allan, that 
would make you leave your own mo- 
ther home ?’ 

The bairn lifted up her head in a de- 
gree, but shaded her cheeks with her 
hands, so that I could see scarce any of 
her face. 

‘ He fears not God, aunt,’ she said, in 
a voice that was like a whisper ; ‘ neither 
does he regard man. He is leading a 
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sinful life, and suppose he promises to 
amend it, it is not for God, but for me. 
Aunt, aunt, would we not be far better 
asunder? There could be no blessing 
on us.’ 

‘My bairn,’ said I, ‘have you had 
converse with Mr. Allan? Look up and 
tell me right, Mary. |t’s no a thing you 
need hide from me, for sure am 1 you 
are sore changed, if you either did or 
said anything that was misbecoming 
Claud Maitland’s bairn.’ 

Mary lifted up her head with tha‘, 
the bit proud womanly spirit kindling 
within her, as I knew it would, and then 
she telled me, no in a very clear way, but 
aye as I could understand, that she had 
met with Mr. Allan, no far from the 
Manse, and that he had pleaded, and 
promised that he would change—that 
the first day she set foot in Lilliesleaf he 
would be a new man (the poor bairn 
minded the very words, and liked, I 
doubt not, to say them over, for all her 
grief—wherefore should she not ?)—that 
he would give up every ill thing—that 
he would let her guide him to good, 
that his very mother, the proud woman, 
would rejoice and be glad—would she 
but let him speak to the minister. 


‘ Aunt,’ said Mary to me, when she 
had gotten it all out and was quieter, 
poor bairn! ‘ would you have bidden me 
trust to a change that J was to make—I, 
so weak as lam? Would you have let 
him put his caring fot me in the place of 
his fearing God? Oh, aunt! I cannot 
stay in Pasturelands just now, but I 
could have done nothing else.’ 


‘ Mary,’ said I, ‘I am troubled in my 
spirit concerning this matter. Truly I 
would like ill to have you wedded to a 
godless man, but mind you that Scrip- 
ture that says what the believing wife 
may do? And Mr. Allan is a young 
man of a most pleasant nature, and if he 
was just once out of temptation—I know 
not, Mary—it might be for the saving 
of him.’ 

‘ Aunt,’ said Mary, in a firm and re- 
proving way, ‘we are never to do evil 
that good may come, and do not you 
make me weaker than I am. I pray 
with all my heart that God may change 
him, but Zcannot. Oh, aunt! do you 
not think it is hard for me, too ?’ 

‘No, aunt,’ said Mary, ‘ it would 
only have grieved them all, and what 
good could it have done? Besides, he is 
the chief heritor in the parish, after the 
Earl, and maybe hereafter, if my father 
had opposed or mortified him, it might 
have made dispeace. Oh, aunt! I did not 
know what to do, but I thought that 
was the best.’ 

‘Well, my bairn,’ said I, ‘we will 
see what time brings forth—and there’s 
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aye something in my spirit, Mary, that 
says Mr. Allan will mend. The Lord 
be about the pleasant young man, to 
keep him from evil. You are both but 
young yet.’ 

In reference to this novel, whose 
merits come out very imperfectly in 
these broken extracts, we are enabled 
to place a short criticism before the 
reader, which, independently of its 
value in that point of view, must be 
regarded with interest on other 
grounds. It is a private note writ- 
ten by the late Lord Jeffrey, in 
which he expresses, without reserve, 
his opinion of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land’s delineation of Scottish cha- 
racter—a subject upon which he was 
eminently qualified to pronounce a 
final verdict. The work, it appears, 
was forwarded to him anonymously, 
and he was ignorant even of the sex 
of the author :— 


‘I was captivated by Murgaret 
Maitland before the author came to 
bribe me by the gift of a copy, and a 
too flattering letter, which 1 am now 
taking the chance of answering, 
though not trusted either with the 
name or the address of the person 
to whom I would express my grati- 
tude and admiration ! 

* Nothing half so true or so touch- 
ing (in the delineation of Scottish 
character) has appeared since Galt 
published his Annals of the Parish— 
and this is purer and deeper than 
Galt, and even more absolutely and 
simply true. It would have been 
better though, and made a stronger 
impression, if it had copied Galt’s 
brevity, and is sensibly injured by 
the indifferent matter which has been 
admitted to bring it up to the book- 
seller’s standard of three volumes. 
All about the lectures and Jo 
Whang, and almost all about Reuben, 
and the ladies at the castle, is worse 
than superfluous; and even the youth- 
ful poet and his allegory—though the 
creation of no ordinary mind—is out 
of place and de trop. The charm is 
in Grace and Margaret Maitland, 
and they and their immediate con- 
nexions ought to have had the scene 
mostly to themselves. It is debased 
and polluted by the intrusion of so 
many ordinary characters. The con- 
ception of Grace, so original, and 
yet so true to nature, and to Scot- 
tish nature, is far beyond anything 
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that Galt could reach ; and the sweet 
thoughtfulness, and pure, gracious, 
idiomatic Scotch of Margaret, with 
her subdued sensibilities, and genial 
sympathy with all innocent enjoy- 
ments, her ardent but indulgent 
piety, and the modest dignity of her 
sentiments and deportment, make a 
picture that does equal credit to the 
class from which it is taken, and to 
the right feeling and power of ob- 
servation of the painter. Claud, 
perhaps, is scarcely made thoroughly 
deserving of Grace, though it cer- 
tainly would not have been easy to 
finish = male character either so 
highly, or so softly, as these two 
delightful females; and Mary (espe- 
cially in the later scenes) is nearly 
as good as they are. 

‘When I first read the book, I set- 
tled it with myself that it was the 
work of a woman; and though there 
are pronouns in the letter of the 
author now before me, which seem 
to exclude that supposition, I am so 
unwilling to be disabused of this first 
impression, that I still venture to 
hope that it was not erroneous, and 
that these words were introduced 
only to preserve the incognito, which 
the author (though I am sure I can- 
not guess for what reason) seems 
still anxious to maintain. 

‘I have no wish, certainly (as I 
have no right), to violate that incog- 
nitv, but write now merely to return 
my humble and cordial thanks for 
the honour the author has done me, 
and to express the deep and most 
pleasing sense I have of the great 
merit of his (if it must be As) per- 
formance, and with all good wishes 
to subscribe myself the said author's 
very grateful, and sincere humble 
servant, ‘Fk. Jerrrey.’ 


This little criticism, candid, gener- 
ous, and acute, is like an unpublished 
page from one of the old Edinburgh 
Reviews in the palmy days of the 
Quarterlies, when the critical tri- 
bunal of Modern Athens exercised 
an unlimited jurisdiction over the 
realms of literature. 


There is one book more before us, 
distinguished by qualities which offer 
a strong contrast to those we have 
just dismissed. It contains two tales, 
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entitled Hearts in Mortmain, and 
Cornelia.* 

They may be briefly described as 
stories of passion, such as Rousseau 
and the philosophical sentimentalists 
of that school made the world’s heart 
vibrate to in an age of sensualism 
and unbelief; but with this import- 
ant difference, that our English au- 
thor advances to the verge of the 
abyss into which they plunged, gazes 
boldly into its depths, and achieves 
a moral victory over its perilous fas- 
cinations. 

The subject of Hearts in Mortmain 
is dimly revealed by the title. A 
father on his death-bed enforces his 
daughter by a solemn vow never to 
marry her cousin, with whom she 
has been brought up. The reason 
for this prohibition is withheld from 
her, and is sufficiently horrible to 
justify its concealment; but we do 
not care to entangle the main threads 
of the story by recapitulating cir- 
cumstances which have no further 
influence on the plot than is entailed 
by the death-bed obligation which 
results from them. A strong at- 
tachment, arising out of their close 
intercourse, has sprung up between 
these young people; and she who 
has given this solemn promise be- 
lieves that she loves her cousin only 
as a brother. It is not until she 
meets him afterwards that she is 
awakened to a consciousness of the 
true nature of her feelings. The 
terrible discovery, and the despair 
that ensues upon it, are thus depicted 
in a letter which she writes immedi- 
ately afterwards to her guardian and 
adviser :— 

Last night—oh, our happy, happy 
evening !—he asked me to come this 
morning to the dell. I did. I went 
with an innocent heart. I said my 
prayers, I prayed to God to bless him 
and my mother—and you, and all who 
are so good to me—shall I ever pray 
again as I did then ?—Never, never, 
never. 

I went—he was there—I bade him 
good morning, I gave him his sister’s 
kiss,—that kiss, his, every morning since 
I was an infant—he clasped me closely 
to his breast, he held me there with a 
strong grasp—‘ Kiss me again, Ethel ! 
again —my cousin, my love, my wife!’ I 
don't know whether I spoke. I forget, if 
I did, what I said—but every word of 
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his is written on my memory with a 
finger of fire. My first impression was 
astonishment, fear. I thought he was 
suddenly distracted. I struggled from 
his arms, and said, ‘Edward! my bro- 
ther!’ and looked up into his face. 
Then, then, the tempter came—then was 
I first unfaithful to my sacred vow. He 
bent his eyes upon me, and I did not 
fly—he spoke, and for a moment more I 
listened—and in that moment I felt life 
change to me—all was over—hope, love, 
peace, gone for ever. A veil fell from 
my sight, all my soul was his, and his I 
could never be. Again, I heard his 
pleading voice, but I turned and fied 
from him. I rushed away, but not home 
again; 1 don’t know where, for I recol- 
lect no more till I awoke in this room 
to misery and remorse. Forgive me! I 
am unworthy of you, of the parent I 
lost, unworthy of all who love me. But 
do not forsake me, be kind to me in my 
sorrow, and come. 

I can write no more. My hand trem- 
bles, and my head throbs. I long for 
tears to wet my cheeks, but they will 
not come. But I shall be better soon; 
when you are with me I shall have more 
courage, and perhaps see some light 
through this thick darkness. 

The next movement of the story 
is told in a few words from the 
guardian in a letter tohis sister. The 
whole narrative is unfolded in the 
epistolatory form, which is favour- 
able to the intensity it demands : 


It is as I have long feared—the inter- 
dict proves fatal, fatal to the happiness 
of two loving hearts. He loves her, and 
would wed her; she loves him, and can 
never wed him. She flies him on the 
first discovery of his feelings. He won- 
ders, and cannot divine the meaning, 
and is miserable about her illness, and 
in the meantime, to add to our perplex- 
ity, Sir Charles Herbert comes forward 
as the suitor of Ethel! 

Out of this proposal for her hand, 
coming at the very moment of her 
heart-struggle, ensues the resolution 
by which she is to be saved or lost. 
Her guardian finds a letter addressed 
to her by Sir Charles lying on her 
dressing-table unopened. He shall 
relate the incident in his own way:— 

I carried it to her bedside. ‘ Here is 
a letter, Ethel,’ I said. ‘Oh, that let- 
ter; I had quite forgotten,’ she replied. 
‘I saw it lying there—a day or two ago, 
wasn’t it? I forget everything. Give 
it to me; what is it?’ She opened and 
read it, and I watched her changing 
face : first, its expression was surprize ; 
then pain; then she laid it down without 
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speaking, and closed her eyes, her poor 
weary eyes, to which the longed-for 
tears sprang at last, and have flowed 
abundantly. There she lay, quite still, 
and I waited silently. At last, she pushed 
the letter to me, and said, in a low 
tone, ‘ Read it.’ I did; and a more 
manly, simple, touching appeal, in my 
opinion, was never written. ‘ Would 
you wish me to answer it for you?’ 
I asked, all the painfulness of the in- 
evitable trial to him glancing across my 
mind. She did not answer. After a 
pause I added, ‘ You will tell me what 
you wish, or how I can assist you.’ 
My voice seemed to startle her: she 
raised herself up in bed with sudden 
energy. ‘ Yes, yes!’ she cried, ‘ write 
to him at once, directly; and tell him I 
will be his wife!’ I was thunderstruck ; 
I could only look at her in astonishment. 
‘Go,’ she continued, ‘go, my dear Mr. 
Hamilton ; I will get up—I must not lie 
here if Iam to live, and do the work of 
life.’ ‘What do you mean, my child ? 
What are you thinking of?’ ‘That I 
must put myself out of my own power,’ 
she replied, with decision. ‘J will be- 
come his wife, and bind myself by 
vows that cannot be broken.’ ‘ You are 
wrong, Ethel,’ I said; ‘consider what 
you do. This is the refuge of weakness. 
Stand firmly, and face your dangers and 
temptations. Above all, do not-so un- 
justly by another; one so noble, so 
trusting, as this man—this good man, 
who offers you, with feelings like these, 
his hand and heart.’ ‘Oh, my God!’ 
she cried, clasping her hands together, 
‘ let me not make another heart unhappy. 
No, I will not be unjust to him. Listen, 
—understand me; he says there is no 
sacrifice he will not make for my happi- 
ness, and once his wife there is none I 
will not make for his. I will be devoted 
—lI will try to be all a wife should be. 
He shall never know this sad story.’ 
‘But he ought; there you are wrong, 
Ethel.’ ‘No,’ she answered; ‘then it 
were indeed out of my power to make 
him happy, and to work out for myself 
that which may in the end redeem the 
past. I will devote my life to a new 
being, to new duties, to a new home.’ 
* You overrate your power. How cana 
woman do all this, unless her heart is 
happy and at ease?’ ‘A strong will, 
and God’s help, can do anything,’ she 
said, in a low, determined tone. ‘ And 
Edward ?’ I ventured to say. ‘I shall 
see him,’ she replied, quickly; ‘see 
him, or write to him soon—to-day— 
directly.’ 

The agonies of Edward upon the 
announcement of her intended mar- 
riage are terrible, but they do not 
stay her resolution, and she becomes 
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the wife of Sir Charles Herbert. 
The description of the wedding, in 
a letter from Ethel’s guardian, pre- 
pares the atmosphere, so to speak, 
for the events that are to follow :— 


It was such a morning for a bridal! 
I was awakened early by the sleet and 
rain beating against my window, and 
when I looked out all was mist and 
shadow. As the clock in the library 
struck ten, Ethel came down stairs with 
Eleanor and her brother. As to her 
dress, I only saw a great deal of thin 
white drapery of some sort hanging about 
her. (I know what you’re saying, very 
well: ‘The provoking old wretch! he 
never noticed, though I did beg of him 
very particularly.’) It was all very 
pretty though; and my especial admir- 
ation was a wreath of myrtle round her 
head—real myrtle, from the hothouse at 
Buckstead. Her veil did not cover her 
face, but fell on each side. She looked 
quite calm, and there was a clear, beau- 
tiful expression on her brow and in her 
eyes ; something, if you understand me, 
of almost more than happiness, a serene 
elevation, and dignity, and repose, as if 
she felt sure all was right, and had a 
jirm inward support sufficient for her. 
Mrs. Beauchamp brightened up and 
looked cheerful, and Eleanor very gay, 
both in spirits and attire; so I was 
cheered too, and forgot how gloomy the 
weather was, and my half-anger with 
myself, and I grew by degrees almost as 
lively as Eleanor and the other young 
ladies who arrived to attend on our dear 
bride. Then we all went to church, 
where I had the especial honour of 
escorting her. The sun just straggled 
out, but it was a pour attempt at sun- 
shine, as we alighted from the carriage. 
All the party from Buckstead met us. 
If Ethel had faltered, she must have 
been reassured by one glance at the face 
of him so soon to be her husband—full 
of happiness, affectionate tenderness, per- 
fect satisfaction, perfect confidence. 

There were tears on her cheeks, and 
her head drooped down a little, so that 
the veil fell over her face, as he led her 
from the altar. But I felt sure that I 
was giving her, under heaven, into the 
best and wisest earthly care, and with 
this feeling it was that I placed her hand 
in his. So, I would say, ends my re- 
sponsibility as her guardian, but virtually 
only. She is so dear to me, that what- 
ever betide, her happiness must be a part 
of mine as long as I live. 

When this sacrifice isaccomplished, 
Edward, driven to despair, and flying 
from the dangers that beset him, 
as a refuge marries also. But his 
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soul is with Ethel, and now begins 
on both sides that wasting strife in 
which the author shows extraordi- 
nary skill and power in the anatomy 
of the human heart. Ethel is still 
courageous and triumphant, but Ed- 
ward sinks in the struggle and dies. 
The issue is true to all experience ; 
for in such extremities the woman's 
nature is superior in its capacity of 
endurance and in its high moral 
strength. 

The extracts we have given will 
show the manner of the narrative, 
its closeness and brevity, and search- 
ing earnestness. There is not a word 
thrown away ; no display of literary 
ambition, no affectation of sentiment, 
no false feeling; all is real, true, 
passionate, and sincere. The cha- 
racter of Ethel is nobly conceived 
and sustained ; and that of Sir Charles 
Herbert, who, towards the close, be- 
comes placed in a situation that tasks 
alike his love and his magnanimity, 
is admirable for its elevation and 
consistency. If we have any fault 
to find it is of a minor order, and 
hardly worth noting in the presence 
of merits of so high a kind. The 
style is somewhat monotonous, arising 
partly from the form chosen as a 
medium, and partly from a lack of 
elasticity in its adaptation to the 
different persons who contribute the 
letters of which the tale is composed. 

Cornelia touches upon a more 
dangerous theme, and deals with 
elements that suspend us throughout 
in a state of shuddering apprehen- 
sion. A strong passion grows up 
between two persons who are ig- 
norant of the appalling relation of 
brother and sister in which they 
stand to each other. The horror 
deepens page after page, and we see 
no escape from the malediction that 
seems to be brooding over them; 
but we are at length relieved by 
the disclosure which rescues both, 
and enables the author to wind up 
with gaiety and exultation a narrative 
that threatens at every step to over- 
whelm us with a revolting issue. 
But we are warned by our inexorable 
limits that we must bring this notice 
to a close ; for we find that the unusual 
claims of these novels, so different 
in their materials, treatment, and 
aims, have already carried us some- 
what beyond our original intentions. 





